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Tue subject of our present me- 
moir is the most popular preacher of 
the day, and yet there is evidently 
no preacher whose intellectual pow- 
ers and style of eloquence are less 
caderstend. Whatever may be our 
opinion of his merits as an orator, 
we deem it our duty to gratify our 
readers with his averais, leenes we 
consider that the most popular cha- 
racters are always the most interest- 
ing subjects for painting, whether 
their popularity be the result of real 
merit or usurped reputation; for it 
is a curious phenomenon in human 
nature, that whoever, or whatever 
once succeeds in attracting public 
attention will continue to attract it 
after it has been demonstrated over 
and over, that the original cause of 
attraction had never an existence, 
Mr. Irving owes all his popularity 
to his supposed merits as an orator ; 
but let it be ever so clearly demon- 
strated that these merits are merely 
imaginary, that his taste, and style, 
and thoughts, and language, are 
equally false, yet the Caledonian 
Chapel would be more frequented 
than any other in London; for even 
he who felt convinced that his elo- 
quence is of a spurious character 
would still feel desirous of seeing a 
man of whom so much has been 
said, both in public and in private. 

We have deans in our Number 
for July, that Mr. Irving “ is rather 
less than thirty years of age, about 


six feet high:” we have since been 
informed that he is six feet, two 
inches; a difference which, though 
trifling in itself, is not trifling as 
regards those who have never seen 
him; for every man endeavours 
to figure to himself a correct image 
of a celebrated character or writer, 
“ with other particulars,” as the 
Spectator observes, * of the like na- 
ture, which conduce very much to 
the right understanding of an au- 
thor.” We have noticed many other 
particulars of him in the number 
alluded to, which it must be unne- 
cessary to repeat here, 

Of his life and parentage, we can 
only say that he is the second son of 
a respectable family at Annan, in 
Dumfrieshire. His parents are still 
living, and enjoy, no doubt, all those 
pleasing and gratifying emotions 
which parental affection naturally 
derive from the celebrity of their 
offspring. He has a younger bro- 
ther, who is, at the present moment, 
studying in the London hospitals, 
and four sisters. His elder brother 
we understand died lately in India. 
We know not whether mathematical 
knowledge has any necessary con- 
nection with divinity, but Mr. Ir- 
ving, though originally intended for 
the ministry, has deemed it either a 
science fitted to relax the severity of 
his religious labours in his retired 
hours, or an auxiliary in developing, 
illustrating, or demonstrating the 
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sacred truths ofthe gospel. Accord- 
ingly we find, from his early profi- 
ciency in the science of demonstra- 
tion, that he had been appointed to 
conduct a mathematical schoo) at 
Haddington, in his seventeenth year, 
. the Sochunes at the Universit 
of Edinburgh. He resided at Had- 
dington three years, whence he was 
removed to Kilkardy, to co-operate 
in the higher classes of literature. 
He was,—we are not exactly certain 
how many years after,—appointed 
assistant to Dr. Chalmers, of Glas- 
gow. The Rev. Mr. Mac Naughton 
having been removed last year from 
the church of the Caledonian Asy- 
lum, in Cross-street, Hatton-garden, 
Mr. Irving was invited to Sicden 
by the elders, but met with some 
opposition from his ignorance of the 
aelic, it being required that a ser- 
mon should be preached every Sun- 
day afternoon in that language. It 
was so arranged, however, that Mr. 
Lees was appointed to fulfil this part 
of the duty, and an engagement 
made with Mr. Irving for five years, 
at £150 a year in addition to the 
seat-rents. Though this engage- 
ment could not be considered lucra- 
tive, Mr.Irving eagerly embraced it, 
his chief object being a residence in 
the Metropolis: whether this desire 
arose from a consciousness of his 
own merits, and the fame which he 
anticipated from the. exercise of 
strong intellectual powers or whe- 
ther he perceived that the fame of 
an orator did not arise solely from 
the possession of these powers, and 
that there were other means of gain- 
ing the attention, and commanding 
the admiration of an andience, or 
whether he was exclusively govern- 
ed by a thirst for the salvation of 
souls, and considered London the 
best field for the exercise of his apos- 
tolic feryor and religious zeal, or 
whether motives of a private nature 
influenced his determinations, we nei- 
ther dare nor can yenture to assert; 
but certain we are, that whatever may 
have been the motive, Mr. Irvin 
made a most happy, and successfu 
election. His success has far exceed- 
ed all that his most sanguine wishes 
could anticipate, unless he had in- 
dalged in wishes which spurned the 
ridged confines, within which reason 
and probability love to encircle them- 
selves, One of the most curious 
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features in his character appears to 
be, that he belongs to that species or 
order of spirits which can neither 
be analyzed nor explained. No one 
knows what to make of him. To 
some he appears to be clothed jp 
raiments of ight, and the glory of 
the highest heavens seems beaming 
around him: to others he is an ange] 
of darkness, hurling penal fire, and 
destruction, and desolation around 
him. What kind of man then must 
he be whose character is so inscru. 
table, so involved in the labyrinths 
of metaphysical obscurity? Is he 
one of those great characters whom 
‘Dr. Johnson says, ** we admire but 
cannot love?” It would seem so; for 
there is something fearful in a cha- 
racter that cannot be analyzed ; and 
fear, according to Burke, is the true 
source of the sublime, and sublimity 
always commands admiration. But 
how are we to dispose of a question 
which naturally presents itself on 
this occasion, namely, whether it be 
the character of the Gospel to ter- 
rify us into virtue, or to gain us over 
to its mild dominion by unfolding 
its charms, by displaying all the 
kinder emotions, fonder sympathies, 
endearing affections, inspiting rap- 
tures, divine recollections, hallowed 
determinations, serene, tranquil and 
divine composure of mind which it 
awakens or establishes in the breasts 
of its votaries. These are feelings ;— 
this is a state of mind which never 
has and never will be felt by him 
who is terrified into virtue; who 
avoids evil, not because he dislikes 
it, but because he is fearful of the 
consequences. Into such a bosom 
the sacred glow of virtuous emo- 
tions has never entered: he is nel- 
ther a favourite of God or man. If, 
then, it be not the character of the 
Gospel to terrify us into virtue, if it 


loves rather to gain us over to it by 


dwelling on its milderand ennobling 
attractions, what are we to make of 
all these terrific denunciations, © 
all that mysterious and fearful lao- 
guage in which Mr. Irving is sai 

to clothe the sacred truths of the 
Gospel? Is this the character of 
his eloquence or is it not; and, if it 
is, ought it be his character? These 
are questions which we have not seen 
discussed by any of the numerous 
commentators who have either en- 
throned him on a height above all 
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height, or sunk him into “ the low- 
est deep.” We shall, Howevér, 
make it our business in our number 
for January or February to deter- 
mine, if possible, the trie ‘Cha- 
racter of Mr. Irving’s eloquence ; 


and to point out, at the same 
tine, how far his style, senti- 
ments, imagery and general manner, 
are calculated to promote the great 
etids of tts apostolical labours, 





TO DEPARTED MARY. 


I wist,—my earthly hopes to crown,— 
To part this fleeting breath ; 

i wish that 1 could lay me down, 
And sleep—the sleep of death: 

For what is now this earth to me, 
Since, Mary, thou art fled? 

Its dearest bliss 1'd give to be 
Within thy narrow bed! 


' Oh, Mary, thou art blest above, 

And hast thou not the power 

To send an angel for thy love, 
To share thy blessed bower? 

At least thou could’st thyself descend, 
And set my spirit free. 

Oh! would this weary life would end, 
That I might rest with thee. 


Why do I speak? She heeds me not; 
ow cold and dull’s her ear: 
Why do I listen? Cruel tot! 
er voice I must not hear. 
Why do I'see? Closed with the dead 
Is now her eye divine. 
Why dol breathe? Her breath is fled, 
*T will never mix with mine. 


Yet, yet thy form still flitting by 


My fever’d fancy 


SCES ; 


I view thee in the spotless sky, 
I hear thee in the breeze : 

Delusion then my soul enwraps, 
And I converse with thee ; 

But ah! too soon my blissful lapse 
Is crush’d by memory. 


Oh, Mary, all my’hopes to crown, 
Take, take this fleeting breath ; 

For much I wish to lay me down, 
And sleep—the sleep of death: 

For what is now this earth to me, 
Since, Mary, thou art fled ? 

Its dearest bliss I'd give to be 
Within thy narrow bed. 


G.L A. 
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Symptoms of Winter. 


SYMPTOMS OF WINTER.—Ocrossr tag —— 


————-— Jam clarum mane fenestras 


Ten, A.M.—woke and wondered 
what o’clock it was—heard my hall 
clock strike and counted—doubted 
whether I had counted right, was 
sure it could not be ten—heard my 
fat house-keeper, Jane, trembling 
along the passage, and rap at my 
dees eens ean how Ariosto de- 
scribes silence. 


“ Ha le scarpe di feltro, el mantel 
bruno.” 


I wish Jane had /e scarpe di feltro, 
i. —— slippers—sleep fairly fright- 
ened, and at last driven away by the 
bell of a confounded manufactory at 
the back of the house—resolved to 
rise, and put out my foot on one 
side of the bed to feel the state of 
the weather; just as Mr. Green or 
Mr. Graham sends up a pilot-baloon 
ere they let go the large one—found 
it half-frozen, and . drew it in again 
—determined to make an effort, and, 
after having counted ten, jumped up 
with as much magnanimity as Cesar 
did into the Rubicon—shivered a 
little, but determined not to think 
it cold— determined not to be bullied 
by an element, or frightened by 
frost—found a thin coat of ice over 
the water-pitcher—did not care a 
tobacco-stopper—peeped out of the 
window curtain—every thing cer- 
tainly looked frosty, and people 
went about blowing themselves, and 
breathing like tea-urns—such effemi- 
nacy is enustinn !—shaved—found 
my hand so benumbed, that I gave 
myself a gash about two inches long 
—put a piece of sticking plaister on 
it, and went down to breakfast with 
a very Munchausen-like appear- 
ance, 

Eleven, A.M.—Cannot see the 
use of grates in summer and autumn 
—merely recalling unpleasant re- 


collections—told Jane to take the. 


straw out—she asked me whether 
she should light a fire—** No,” said 
I, “not for this month,’ — Jane 
bounced out of the room, and banged 
the door to so hard, that she flew 


out-and jangled step by step down 
the kitchen stairs—she is certainly 
too saucy—an axiom for London 
servants—bad, old, fat, saucy, and 
honest ; or good, thin, pretty, atten. 
tive, and dishonest—resolved to dis. 
continue light trowsers till next 
summer, but not to wear flannel for 
a month or two—got a little warmed 
by breakfast, and determined to 
take my walk without even a great 
coat. 

Twelve.— Just as I was go- 
ing out, in came Ned Chilly—* Dear 
me,” said he, *‘ hav’nt you got a 
fire! Good bye, I had rather walk 
than sit in the cold.”—Ned is a 
mere chicken—I wonder people can 
sit over a fire in the way they do, 
stewing themselves, making their 
cheeks purple, their eyes bloodshot, 
their noses mealy, singing their shin 
bones, and rendering their whole 
skin nervous and _irritable—No, 
give me the natural glow that 
springs from hardy exercise—let me 
** sweat in the eye of Phebus,” and 
feel all my limbs in full play, and 
my muscles in full tension.—Went 
out—stepped upon a boy’s slide a 
yard froin the door, grazed the skin 
from my ancle, and smashed my 
nose against the round iron knob of 
the cover of the coal-cellar—great 
rejoicing and riot amongst the little 
geesengen back again, told Jane 
to bring me some brandy and brown 
paper, to strew some ashes all over 
the steps and pavement, and wrote 
a letter to the Morning Post on the 
wickedness of these young urchins 
—hesitated whether to sign it “ Peri- 

teticus,’’ or Tumble-down-Dick, 

ut resolved upon the former to 
make it more solemn. 

One, P.M.—Had a weak wish for 
a fire, so determined to try again my 
walk — crumpled over the ashes 
without injury, and walked into St. 
James’s Park—a great nuisance in 
autumn—the stunted trees poking 
out their deformed branches with- 
out leaves, which fill the wet walks 
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_tried to get warm—flung my arms 
about, hackney-coachman-like, but 
could not succeed—saw a man sit- 
ting on one of the benches, in a pair 
of faded nankeen trowsers, he cer- 
tainly looked devilish cold—went 
out of the park at a half trot, and so 
on to the Strand.—Met a friend at 
- Northumberland House — “ Very 
cold, is’n’t it?”’ said he, “-Do you 
find it so ?"—“ I don’t feel it cold at 
all,” said I, shivering. ‘ Don’t 
you,” “replied he, ‘you look like 
a blue icicle! good bye!”—set him 
down for a rude fellow. 

Two, P.M. — Walked into my 
bookseller’s—a set of old women of 
both sexes, huddled round the fire, 
roasting their pantaloons and petti- 
coats—magnanimously set myself 
at the other end of the room—kept 
blowing my fingers—took up a 
volume of Shakspeare—opened it 
by chance in Richard III. 


“ Now is the winter of our discon- 


tent”——. 


threw it — in a rage, and took up 
a paper—nothing but advertisements 
of lamb’s-wool gloves, comforters, 


fleecy blankets, and receipts for - 


curing chilblains—Vews from Spain, 
“ Winter is now beginning in all its 
horrors’’—threw it away in disgust, 
and walked out of the iv. 

Three, P.M.—Walked down to 
the Temple to an old friend’s cham- 
bers—quite deserted—* all messages 
to be sent to the Porter”—cursed 
myself for having come up so soon 
from the country, and my friend 
for not having done so—in the coun- 
try a man can do fifty things, ride, 
course, shoot, hunt, but in London 
all he can do to amuse himself is to 
watch “ the faces in the embers.” 


Five, P.M.—Went to the ordi- 
mer trery body remarking how 
cold it was, and three or four of the 
party coughing ready to kill them- 
selves —conversation about the King 
and Windsor—Knights of the Gar- 
ter and the nights drawing in—the 
price of coals, and enquiries about 
my fall and patches—the usual abuse 
of the dinner and determinations to 
set up another table—my hands 
were quite red, and I could scarcely 
cut up the goose—every body I ob- 
served had great coats—recollected 
that obstinacy was as bad as effemi- 
nacy, and resolved to wear one to- 
morrow—took coffee. 

Seven, P.M.—Did not care to re- 
turn to my fireless parlour, and 
went to the play—could find none of 
my friends in the house—scarcel 
twenty persons, who had paid their 
five shillinge—all orders—nothing 
but apprentices, who kept a con- 
tinual chattering—and so did my 
teeth—walked into the saloon— 
never saw any thing look so melan- 
choly—these large rooms should 
certainly always have a fire—return- 
ed to my box, which I found occu- 

ied—walked out of the house in 
high dudgeon—extremely cold it 
must be confessed—could not stand 
it, and called a coach—jumped in, 
drew up both the windows, and 
drove home—stumped about the 
parlour, then rang the bell, and 
gave Jane the following directions: 
—‘‘ Get me a glass of strong brandy 
and water, quite warm, do you hear 
—te]l Betty to light a fire in my bed- 
chamber, and to warm the bed im- 
mediately —and, Jane, have the 
kindness to air a flannel jacket for 
me in the morning.” 

LAuNCcE. 
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Observations on Afonwmental Statues. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MONUMENTAL STATUES. 


Tuere is not a greater ahsurdi 
in modern art than that of ae 
senting the principal figure on mo- 
numents naked, the ostensible pre- 
text for which is the formality of mo- 
dern costume ; but the real one is to 

tify the artist's vanity in shewing 
10w well he can draw the figure— 
now,as Englishmen neither live, 
fight, or die naked, it is too glaring 
a falsity to represent them so in 
their own postraits; every artist 
knows that the dreas a -person 
usually wears :becomes a part of his 
portrait, and \it would therefore be 
almost as great. an -untruth to paint 
the Ki Id-headed, as it would 
be to aot a wig on the Duke of 
York. With respect.to the forma- 
lity of modern costume, let any one 
look .at the common little , bronze 
figure of Buonaparte in his _regi- 
mentals,and with the military cloak 
on the supporter, and say whether 
it ismot-both graceful and dignified ; 
let him look at Flaxman’s monument 
of Lord Mansfield, ;in ‘his robes in 


Westminster Abbey,orat Chantrey’s 
spirited and graceful representation, 
in St. Paul's, of General: Hoghton, 
in his regimentals, and then contrast 
them ree ora of the opposite 


taste. arou im; .every traveller, 
almost, has seen in Canova’s work- 
shop.a colossal figure ef Buonaparte 
quite naked, which was jnmediately 
rejected as too familiar, out.ef cha- 
racter, and as having no meaning 
but that of shewing a-fancied dis- 
play of skill in anatomy; no sculp- 
tor can be answerable for fashion, 
it is - his business to contend with, 
and overcome these little difficulties 
in his profession, to make the best 
of them and be satisfied with that ; 
he may shew his individual taste in 
his own compositions, and exhibit 
them in the Academy where they 
will meet with the admiration they 
deserve; but let him design pro- 
fessed — in the habits and 
dress of Englishmen. The public 
have a right to have their taste oon- 


— sulted a little; it is true that they in 


general are no judges of the prin. 
ciples upon which a portrait or 
lands. abe is painted, nor can it be 
expected they should, but they are 
always judges of what looks na- 
tural and interests their feelings; if 
the story is well told it will be in- 
teresting, though the language may 
notibe the most elegant or classical ; 
would any one now wish Chantre 
to strip General Hoghton, or Flax. 
man to alter Lord Mansfield, be. 
cause a jndge’s wig happens to be 
ridiculous and his robes heavy and 
ungraceful, and some artists would 
wish that he had nothing on but 
their usual fig-leafand towel; they 
seem to forget sometimes how near 
the sublime is to the ridiculous ; set- 
ting aside the glaring falsity of the 
circumstance, is the death of Wolfe 
or of Nelson rendered more or less 
pathetic by their being represented 
stark naked, and yet that is the 
ease, the former peng in West- 
minster Abbey, and the latter in the 
Exchange-square, Liverpool: artists 
may study anatomy as much as they 
please, but this is making a learned 
parade of their skill on all occasions, 
whether called for by the circum- 
stances or not—few persons would 
have expected that Nelson’s figure 
would bear being stripped under any 
pretence ; the English dress being 
tight would surely have shewn his 
figure sufficiently, and where the 
figure is colossal the error. is mag- 
nified, and the absurdity only mat 
more manifest—it looks like nothing 
human, and the public, skilled or 
unskilled, are: not to be. surprised 
into admiration, either by a monster, 
angel, or Neptune; they may stare 
at them as they would at a sphinx, 
and be just as much interested about 
oneastheother. Another apparent 
absurdity is, that of designing one 
person in the character of another, 
as the portrait painters used to draw 
lusty ladies in the character of 
Diana, &c. 

W. R. H. 










The Rose-Queen. 


THE ROSE-QUEEN. 


FROM: THE GERMAN. 


GENERAL VON LinDENKRON had 
iven up his commission, and re- 
tired to his estate. His residence, 
Lindenkron, the ancient mansion of 
‘the family, lay in an enchanting 
situation; the peasants were pros- 
rous and happy, and distinguished 
themselves by their’ morality and 
good conduct above other country 
yeople. This superiority was the 
ook of their pastor, an exemplary 
man, who, for the space of twenty 
years, had laboured faithfully at 
the improvement of his little: flock. 
For nearly so long a period had 
the General been separated from his 
tenantry by campaigns, journies, 
and the pleasures of the Capitol: 
but his fallng heart, which had 
neither hardened in battle nor cooled 
at court, remained fully alive to the 
beauties. of- nature. His estate, 
therefore, at which he arrived with 
blooming May, afforded him a 
grateful and happy retirement. 
Nevertheless, in a few weeks 
time, a certain apathy stole imper- 
ceptibly upon him, which he knew 
not what to make of or how to de- 
scribe. He took it to be a bodily 
disorder, and sent for his physician. 

* Your pulse is regular, General,” 
said the tor; “it is probabl 
nothing more than an attack of the 
country epidemic, ennui. Divert 

ourself; invite some of your friends 
in the Capitol to visit you, and thé 
medicine of your accustomed society 
will speedily restore your mind to 
its er tone. A man of the 
world, like you, who has searcely 
passed his fiftieth year, is not yet 
ripe for a hermit.”—*“ Nor do I in- 
tend to become one,’’ answered the 
General, * but I have bid adieu to 
the court life for the whole summer 
at least."—“ Then amuse yourself 
m some way among your count 
folks,’’ rejoined the physician 
“give them rural fétes and amuse- 
ments,” 

The proposition pleased the Ge- 
neral; he had always considered 
the Rose-fétes as a pleasing inven- 
tion, and he resolved instantly to 
establish one. 

Eur. Mag. Oct. 1823. 





The following day he called the 
chief personages of the little village 
together, and addressed them to 
this effect. ‘* My dear friends and 
countrymen, I am resolved to esta- 
blish an annual Rose-féte in the 
village. ‘This custom comes ori- 
ginally from France, but has al- 
ready been adopted here and there 
in Germany. It consists in this:— 
the most virtuous maiden of the 
place is publicly crowned with roses 
and rewarded with a handsome 
present. The latter I take upon 
myself alone ; but it rests with you 
to decide who is most deserving of 
this great honour, and I give you 
and your wives three days to deter- 
mine the point. Then we will hold 
a festive election. Every respec- 
table house-keeper is entitled to a 
vote, which he must give according 
to conscience, The majority de- 
cides it.” 

With hasty steps the fathers hied 
them home to their wives and 
daughters, and announced, breath- 
less, the important news. Conceit 
and scandal now established their 
courts in the most wretched hovels. 
Every girl, who had not been guilty 
of a notorious aberration from the 
right path, reckoned upon receiving 
the reward of virtue; every mother 
held her favourite daughter singly 
and solely deserving of the Crown 
of Roses. - 

When the election was proceedin 
under the auspices of the Genera 
and the Minister, the first oe 
following implicitly (as in du 
bound) the ecuend Necalensed by 
his wife, timidly, and with down- 
cast eyes, uttered the name of his 
own daughter. The good man, 
however, was given to understand 
that parental love had here no right 
of vote, but that each must give his 
suffrage in favour of some maiden 
not related to him. This declara- 
tion caused no small confusion and 
perplexity, for many others; amon 
the voters, had the names of their 
own daughters upon their tongues, 
This small error being rectified, 
Evelina, the PROONA THES Seounee 
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daughter, received the greatest num- 
ber of votes. She was unquestion- 
ably the most virtuous maiden in 
the little community, and every- 
body loved her because, though an 
ancommon beauty, she was withal 
as modest as if she had never looked 
ina glass. The umpire, therefore, 
instantly proclaimed her Queen of 
the Féte: “1 protest against it,” 
exclaimed Mr. Muffel, the overwise 
barber and tooth-extractor of the 
village. ‘* Upon what grounds ?” 
demanded the umpire. “ ae 
mo,’ answered Muffel; “* Miss Eve- 
lina is not a native of the hamlet.” 

“‘Who asserts that 7’ spake the 
Minister; “the records of the 
church attest the contrary.” 

** And were it not so,”’ said the 
General, falling in, * Mr. Muffel 
has no authority to make a law 
which has not yet been thought of. 
Nevertheless it is but right and just 
that the Rose-Queen should have 
been born in the village, and it may, 
therefore, stand as a law for the 
future.” 

Mr. Muffel, who would fain have 
seen the election fall on his own 
little ugly daughter, drew a second 
arrow from his quiver. ‘Pro se- 
eundo; though I would it were far 
from me to say any thing ill of the 
all-be-praised Evelina, yet she is, 
in point of fact, too charming and 
attractive to have escaped entirely 
pure and unspotted, amid the many 
temptations to which beauty is in- 
variably exposed: since virtue isa 
fragile glass that is easily cracked, 
or at least loses its polish.”’ 

‘* How strange and offensive this 
language!" exclaimed the General 
with indignation. * Then, in the 
epinion of Mr. Muffel, beauty and 
virtue are incompatible with each 
other? A very false and injurious 
notion. Who can advance no better 
arguments may hold his peace.” 

rhe barber was silent, other ob- 
jections were not started; the Ge- 
neral appointed the rye Sun- 
day for the féte, and the electors 
dispersed. 

** But who is this Evelina ?’’ in- 
quired von Lindenkron of his cle- 


—_————— 


——— 
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rical friend when they were alone, 
‘I have already, General, been jp 
fear of that question,” replied the 
Pastor. ‘“‘1 know the maidep’s 
origin; but it is a secret that was 
confided to me under the seal of 
concealment. All I now dare say 
is this :—About seventeen years ago 
Evelina’s mother was delivered with 
the utmost privacy, and then went 
abroad, having first entrusted her 
infant to the care of the school. 
master and his wife, depositing with 
the worthy couple a considerable sum 
of money to defray the expenses of 
her nurture and education. She has 
since maintained a regular episto. 
lary correspondence with them, and 
her last letter announces her inten- 
tion of coming shortly to claim her 
daughter.” The General contented 
himself with this half answer, and 
the Minister rejoiced to come off so 
easily. 

The preparations for the féte were 
now carried on with alacrity. In 
order to form an appropriate salle 
de danse the General caused the 
grass _ before the castle to be 
cut and rolled smooth, and the sur- 
rounding birch trees hung with an 
infinite number of lamps ; the castle 
itself was to be illuminated with 
equal splendour and taste. The 
cook found himself immersed to the 
ears in official business; the whole 
village was to be feasted, and from 
the neighbouring Residence,* which 
lay only three miles distant, unin- 
vited guests were to be expected; 
for it might be presumed that the 
report of the intended novelty would 
presently reach there, and entice 
friends and acquaintances of the Ge- 
neral to honour him with a visita- 
tion on the occasion. Yet he was 
not much pleased at the thought. 
He rather hemued that the licentious 
gaiety of the Capitol would ill har- 
monize with the serious tone of the 
ceremony, and might tend to s0- 
phisticate and destroy the natural 
purity of his happy tenantry. A 
guest of this description, a nobleman 
named Saloni, arrived at Linden- 
kron on the eve of the féte. The 
General had ridden out for an alr- 


* The name given to the chief town of a petty principality, where the Priace 


holds his Court, and commouly resides. 
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ing, so by way of killing time, the 
great enemy of the profligate, he 
entered into conversation with the 
domestics, and inquired very —_ 
tunely about the Rose-Queen. They 
drew a rapturous portrait of Eve- 
lina. Burning with desire to be- 
hold so perfect a beauty he inrme- 
diately inquired the road to her 
dwelling, and posted away thither. 
The schoolmaster and his wife 
were gone to the neighbouring town 
to provide several necessaries for 
their foster child on the occasion of 
her triumph: Evelina was alone in 
the school-house. Saloni, accus- 
tomed to the sight of beauty height- 
ened by coquetry and art, and ren- 
dered more dazzling’ by the ac- 
cessories of princely pomp and 
courtly splendour, started involun 
tarily at the sight of this simple but 
lovely pattern of it. She too shud- 
dered to behold Saloni, for, in spite 
of the furrows that fifty years or 
more had graven on his forehead, 
there glistened in his eye an unhal- 
lowed fire, a something plainly in- 
dicating that he was no saint amon 
the sex. Heenquired for the alate 
master, adding, as a reason, that 
he was desirous of viewing the 
church. Evelina replied, that her 
father was not at home, and that 
the church did not contain any 
thing interesting or worthy of the 
least notice. ‘* It rests with you, 
Miss, to make it interesting.”— 
“How so, Sir ?”—** By having the 
kindness to conduct me to it. 1 am 
a passionate admirer of churches, 
and the smallest house of worship 
is sure to possess some attractions 
for me.”’—** But it is nearly dark.” 
—‘Your eyes will light us,’ re- 
plied the courtier. In short, she 
might excuse herself how she would, 
he had always a ready and compli- 
mentary answer to every objection. 
She found it impossible to rid her- 
self of his importunity. At length, 
the desire to escape his persecution 
determined her to comply with his 
request. She would fain have taken 
a third person with her as a safe- 
guard, but the solitary situation of 
the house rendered it impracticable. 
She was compelled to accompany 
the dangerous man alone, and too 
soon her fears were verified: the 
sanctity of the place, the exposed 
and defenceless situation of the 


timid maid, which alone would 
have ensured her the protection of 
every honourable man; all failed 
to check the impetuous tide of law- 
less passion. She escaped, however, 
from his unhallowed touch, sprang 
out of the church and locked him 
in. He, the most timid of mortals, 
was horror-struck to find himself 
encaged in the still, dark church. 
The corpses of the interred arose 
out of their graves before his eyes, 
and pointed at the hoary sinner; the 
Apostles ofstone around the walls be- 
came animated, and their eyes flashed 
indignant at the profanation of the 
holy sanctuary. His coward heart 
sickened and shrunk within him as 
the recollections of past and un- 
avenged offences crowded upon his 
mind. He flew to the door and 
thundered until his hands were sore 
with bruises. But these signals of 
distress were heard by none but 
Evelina, who, dreading his impor- 
tunity and vengeance, formed the 
resolution to keep him close until 
her parents returned. This hap- 
‘ensl not till after a full hour. 
The schoolmaster heard with cons 
sternation the strange and unao 
countable noises, as he passed ; 
Evelina ran to meet him with the 
keys of the riddle and the church. 
he good man eommended her 
conduct, sent her home, and opened 
the prison door himself. Saloni 
came out imprecating curses, and 
threatening to complain to the Ge- 
neral of the treatment he had re- 
ceived. He did so, but found no 
compassionate hearer. Von Lin- 
denkron, who had little esteem for 
him, said, with a smile, “I don't 
pity you Saloni; you men of fashion 
and intrigue imagine that every 
pretty — lass isa fruit cultivat- 
ed expressly foryoureating. I rejoice, 
therefore, that one rustic beauty at 
least has undeceived you. She has 
proved herself, thereby, doubly de- 
serving of the crown which is 
awarded to her, and I shall add 
ten to the fifty ducats which I had 
destined for her promised present, 
in token of my admiration of her 
virtue and courage. The Kammer- 
herr was too cowardly to resent this 
unexpected reproof. He proposed 
to himself, however, to punish Eve- 
lina the following day. 
The morning of the important 
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day broke forth in splendour, and 
it was still early when the General 
was surprised y the beating of a 
drum in front of the castle. Re- 
pairing to the window he beheld 
with astonishment a little troop of 
the oddest soldiers he had ever seen 
drawn up vefore the castle-gate. It 
consisted of about twenty very old, 
tottering, bandy-legged little men, 
a true body-guard of death. They 
swam in enormous grenadier’s coats ; 
wore, all of them, large wigs with 
bag pigtails, surmounted by lillipu- 
tian hats of the Guy Fawkes fashion. 
Their appearance, nevertheless, was 
ludicrously formidable, for they 
were armed in a terrific manner with 
muskets, naked sabres, pistols, and 
daggers. A daha ensign 
supported their colours, inscribed 
with the words “* Conquest or Death,” 
and near him was their Captain, a 
barrel-shaped dwari, mounted ona 
diminutive donkey, richly capari- 
soned. After surveying this extra- 
ordinary regiment for some time, 
the General sent a servant down 
with the question, ‘* What their 
marching into his territories signi- 
fied ?""—** This paper will explain,” 
replied the leader, drawing a letter 
from his holster-pipe. Von Linden- 
kron eoniienies recognized the 
hand-writing of his facetious friend, 
Colonel Solmitz, who wrote him as 
follows: * Bravo, Comrade! It is 
well that you are resolved manfully 
to stand forth in the defence of vir- 
tue, while in other places she is tram- 

led under foot. But, however, as 
it is notorious that she has many and 
powerful enemies, you will require a 
considerable force to be present at the 
ceremony of her coronation, for her 
protection and the keeping of order 
and the King’s peace. I have there- 
fore selected a handful of choice 
and trusty fellows, who served with 
distinction in the army of the Pope 
some years ago, a being dis- 
banded, have wandered to Germany ; 
and I promise myself from you, who 
were always so proud of command. 
ing a regiment of picked men, the 
most unqualified approbation. Of 
the cost of enlistment and equip- 
ment of this band, we will talk in 
half an hour.” 

The General had scarcely perused 
this letter before the Colonel came. 
The former, out of civility, pre- 


[Ocr, 


tended to be amused with his 

Pas |g : 
friend’s joke, yet forbade, in decided 
terms, the appearance of the sol. 
diery at the féte, because it mast 
bring the whole into ridicule and 
contempt. The Colonel insisted 
however, that his chosen band— 
which he had made up, with the 
exception of the Captain and En. 
sign, of the most decrepit objects 
the invalid house could furnish,— 
should, at least, mount guard at the 
castle, and he instantly assumed the 
command of the garrison. The Ge. 
neral was obliged to submit to this, 
and to witness the field movements 
of the corps, which the Colonel com. 
manded from the window. He 
hunted the old warriors about the 
court-yard in quick and double. 
quick time, coke them fire blank 
cartridges, and laughed heartily as 
some of the weakly heroes of the 
front rank, who had to fall on one 
knee, were unable to raise them- 
selves from that posture without as- 
sistance. The General turned away 
from the window, saying ‘* Enough! 
friend, enough. You give the young 
people below an example destruc- 
tive of good morals. They will 
learn of you to ridicule old age, 
which they ought to venerate,”— 
The poor soldiers were halted and 
marched to the kitchen, where the 
campaign closed much to their sa- 
tisfaction. Many guests arrived in 
carriages and on horseback from 
the residence, and among them se- 
veral young libertines whom the 
General waienel with secret dis- 
gust. 

A serene sky favoured the fite, 
which commenced as soon as the 
sun, having withdrawn his vertical 
rays from the earth, allowed her to 
feel the refreshing influence of 
the western breeze. The villagers 
formed themselves into a procession 
to conduct Evelina to the castle.— 
A simple robe of white muslin, upon 
which her brown and silken tresses 
hung down inrich luxuriance, form- 
ed her sole attire ; and she was won- 
derfully beautiful. Younger maid- 
ens strewed flowers before her; the 
General and the venerable Pastor 
supported -her on either side, and 
the former restrained the youn 
townsmen who crowded round wit 
many a severe glance. Arrived at 
the green plot chosen for the corr 
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nation, the Minister delivered a 
short oration in praise of the worth 
and blessings of virtue. The greater 

rt of the country people were 
moved to tears; but it excited 
laughter only in the profligave part 
of his auditors, and some of them 
even endeavoured to cajole the pret- 
tiest of the village maidens out of 
the treasure which had just been so 
highly extolled and recommended 
to them as their greatest happiness, 
The General, after a suitable enco- 
mium on Evelina’s courage and 
prudence, placed the fragrant crown 
upon her head, and the Magistrate, 
a venerable and dignified personage, 
presented her with the more sub- 
stantial, and not less honorary re- 
ward of sixty ducats on a silver 
waiter. The, procession then en- 
tered the castle; the music struck 
up merrily, and the General danced 
the first dance with the Rose-Queen. 
The whole village was content and 
happy; Muffel and his daughter, 
only, were absent. However, his 
assertion, that beauty is beset with 
temptations and dangers was again 
verified in the instance of Evelina. 
She found it necessary to keep as 
close as possible to the General for 
SS against the freedoms of 

is fashionable guests. In this she 
succeeded pretty well for the first 
hour, and she was grieved to see 
her guardian withdraw to an upper 
chamber of the castle and seat him- 
self at a card-table, where to stay 
would be intrusion. Shortly after- 
wards a servant whispered in her 
ear that a lady, who was among 
the visitors, desired a private inter- 
view with her for a few moments. 
She followed him to a distant apart- 
menton the ground-floor. Here she 
found a female figure seated on a 
sopha, who begged her, in a lisping 
tone, to take a seat beside her. She 
obeyed, and in an instant, a pair of 
nervous arms thrust from under the 
silken mantle grasped her waist. 
She struggled and uttered a loud 
scream, when instantly a scuffle en- 
sued between the servants who kept 
sentry at the door, and Erich, the 
General’s Jager,* who loved Eve- 


lina, and had followed her when 
she was called away from the com- 
pany. He overpowered his oppo- 
nents, and, bursting into the room, 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, 
“* What is here?’ The lady relin- 
— her prey and concealed her 
ace. Erich, not satisfied with this, 
insisted upon an answer, but before 
he received it he found himself sur- 
rounded by ten armed skeletons, 
whom the servants had called to 
their assistance. They advanced 
gallantly to the charge, but the 
Jager entreated them, compassion- 
ately, not to compel him to crush 
their venerable bones and tumble 
them one over the other like card- 
houses. During this moving repre- 
sentation the commandant of the 
garrison, having received due notice 
of the affair, made his appearance. 
** What is all this?’’ demanded his 

»werful and authoritative voice. 
rich answered, ** That the dumb 
figure upon the couch had offered 
violence to the Rose-Queen.’’—** Is 
that true?’’ cried Solmitz to the 
mask. The figure sprang up and 
atteinpted to make his way out; but 
the Colonel held him fast, and de- 
livered him over as a prisoner to his 
attendants, who dudbheted him to 
an empty apartment, and placed a 
guard at the door. 

Von Lindenkron, informed of the 
circumstance, rose from the table in 
anger to examine the criminal. All 
his male guests followed him; the 
ladies only were restrained by de- 
corum, Meanwhile the “ gentle 
lady,” had become transformed into 
the ungentle and unmanly Kam- 
merherr Saloni. Disentangled from 
his masquerade attire he stepped 
forth with a smiling countenance, 
as if he had intended nothing but a 
harmless joke. But the General 
thought very differently ; his brow 
was knit into a tremendons frown. 
* You allow yourself, Sir, unwar- 
rantable liberties in my house,” said 
he, “and shew yourself a general 
disturber of peace and tranquillity. 
You have given the lie both to the 
courtier and the gentleman, who 
never oversteps the bounds of deco- 





* Jager, a soldicr, or confidential servant armed, attached to persons of dis- 


tinction, 
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rum, and shuns every action that 
can render him troublesome to so- 
ciety. I now see that it was a fool- 
ish attempt to establish a féte of 
this kind, whose object is the en- 
couragement and reward of virtue, 
in the vicinity ofa large town. Not 
your conduct alone, Sir, but also that 
of other gentlemen present has con- 
vinced me of this, who, at the very 
moment that a just eulogium was 
being passed on virtue, the chief, 
the worthiest ornament of the female 
sex, went round the circle of youth- 
ful innocence, with the base at- 
tempt to sow the seeds of vice!”— 
Here he was interrupted by a servant 
who whispered a message in his ear. 
‘*T must leave you for an instant, 
gentlemen,” said the General, * but 
you shall not lose the remainder of 
my lecture,”’ added he, smiling and 
making a sign with his finger. 

It was announced to him thata 
strange lady, travelling across the 
country, requested an audience. He 
found, in achamber to which he was 
conducted, a veiled female, who an- 
swered his inquiries after her name 
and hercommands by raising her veil. 


The Rose-Queen. 
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inevitable. The unhappy lover 
called suddenly to the field, pre. 
sented her with 2,000 dollars, and 
was compelled to leave her to her. 
self. She turned towards Linden. 
kron where she had spent the pre- 
ceding summer with her benefac. 
tress, and had formed a favourable 
opinion of the schoolmaster's wife, 
After her recovery she attached her. 
self to a lady of quality as travel. 
ling companion. With her Char. 
lotte spent about sixteen years in 
visiting most of the countries of 
Europe, and became at length so 
weary of this unsettled mode of life, 
that she was glad to accept a fa. 
vourable offer of marriage that was 
made to her in one of the capital 
towns of Germany. She had ae. 
knowledged to her husband that 
she had a daughter, and he joined 
in her desire to have her home. 
This proposition she now made to 
the re ** Let us talk of it to- 
morrow,” said he, ** wait the con- 
clusion of the féte without suffering 
anybody to recognize you; then 
follow Evelina to the school-house 
and discover yourself to her there. 


The countenance was that of a lad 
of about five and thirty, bearing evi- 
dent marks of former beauty; it 
seemed familiar to him, yet he con- 
fessed that he could not recollect 
who she was. 
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I have a strong reason for request- 
ing this.”’ 

And who dees not guess this rea- 
son? He dreaded ridicule amd de- 
rision, because at the very moment 
that he was reading a moral lecture 
to his guests, he was himself re- 
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** Have you quite forgotten Char- 
lotte Walter ?” leetienk the lady in 
a tremulous voice. ‘* Charlotte!” 
exclaimed the General, while a deep 
blush crimsoned his manly face. 
** My dear Charlotte!—Is it possi- 
ble? Do we again meet after you 
have concealed yourself from me for 
more than seventeen years?” — 
“* Shame and remorse,”’ she replied, 
‘** drove me into exile from my na- 
tive land, but the anxious longing 
to see my daughter and you again 
has brought me back.’’—** Then the 
dear pledge of our affection lives?” 
said Lindenkron, while joy sparkled 
in his eyes. ‘ She lives, and is 
called Evelina.” Conceive his as- 
tonishment ! 

Charlotte, the orphan daughter of 
a poor country curate, had been 
adopted at the age of fifteen by the 
General's mother. He saw, loved, 
und conquered the too charming 
maid, e Baroness died just as 
the detection of her crime appeared 


minded of a youthful offence. The 

threatened continuation of the ser- 

mon was omitted, and the guests 
radually disappeared. 

Early the following morning the 
Gansedl surprised the mother and 
daughter at the school-house, and 
embraced Evelina with parental 
tenderness ; they seemed, however, 
rather sorrowful than joyous. He 
inquired the cause, the maiden was 
silent, but the mother betrayed her 
secret. ** The dear child,”’ said she, 
*‘ can hardly relish the idea of being 
the daughter ofa nobleman; and, on 
the other hand, she is fearful lest she 
should be compelled to abandon 
a poor friend.” —‘* Who is this 
friend?” inquired Von Lindenkron. 
* Erich, the Jager,” answered Char- 
lotte. —‘ I rejoice to hear that 
name,” continued the General ; 
* Erich isa noble youth, and wor- 
thy of your love, my daughter.- He 
was attached to my persom and 
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soon raised himself to my friendship, 
for he once saved my life in an en- 

agement, at the imminent peril of 
his own,” 

Evelina's heart bounded out of all 
bounds ; and at this moment Erich 
himself entered. He started when 
he saw the General; but the latter 
called to him, ** You come a-propos, 
my good fellow; I have long re- 
flected on the means of recompen- 
sing your gallant preservation of 


my life in a suitable manner, and I 
at length te them. Here is 
your reward!” So saying, he led 
tim to Evelina. Erich stood im- 
moveable and quite petrified when 
he was informed that his mistress 
was the daughter of his General. 
However, having recovered his 
senses, he threw himself, hand-in- 
hand with Evelina, at the feet of the 
generous father, and wept with rap- 
ture in his embrace, S. 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncigs, June.—1567. 
No. XII. 


How ills on ills my trembling steps pursue ! 

Lov’d Lords, the tale of violence is true ;— 

Bothwell alarm’d, lest France should disapprove 

His bold aspiring to his Sovereign’s love, 

Watch’d my return from aes distant walls, 
e 


And bore me captive to his cast 


d halls.* 


His treacherous daring, though by love inspir’d, 
My inmost soul with indignation fir’d; 
Yet, I must own, when he before me bow'd, 
And of his daring guilt abhorrence vow'd, 
I pledg'd that hand for which such crime he dar'd, 
And for the —— rites my heart prepar’d. 

i 


Ask you why t 


us such hasty ties I sought, 


Know dread of shame the resolution taught ; 

For days confin’d, alas! in Bothwell’s power, 
From morn’s first rays to evening's closing hour, 
Oblig’d his passion’s daring vows to hear, 

No female friend, or loyal champion near, 

What could my threaten’d fame but marriage save ? 
And thence my mournful, fore’d consent I gave. 
But this conviction cheer’d me, that consent 

I knew would many a noble heart content, 





*“Ifwe may rely (says Robertson) on the letters published in Mary's name, the 
scheme had been communicated to her, and every step towards it was taken 
with her participation and advice.”—Here again the forged letters, though 
Robertson speaks with an IF, are brought forward to condemn Mary, and, if 
justly, are proofs, not only of Mary's contemptible and unnecessary artifice, but of 
her consummate folly. What need was there for her to resort to a stratagem which 
could blind no one, in order to excuse her forming a marriage to which her 
own nobles and counsellors had by a written document earnestly conjured her 
to consent? Why should she hesitate to marry Bothwell if she really loved him, 
when she had been told by those to whose opinion she bowed, that he ought to 


be the husband of her choice? 


Surely it is only consistent with common candour to allow, that if Mary had 
loved Bothwell she would at once have accepted his addresses, and that his 
ruffian violence was the consequence of his dread of losing her.—* Having the 
Queen’s person in his hands, he instantly commenced a suit, in order to obtain 


a divorce from Lady Jane Gordon, the Earl of Huntley's sister,”—Roberteon. 
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Since Scotland's Lords had Bothwell's worth proclaim'd, 
And him fit husband for their Sovereign nam'd. 

I will not, dare not tell what other cause 

Might bid my wounded heart no longer pause, 

Suffice, my fame I panted to redeem, 

And e’en by loss of peace regain esteem. 


Then blame me not,—yet Oh! I ask in vain— 
You feel the blighted Smaak of Lorraine ; 

Your hopes of high alliances are fled, 

Since with a subject Mary stoops to wed. 

But there, my Lords, your proud regrets confine, 
Though at your wrath my heart of hearts repine, 
Each angry charge 'gainst Bothwell now forbear, 
No tale of calumny must reach my ear ; 

Howe'er I might the lover’s frailties blame, 

‘They now are hidden by the husband’s name. 
Restor'd to freedom, my unbiass’d voice ) 
Proclaim’d Earl Bothwell Mary’s instant choice ; 
And know, howe'er your noble hearts may chide, 
Your once lov’d Mary now is—Bothwell’s bride. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncres, June—.1567. 
No. XIII. 


New wrongs! new woes! the trumpet spreads alarms, 
And lo! rebellious subjects spring to arms! 
Hark! the shrill clarion, as the doubling drum ! 
Against their Queen the lawless legions come! 
Come to avenge, they cry, my Darnley’s death, 
On him, alas! whom their united breath 

Declar'd was guiltless of that sacred blood ; 

On him, by whom array’d in arms they stood, 
While, as the dauntless champion of the land, 

For him they dar’d to ask their Sovereign’s hand. 
Oh! matchless baseness! when the historic page 
Shall tell its horrors to each future age, 

When truth through slander’s mist shall force its light, 
And give the story of my woes to sight, 

How will posterity those sorrows mourn, 

And o'er my wrongs with indignation burn! 

But hark! I'm summon’d! for the trumpet calls ! 
Farewel, Dunbar! I leave thy castle walls! 

1 go the dangers of the field to seek, 

But no reluctance pales this glowing cheek. 

Let death’s dread agents round this bosom fly, 
Misery has taught me that 'tis sweet to die. 

Then if, lov’d Lords ! some heaven-directed blow 
On Scotland’s Queen an early grave bestow, 

Ye tender friends of Mary’s youth, forbear 

To shed for her the unavailing tear. 

No—let the stain of grateful praise arise, 

If told, on death's still bed your Mary lies, 

Since, on the earth from every comfort driven, 
To her the only place of rest was Heaven. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE’S HAMLET. 


BY GOETHE, 


LirT.Le is known in this country 
of the multitudinous and multifa- 
rious works of the ‘ illustrious 
Goethe,” except his Werther and 
Faust; which, althouch suthcient to 
establish the reputation of an author, 
form scarcely one-twentieth part of 
the publications of this extraor- 
dinary genius. He has written, 
either expressly or incidentally, on 
every subject which can interest 
man, and in almost all he has dis- 
played a degree of facility, which 
at once bespeaks a vastness of eru- 
dition and talent, a profundity of 
thought, and an originality of ge- 
pius, scarcely peralleled in any one 
individual either living ordead, He 
is as familiar with the literature of 
almost every country and age, as 
with the authors who have illus- 
trated them; and assumes the man- 
ner and style of almost every one of 
them with as much success, and 
seemingly with as much ease, as if 
he had spent a whole life in the ex- 
clusive study of their several pro- 
ductions. T'o be convinced of this 
truth, one need only compare his 
Egmont with his Tasso, his Goltz 
von Berlichingen with his Iphegenie, 
his Clavigo with his Janered, and 
his Faust with them all. 

Who would have ever supposed 
that the author of Werther should 
also have written Winkelman and his 
Age; that he, who could condescend 
to write a farce like Jeryand Bitely, 
should possess the knowledge and 
genius contained in the work on Art 
and Antiquity, &c. and in the Doc- 
trine of Colours; in which it has 
been said he successfully refutes— 
do not startle, gentle reader! even 
Newton! and that he who possessed 
the erudition, which appears in his 
West-eastern Divan, should have 
bestowed his valuable time on the 
composition of a light poem such as 
Herman and Dorothea, or of novels 
such as The Affinity of Choice; or, 
William Meister’s — 
But even in these, as, indeed, might 
be expected, the hand of the master 
is discernable. Few similar pro- 
ductions offer a greater share of 
Eur. Mag. Oct. 1823. 


learning, philosophy, and just 
knowledge, with due appreciations 
of human character, a withal a 
high degree of excellence. This is 
peculiarly the case with the last 
mentioned novel, the beauties of 
which fully compensate for its truly 
German length and breadth; and 
we have no doubt that a spirited 
translation of this work would be 
gratifying to the British public. 

It is not our intention at present 
to commence a review of this work, 
but to confine ourselves to a few ex- 
tracts, which must be peculiarly in- 
teresting to the British reader, as 
conveying Gocthe’s sentiments, at 
least so it may be fairly presumed, 
on one of our greatest writers, 
Shakspeare, and one of his best 
productions, Hamlet. 

In order to be intelligible, how- 
ever, a hasty sketch of the subject 
of the novel will be necessary. Let 
it, therefore, be known, that Wil- 
liam Meister, the hero of the tale, 
is the son of a common-place, money- 
getting German merchant; but far 
from following the footsteps of his 
mereantile father, he becomes an 
ardent votary of the tragic muse ; 
he secretly frequents the theatre, 
and the shrine of a young and 
handsome actress; and at last, when 
he is sent by his father about the 
country, to transact some business, 
he gives the old gentleman the slip, 
and joins a band of strolling players. 
His adventures, while he associates 
with this motley groupe, are highly 
interesting and instructive. We are 
introduced to Princes, Counts and 
Countesses, Barons and Baronesses, 
without number, and are made ac- 
quainted with a series of characters 
such as could only be traced by a 
masterly hand like Goethe’s. Among 
these are two most extraordinary 
beings, a mad harp-player and a 
half-mad little girl, the latter of 
whom William rescues from the 
hands of a barbarous rope-dancer, 
and one of whose songs ** Know ye 
the land where the citron blows” 
even Lord Byron did not disdain to 
imitate in the opening of one of his 
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admirable poems.® Subsequently 
William becomes connected with a 
better class of actors; but soon 
getting tired of acting and actors 
altogether, and his father, who has 
died during his absence, having left 
him a considerable fortune, he re- 
tires from the stage for ever. He 
arrives at the castle of a Baron, 
where he meets with several persons 
whom he had seen before, and here 
several obscure passages of his life 
are explained. During this period 
he is induced to believe a charming 
little boy, whom he had met among 
the actors, to be his own, as the 
son of the pretty actress, whom he 
had known in his native town, and 
who had since died. Notwithstand- 
ing which awkward circumstance, 
the sister of the baron, a lady of 
extraordinary beauty and worth, 
consents to marry him, and so the 
= ends. 

e now proceed to our extracts. 
One of William’s conditions on 
going on the stage had not been 
admitted by Serlo, the stage-ma- 
nager, without difficulty. He had 
required that Hamlet should be per- 
formed in its entire and unmutilated 
state, to which singular demand the 
latter had only consented as far as 
it should be possible. Upon this 
point then they had hitherto had 
many a difference ; for their opinions 
on what was possible or not, or on 
what might be omitted in the play 
without its being mutilated, were 
not easily reconciled. 

William was yet in that happy 
age when we cannot conceive the 
possibility of a defect in a woman 
we love, or an author we esteem. 
Our feeling with respect to them is 
so perfect, so muchin harmony with 
itself, that we are also sompelted to 
imagine an equal harmony in them. 
Serlo, on the other hand, was fond, 
nay, almost too fond of making dis- 
tinctions; his acute understanding 
led him to consider a work of art 
only as being more or less imperfect 
as a composition. He thought that 
in the state in which plays were 
found, there was no occasion to be 
very Ceremonious with them, and thus 
he also ill-treated Shakspeare, and 
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especially Hamlet. William would 
never listen when the former spoke 
about separating the chaff from the 
grain. “It is no mixture of chaff 
and grain,” he would exclaim, “ jt 
is a stem with branches, twigs, 
leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits. 
Do they not subsist with each other, 
and by each other?” Then the 
former would say, that we do not 
bring the whole tree upon a table; 
that the artist ought to present to 
his guests golden apples on silver 
salvers. They exhausted themselves 
in similies, and their ideas seemed 
to recede more and more from one 
another. 

Our friend’s indignation, how. 
ever, was at the highest, when, after 
a long debate, Serlo once advised 
him, as the simplest means, to take 
up the pen boldly, strike out from 
the tragedy whatever was imprac- 
ticable, jon several persons into 
one; and, in case that he should not 
have sufficient experience or courage 
for such a task, to leave it to him, 
who would soon get through it. 

‘That is against our agreement. 
How can you possess so much levity 
with your correct taste ?” 

* My friend,” said Serlo, “you 
will acquire it too. I know but too 
well that it is a scandalous practice, 
which, —_ existed on no other 
theatre yet; but where is there one 
so neglected as ours ? The authors 
compel us to this disgusting mutila- 
tion, and the public permit it. How 
many pieces have we, then, which do 
not exceed the quantity of actors, 
scenery, stage-mechanism, time, dia- 
logue, and physical powers of the per- 
former, and yet we are to play, play 
continually, and always play some- 
thing new. Shall we then not take 
our advantage, if mutilated pieces 
will do as well as when they are 
complete. The public themselves 
give us the advantage! Few Ger- 
mans, and, perhaps, but few in- 
dividuals, of all modern nations, 
can judge of a whole work of art; 
they praise and blame only in parts; 
they fall only in raptures in parts; 
and this is very lucky for the actor, 
since the stage is always only 4 
thing put together at random.” 
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* “The Bride of Abydos.” 
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« But,’ replied William, “ must 
jt then remain so? Must every 
thing rewain as itis? Do not per- 
suade me that you are right; for no 

wer on earth shall induce me to 
ep a contract, which Lt should 
have concluded under the grossest 
delusion.” 

Serlo gave a different turn to the 
conversation, and requested William 
to consider again their-debates on 
Hamlet, and to think of some means, 
himself, of giving it a successful 
turn. 

After a few days spent in solitude, 
William cheerfully returned. “Ifl 
am not much mistaken, I have 
found out how to remedy the whole ; 
nay, | am convinced that Shak- 
speare himself would have managed 
it so, if his genius had not been too 
much bent on the principal object, 
or, — been misled by the 
romances from which he wrote.” 

“ Let us hear,” said Serlo gravely, 
seating himself on the sofa; “I 
shall listen calmly, but for that 
very reason I shall be a more severe 
critic.” 

William replied, “I am not afraid ; 
do but listen. After the strictest ex- 
amination, and the most mature re- 
flection, I distinguish in the com- 
position of the piece two things :— 
the first consists in the great internal 
relations of the persons and events, 
the mighty events arising from the 
characters and actions of the prin- 
cipal figures, and these are, indivi- 
dually, excellent and exquisite in 
the order in which they are inade to 
appear. They cannut be destroyed 
by any kind of treatment, nay, 
they can scarcely be disfigured. It 
is these which every one wishes to 
behold, which no one dares to 
touch, which penetrate deep into 
the soul, and which, as I under- 
stand, have almost all been brought 
on the German stage. A_ fault, 
however, was committed, in my 

inion, by considering, as too in- 
significant, the second thing ob- 
servable in this piece; I allude to 
the external relation of the persons, 
7 which they are brought from one 
place to another, or, by certain ac- 
cidental events, are in some way or 
other linked to each other, and 
which were only slightly touched 
upon, or even entirely omitted. It 
is true these threads are thin and 


loose, but they run through the 
whole piece, and keep together that 
which, without them, would fall 
asunder, and actually does so when 
they are cut off, and nothing but 
the ends left. Amongst these ex- 
ternal relations! reckon the trou- 
bles in Norway, the war against 
young Fortinbras, the embassy to 
the old uncle, the settling of the 
dispute, the expedition of young 
Fortinbras to Poland, and his re- 
turn at the end; likewise the re- 
turn of Horatio from Wittemberg ; 
Hamlet’s desire to go there; Laertes’ 
journey to France and his return ; 
Hamlet’s mission to England, his 
captivity among the pirates, and 
the death of the two courtiers after 
the fatal letter: all these are cir- 
cumstances and events fit to enlarge 
a novel, but which are very injurious 
to the unity of the piece in which 
the hero in particular has no plan. 

But these faults are like the hasty 
supports of a building, which ought 
not to be removed till they are sup- 
plied by some solid masonry. I 
propose, then, not to touch at all 
those great situations mentioned at 
first, but to preserve them in the 
whole as well as individually; on 
the other hand to throw away en- 
tirely all these external, disjointed, 
scattered, and diverting motives, 
and to substitute only one for all 
the rest....and this is, the troubles 
in Norway. This is my plan :—after 
the death of Hamlet’s father, the 
lately conquered Norwegians begin 
to stir. The governor of the coun- 
try sends his son Horatio (an old 
school-fellow of Hamlet’s, but who 
has outstripped all the others in 
bravery and experience) to Den- 
mark, in order to urge the dispatch- 
ing of the fleet, which however is 
much delayed by the new King de- 
voted to pleasure. Horatio knew 
the old King, having assisted in his 
last battles and enjoyed his favour ; 
a circumstance rather favourable to 
the first ghost scene. The new 
King, however, after having given 
an audience to Horatio, dispatches 
Laertes to Norway, with the intel- 
ligence that the fleet should soon 
arrive, whilst Horatio is commis- 
sioned to forward the fitting out of 
it; on the other hand, the mother 
will not allow Hamlet to go to sea 
with Horatio, as he wishes. 
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“ Thank God,” cried Serlo, “ thus 
we shall also get rid of Wittemberg 
and the University, which was al- 
ways a great objection. I entirel 
approve of your ideas, for the audi- 
ence need only think of two great 
distant objects, Norway and the 
fleet; all the rest they see, being all 

erformed, whilst otherwise the 
imagination is hurried about all 
over the globe.” 

“ You easily see,”’ continued Wil- 
liam, * how I can now also keep 
together all the rest. On Hamlet 
ioaaiee Horatio of the crime of 
his father-in-law, the latter advises 
him to go to Norway, assure him- 
self of the army, and return at its 
head. At the same time Hamlet 
becoming too formidable to the 
King and Queen, they see no nearer 
means of getting rid of him than 
by sending him to the fleet, giving 
him Rosencranz and Guldenstern 
as spies on his condnet; and La- 
ertes in the mean time coming 
back, they intend sending this en- 
raged youth after him for the pur- 
pose of dispatching him. But the 


fleet is retained by unfavourable 
winds; Hamlet returns, his walk 
in the church-yard may perhaps be 


successfully managed ; his meeting 
with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave 
is.a great indispensable moment. 
Then the King may consider that 
it might be better to rid himself of 
Hamlet immediately ; a féte is given 
in honour of his departure and his 
feigned reconciliation with Laertes, 
accompanied by a tournament, in 
which Hamlet and Laertes fight. 
Without the four corpses I cannot 
conclude the play, they must all 
die. Hamlet in dying, the people 
again obtaining their right of elec- 
tion, gives his vote to Horatio.” 

Having finished the new adapta- 
tion of the play, he read it to the 
company. ‘They expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with it, par- 
ticularly Serlo, who made many 
favourable observations. 

“ Amongst others,” he said, “* you 
have felt very justly that extraneous 
circumstances accompany this piece, 
and that they ought to be simpler 
than the great poet gave them to us, 
That which happens off the stage, 
which is not seen by the audience, 
and which they have to imagine, is 
like a back-ground, before whieh 
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the performing figures are movin 
The great simple prospect of the 
fleet and Norway will greatly add 
to the piece; if you take it ‘away 
altogether, it is only a family scene 
and the great idea of a whole royal 
house being destroyed through ‘in- 
ternal crimes and linproprieties, is 
not represented initsdignity. But 
if that back-ground itself remains, 
various, moveable, and confused, it 
would injure the impression of the 
figures.” 

William now again defended 
Shakspeare, and shewed that he 
had written for islanders, for Eng- 
lishmen, who themselyes are accus 
tomed to see in the back-ground 
nothing but ships, voyages, the 
coast of France and pirates; and 
that a representation, which to them 
would appear quite familiar, would 
divert and confuse us. Serlo wished 
him to unite Rosencranz and Gu 
denstern into one. 

* God keep me from such abbre- 
viations, which destroy both sense 
and effect,” replied William ; “ What 
these two men are and do, cannot 
be represented by one. In such 
trifles we perceive Shakspeare’s 
greatness. This sneaking, this 
bending and bowing, this cringing, 
caressing and flattering, this dexte- 
rity, this sycophancy, this univer- 
sality and shallowness, this legal 
rascality, this incapacity, how can 
it be expressed by one individual? 
There ought to be at least a dozen 
of them, if they could be had; for 
they are not only something in so- 
ciety, they are society itself, and 
Shakspeare was very modest and 
wise for introducing only a couple 
of such representatives. Besides, I 
want them in my arrangement, as a 
couple to contrast with the one, ex- 
cellent Horatio.” 

‘ Shakspeare,” said William, “ in- 
troduces the actors for two purposes. 
First, the man, who recites the death 
of Priam with so much emotion, 
makes a deep impression on the 
Prince himself; he sharpens the 
conscience of the wavering young 
man, and thus this scene becomes 
the prelude to the other, in which 
the little play has so great an effect 
on the King. Hamlet feels shame 
on seeing the actors so strongly 
sympathising with the woes © 
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others, and those woes feigned ; 
and thus the idea of making in this 
manner an attempt on the consci- 
ence of his father-in-law is excited 
in him.” 
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Serlo had undertaken the part of 
Polonius. ‘* One evening,” he said, 
good humouredly, “I promise to 

ive you a good charactér this time. 
F shall introduce the necessary tran- 
quillity and security, shallowness 
and importance, gracefulness and 
absurdity, freedom and watchful- 
ness, blunt mischievousness and 
feigned candour, wherever they 
should be. I shall perform and 
represent such a grey-headed, ho- 
nest, persevering, time-serving half- 
rascal, in the politest manner; in 
which performance I shall avail my- 
self of the somewhat rude and 
coarse touches of our author. I 
shall talk like a book when I am 
prepared, and like a fool when I am 
in good spirits. I shall be absurd 
in order to speak to every body’s 
fancy, and be always so cunning, as 
to take no notice when people make 
a fool of me.” 

One day the conversation turned 
upon the respective merits of the 
novel and the drama, of which the 
following was nearly the result: 

In the novel as in the drama we 
see human nature and action. The 
difference of the two compositions 
is not merely in their external form, 
not in the circumstance of the per- 
sons speaking in the one, whilst in 
the other they are generally the 
subjects of a narrative. Unfortu- 
nately many dramas are but novels 
in dialogue, and it would not be 
impossible to write a drama in let- 
ters. The novel is principally to 
present sentiments and events; the 
drama, characters and deeds. The 
novel must proceed slowly, and the 
sentiments of the principal figure 
must, in some way or other, impede 
prrogress of the whole towards 
its development. The drama must 
run, and the character of the prin- 
cipal figure must press forward to 
the end, only being impeded in its 
progress. The hero of a novel must 

€ passive, at least not active ina 
high degree ; of that of the drama 
We require action and deed. Gran- 
dison, Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar 


of Wakefield, even Tom Jones, if 
not passive, are at least impeding 
persons, and all the events are, ina 
certain measure, modeled after their 
sentiments. In the drama the hero 
models nothing after himself; every 
thing resists him; and he either re- 
moves the impediments out of his 
way, or he xa under them, 

Thus they also agreed that in the 
novel much might be allowed to the 
effects of chance; which, however, 
should always be turned and guided 
by the sentiments of the persons ; 
but that fate which urges man, with- 
out his co-operation, by means of 
unconnected external circumstances 
to an unforeseen catastrophe, can 
only be admitted in the drama; that 
chance might produce pathetical, 
but no tragical events; that fate, 
however, must always be terrible, 
and becomes eminently tragical by 
bringing guilty and innocent ac- 
tions, though independent of each 
other, into one disastrous combi- 
nation. These reflections again 
brought them to the strange Ham- 
let, and the peculiarities of the play. 
The hero, they said, has in fact 
only sentiments too; he meets with 
events, only on which account the 
play has something of the prolixity 
of the novel: but fate having traced 
the plan, the piece proceeding from 
a horrid deed, and the hero being 
constantly urged on to a horrid 
deed, it is eminently tragical, and 
suffers no other than a tragical 
issue. . 

** But are you inexorable? Must 
Hamlet die at the end ?” asked Serlo. 

** How can [ let him live,” said 
William, “ since the whole piece 
presses him to death.”—* But the 
public desire his life.” 

We also wish that a good nsefual 
man, dying from a chronic disease, 
might have lived longer. The fa- 
mily weep and conjure the physi- 
cian, who cannot give him life; and 
as little as he can resist a natural 
necessity, can we command an ac- 
knowledged necessity of the art. It 
is a false condescension to the mul- 
titude, by exciting in them the feel- 
ings that they wish to have, and not 
those which they ought to have. 

He who brings his money may 
demand the commodity according to 
his fancy in some respect; but the 
public has a right to be respected, 
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and not to be treated like children, 
to get their money, Let us gradu- 
ally impart to them, through good 
performances, a taste for what is 
good, and they will bring their 
money. with increased pleasure, 
since neither reason nor prudence 
can blame them for such expense. 


THE PRIZE IN 


I pArp a visit, a short time ago, 
to a very worthy and intelligent 
mechanic, residing in a neighbour- 
ing town, of which I had myself 
been formerly an inhabitant. The 
man received and entertained me in 
a very friendly way, and related to 
me, as we sat at the open window of 
his little parlour, the most impor- 
tant changes that had taken place 
since L had ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the community; pointing out 
many a house, whose tenants were 
no longer the same that I had left 
there. On a sudden he drew my 
attention to a poor woman witha 
countenance expressive of deep sor- 
row, who was walking along the 
street with slow and weary steps. 
‘That she was poor her dress, which 
though extremely clean was abun- 
dantly darned and washed almost to 
shreds, too plainly indicated, and 
its whole appearance shewed it to 
be a remnant of better days, with 
which it had faded. Her face was 
pale, her gesture sad, and her obei- 
sance to a few passengers who met 
her bashful, a strikingly humble. 
As she wished us a good day, I 
thought I saw a feature of gratitude 
to my host mix with the expression 
of deeply rooted sorrow in her 
look. 

“What do you think of her?” 
said the man, when she had passed. 

* Perhaps a victim of seduction ? 
Yet no!” said I, instantly correcting 
my judgment, ‘or she must have 
fallen under excusatory circum- 
stances. With the expressive grief 
and helplessness, which seemed to 
implore compassion and relief, her 
large blue eye spoke innocence and 
dignity. But unfortunate she surely 
is.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined he, ‘ unfortu- 
nate and poor through gaining a 
Prize in the Lottery.’ 


We may flatter them, as we flatter g 
favourite child, in order to iinprove 
and ultimately to enlighten it; nog 
as we flatter the rich or great jn 
order to perpetuate the error by 
which we profit. 

A. B. Z. 


THE LOTTERY. 


I expressed curiosity; the man 
closed the window, and proceeded 
to relate the following. 

“This unfortunate "woman was 
once among the number of the 
sprightliest and most beautiful 
maidens our little town could boast 
of. Her parents, distant relations 
of mine, were industrious mechanics, 
and maintained themselves with de- 
cency and comfort. Sophia’s ele- 
gant figure, her beauty and en- 
chanting modesty, gained the affec- 
tions of young Sillner, an excellent 
cabinet-maker. For some months 
he was continually in her company, 
and I observed with delight the 
sincere and timid attachment of 
these young people. They will 
make a happy pair, thought I, for 
one is worthy of the other. And 
nothing was wanting to their hap- 
piness but the performance of the 
ceremony. 

* One evening I found a man at the 
house of Sophia’s parents, whom I 
am always sorry to meet anywhere. 
This fellow had enceliesd his repu- 
table and lucrative employment to 
his idle and roving disposition, and 
resorted to all manner of low and 
indirect methods of gaining a live- 
lihood. He was a broker and a 
match-maker ; he angled a_ few 
hours in the day ; bred young birds 
and taught them to pipe tunes ; 
now and then he sent up an air-bal- 
loon, or discharged a few rockets 
for money, and did every thing, in 
short, but what he onght. That 
evening he stood at the table with a 
handful of tickets of a foreign lot- 
tery, which, in despite of a very wise 
sad salutary law, he was endeavour- 
ing to sell for his own benefit, and 
he talked a great deal, with a honied 
tongue and a persuasive smile, of 
how unusual it was to lose, how 
many opulent people in the world 
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owed their fortunes entirely to the 
Lottery, and how great the plea- 
sure must be to draw the capital 
ize! Young Sillner looked grave, 
and I expressed my — earn- 
estly, though with calmness. ‘I 
must tell you that Iam very much 
against Lottery Schemes. I have 
known so many people, who have 
Jost all through them ; property, 
reputation, virtue, and peace of 
mind. The constant hope and re- 
liance on a thing uncertain, and be- 
ond our controul, causes us to give 
ap, at length, the confidence in 
oneself, the building upon a sure 
foundation, upon skilful industry 
and resolute economy. We throw 
away what is within our grasp, and 
snatch at that which a hundred 
hands are stretched out to seize; 
we abandon our wholesome food, 
and amuse our hunger with the 
romise of delicacies to come; and, 
if they do not come, we grow despe- 
rate. Itis a lamentable condition to 
be happy only in vain expectation. 
And if the expectation is fulfilled, 
I tremble at becoming suddenly rich. 
They, who are descended of opulent 
parents, are for the most part edu- 
cated for the management of pro- 
rty; and they, who grow rich by 
ndustry and perseverance, will be 
eatted by those qualities to make 
a right use of their well-gotton for- 
tunes; but he, who, either by in- 
heritance or the _— a prize, is 
plunged at once into affiuence, is in 
_ danger. I bave known but 
w who have been benefitted in the 
end by what thus fell into their 

kets without their knowing how 
came there. {I have seen many 
die away, prematurely, upon a rich 
inheritance, and many who have 
rioted in luxury for a tew years, in 
defiance of all warning and remon- 
strance, and then been reduced to 
beg in the streets for a wretched 
subsistence.’ 

“ All this I impressed upon them 
as well as I could, but a scrap of 
paper upon which a Lottery Scheme 
is printed, and which is equivalent 
to a piece of gold, has, over some 
learts, an indescribable charm. 

“ The smiles of the man with the 
Tickets, and his shrugs at my short- 
sightedness, aided by the cool as- 
surance with which he aflrmed, 
that hundreds would be glad to en- 


joy the advantage which he thus 
offered purely out of friendship, got 
the better of my arguments, in the 
minds of Sophia’s parents. To 
these, too, it was answered, that the 
produce of the Lottery was to be 
appropriated to some charitable in- 
stitution. I don’t recollect whieh 
the fellow named to me. ‘1 respect 
every good intention,’ I rephed; 
‘but I can nevertheless, see, that 
this or that means, which is em- 
poyed, is not the fittest. If I, for 
example, were to entice the children 
of the wealthy into my house, and 
then for a little fruit, or an almond 
cake, or merely by a promise of 
toys and playthings, were to per- 
suade them to give me their jackets 
and hats to clothe poor skildees 
with them, you surely would not 
call that a benevolent institution ?° 
—‘ Qh! your comparison will not 
hold!’ they all onaliiuahs I main- 
tained that it did hold good, as 
comparisons generally do, that is, 
in its main features. 

** So we argued and disputed a long 
time. At last the fellow with the 
tickets resolved to go; but before 
he did so, Suphia’s parents also re- 
solved to yo,—to the bureau, name- 
ly. Every thing there in the shape 
of money was collected together, 
even to the contents of the grand- 
father’s money box ; some old coins, 
and various pocket-pieces with rings, 
which the man readily offered to 
change, were diligently rummaged 
out. The scrap of paper was now 
laid in the place of the savings of 
years—and would to God it had 
ever remained there! Probably the 
usual result would have tauglit them 
an useful lesson for the future; but 
conceive how unfortunate. Ina little 
time we heard a great uproar, and 
the neighbours thundered at my 
door to announce that the ticket had 
been drawn a prize of above two 
thousand pounds, 

** Sophia's parents, accompanied by 
the man, who, being the founder, 
was, of course, the participator in 
this good fortune, and who, from 
this time, became the chief friend 
and adviser of the family, met me 
with shouts of triumph. I rejoiced, 
as I could, certainly rather coldly 
and timidly. ‘ Cousin is envious,’ 
said they, after my departure; but 
they were mistaken. When a man 
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sits down to his work with pleasure, 
and to his simple meal at noon and 
his bread and cheese in the evening 
with perfect contentment, he envies 
no man’s lot. It is true that I may 
have looked angry, for I could not 
help observing the melancholy air 
with which Sophia regarded her 
lover from time to time, while her 
parents treated him with contempt, 
and often checked his sensible re- 
marks with great asperity. 

“What I foresawhappened. The 
new friend and privy counsellor of 
the family courted Sophia on behalf 
of a merchant, whom he recom- 
mended as he had done the ticket, 
bat whose proposal rested upon the 
condition that he should receive the 
whole amount of the prize by way 
of dower, because he happened to 
be in want of precisely that sum to 
re-establish his credit. People who 
seek to raise themselves above their 
station in life will submit, if need 
be, to the meanest humiliations to 
further their ambition; and sv it 
proved in this instance. That the 
new suitor wanted nothing but the 
money, was clearly enough express- 
ed. Sophia = and lamented, 
and wrung her hands for Sillner, 
whom she loved; but her entreaties, 
and my remonstrances, supported by 
those of other friends, availed no- 
thing—the parents had set their 
hearts upon the match, and they 
completed their own ruin by the ex- 
travagant preparations which they 
made for celebrating their nuptials. 

“* | saw Sophia led to the altar, and 
I shall never forget that day. Pale, 
and wan, and emaciated, she ap- 
peared as a lady lately risen from 
the bed of labour. What do I say? 
No; insuch a case, there is a ray of 
joy and happiness that brightens : 
the pain-worn countenance; a look 
of triumph and of maternal love— 
but Sophia's eye betokened only dis- 
tress, and anxiety, and dread. 

“ While Sillner found his happiness 
in the possession of another young 


woman, his equal in life, Sophia's 
marriage, in which love had no part, 
became a grievous yoke. Fora few 
vears her outward circumstances 
were tolerable. The intercourse 
with a man, who cared little about 
her, could not give her contentment 
or peace.. Then followed the sud. 
den downfal of his establishment, 
which had been only propt up by 
the dower. Her husband, who had 
long since destroyed his constitu. 
tion by irregular living, died last 
winter. His creditors pressed upon 
her from all sides; the effects that 
remained were inadequate to the 
payment of half their r sarang and 
Sophia would now be a beggar, but 
that she supports herself, in spite of 
her broken health, by the labour of 
her hands. Fatal Prize in the Lot. 
tery!” 

As the man uttered this ejacula. 
tion we heard a disturbance at a 
little distance; from the window 
we could see nothing but a crowd of 
— collected in front of a house. 
dowever, my host’s little daughter 
soon came running in breathiless, 
and related the particulars. ‘ Alas, 
wor widow! Think, father; an 
ill-natured, wicked woman, to whom 
the deceased merchant owed a trifle, 
ran up to her in the street and 
threatened her with blows, calling 
her a proud cheat, and I know not 
what names besides. The unfortu- 
nate woman clasped her hands over 
her head and swooned away. Just 
as I came up they carried her into 
a house, and Sillner, who lives close 
by, came running to the spot, spoke 
to the furious woman, and became 
security for the few pounds. Poor 
innocent woman !"—* She is inno- 
cent, my dear,” said the father; “ I 
will go to her again to-day, and do 
what I can for her. Who knows 
how great her distress may be again. 
Dear, amiable Sophia, what a trea- 
sure have you lost in Sillner, through 
that cursed Prize in the Lottery.” 









































Felix and Mariaquita. 


FELIX AND MARIAQUITA. 


AN EPISODE. 


From the “ War of the Isles,” a Poem, in Ten Cantos, now in the press. 


Wuere Guadalquiver rolls its limpid stream, 
Near to thy ancient Corduba, Oh! Spain; 
Where nature showered its bounties, Sol his beam, 
And all was smiling as the golden reign, 
Which blessed the shepherds of Arcadia’s plain, 
Young Mariaquita dwelt,* of Spanish girls 
The fairest blossom in their lovely train; 
The fairest of the land, where Sean twirls 
The castanet, and love his silken flag unfurls. 


Sweet are the days of youth, and sweet the hours 

Of rural mirth, and innocence, and ease, 
When hope leads fancy to her sylvan bowers, 

Where naught but fragrant perfumes fan the breeze ; 
And Time has not impregnated disease 

Into the pores where care with age soon creeps— 
And young desire with Iris-plumage flies, 

As the brisk bee from flower to flower, and steeps 
His lips, all honeyed o’er; then on as blithely leaps. 


Such were the hours that Mariaquita knew; 
And love had lately brushed her with his wing, 
And whisper’d in her ear a tale more true 
Than he attunes, oft, in his wandering ; 
And had infused his sweets without his sting, 
Stealing upon her heart as summer’s air, 
Which stirs a bed of roses blossoming ; 
Pure as the orison of childhood’s prayer ; 
Fond as the mother’s breast who clasps her infant care. 


And, Oh! the blushing half-averted cheek, 
When Felix met that lustre-gemed dark eye, 
Timidly tender. Then would its glance speak 
Those thoughts of teeming sensibility, 
Which o’er the aspect of the features fly 
More strong than all that language could express ;— 
Nor did the heart of Felix marvel, ‘* why?” 
At those soft tell-tales of her tenderness, — 
He too had questioned love, whose soft reply was “ yes.”’ 





* Among the many sorrowful tales, which the history of the Spanish war 
(when the country was invaded by Buonaparte) could furnish, I have selected 
the present. Every circumstance is as it too frequently happened. It was told 
me by a Spanish Hidalgo, at a small town, called Naval Moral, a short distance 
from the Bridge of Almaraz. To those who are unacquainted with the brutali- 
ties, which the army of France committed during the war in Spain, I would re- 
commend the perusal of “Felix Alvarez,” which spirited and pleasing account 
has been much admired; and with whose accomplished author it was my 


geod fortune to be during a great part of the campaign —AUTH. 
Eur, Mag. Oct. 1823. 
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Feliz and Mariaquita. 


Oh! who can watch the eye where beauty shines, 
Nor thrill in fondness ’neath its lovely gaze ; 
Nor wish to bend him at so fair a shrine, 
Adore the vision bright where Heaven’s light rays, 
The cheek’s pale rose-dyed sheen, the smile which plays 
Sweetly impressive o’er the features’ cast, 
As the soft tender glow of autumn’s days, 
Leaving a sweeter memory as it passed, 
As flowers, whose essence breathed, have fragrance to the last. 


sts 


And in the vale they dwelt in, all was mirth ; 
Oft had they heard of, but ne’er dream'd that war, 

(Which had o’errun the fairest climes on earth,) 
Would shortly turn its hot malignant star 

Towards their peaceful homes, and drive its car 
Scorching, lke Phaeton, the abodes of men; 

Ah! then the dram would drown the soft guitar, 
And anguish, death, and discord make a den 

Of their now peaceful vale,—contentment’s denizen. 
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Dark treason soon supplied what force could not; 
Ambition’s slave (whose curse had lately drown’d 
Europe with blood and tears) with heinous plot 
Now seized possession of Hesperia’s ground : 
Little he deemed that some would there be found 
Patient in woe, and patriot-like in mind; 
But that the portent of his name’s dark sound 
(Borne like the thunder-clap upon the wind) 
Would awe their hearts to bend to slavery’s yoke resign’d. 
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But soon was leagued full many a mountain-band— 
What! though the foe had rush’d from East to West, 
And let his eagles loose upon the land, 
Devouring and destroying ? some possessed 
Of daring minds, and fired with freedom’s zest, 
Fled to their Sierra’s fortresses and hold ; 
And, ’mongst the few, young Felix with the rest 
Could not look tamely on, with spirit bold, 
To see oppression’s chain around his country rolled, 


The vale he loved, the friends so softly dear, 

And that fair form in which his heart delighted.— 
Ah! luckless fate, how often dost thou sere 

Oar fairest hopes! how often hast thou blighted 
Youth’s most devoted vision, too short-sighted ; 

Gione, as a meteor or a summer’s leaf; 
Tearing asunder those whom love united : 

Who could have seen thee, in a space so brief, 
Turning those smiles to tears! that merriment to grief ! 


Oh! he who fosters hope will often find 
The smile he coins but glistens to deceive ; 
And he, who pictures pleasure in his mind, 
Will often lack its joys; he who will weave 
Fair visions of the brain and can believe 
The flitting colourings of his fancy’s beam, 
Will ever have a host of ills to grieve. 
Joys are not lasting as their shadows seem, 
Aud we oft stamp as fact what fancy did but dream. 











Felix and Mariaquita. 


And oh! that farewell, parting hour was come, 

Tears, sighs, and all that sorrow doth respire, 
Tokens of love were her’s; even that home 

She would have flown from ; but alas! her sire 
Grown old, infirm with years as to require 

All that a child’s attention should bestow! 
Here filial love silenced at once desire, 

Striving to soothe her tender heart of woe 


With thoughts, that happier days would recompence the blow! 


And two revolving moons had passed away, 
Since Felix from his love oa home had gone; 
Tidings were brought of feuds, each coming day, 
Yet they were doubtful or but little known; 
At length the cloud of war came thickening on, 
Darkening o’er Andalusia’s verdant plain ; 
Already were Morena’s summits won, 
And the loose foe, whom nothing could restrain, 
Bringing dismay, and death, and havock in his train. 


Brief be my tale, where grief it’s burthen is; 
One morn the foe broke in upon the vale, 
Making that peaceful spot a dark abyss 
Of every horror that can well assail ; 
The shriek of death, the matron’s, virgin’s wail, 
The riot of intemperance and hate ; 
A childless parent’s or an orphan’s tale 
Soon had to grieve at the york deeds of fate, 
And curse the hardened fiends that could such scenes create. 


But to my sequel,—how shall words describe 
What Mariaquita and her sire befell ? 
Behold some ruffians of that lawless tribe | 
Broke in upon that bower where love did dwell, 
And seizing her with a lascivious yell 
Tore her (while clinging) from her parent’s arms ; 
He, in his frenzy rushing to repel, 
Was struck to earth, and life’s last spirit warms 
To curse the hands that now defiled his daughter's charms. 


And passion sated, there it left her form, 

Pale, fallen, and faded—all but life now fled ; 
Even as a rose-bud, blasted by the storm, 

Struck by the whirlwind to its parent bed, 
Where yesterday it rose its lovely head 

Fragrant and fresh, and glittering in the dew ;— 
Ah! whither hope? Ah! why deceit thus spread, 

That, like the Dead Sea’s fruit art fair in hue 
But inwardly all dust and ashes to the view. 


For oh! she never woke to reason more! 
Sorrow and suffering had subdued her mind ; 
That ray of nature’s light was clouded o’er, 
And left a frame all tenantless behind ; 
Even as a ruined structure, where the wind 
Murmurs with strange and confused sound; devoid 
Of sense thus thought flits loose and unconfined, 
Till day on day left nature unsupplied ;— 
This could’ not last~she sleeps by fer loved parent’s side, 
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High Life. 


Muse! twine a cypress garland round thy lyre; . 
Maids! weep the fairest of thy shevhhand ; 
She, who could once the smile of mirth inspire, 


Nipt 


In a in look the loveliest of the land, 
ike a flower by fate’s untimely hand! 


nd Felix came to find a desert-spot 
Where every charm once glowed, as if the wand 
Of some destructive power had chosen to blot 
Its charms from nature’s face, and seal its mournful lot ? 


O’er that green sod, which marked the tenement 
Where she, he loved, in sleep eternal lay— 
An oath of vengeance ’gainst the foes he sent, 
Who tore her in her loveliness away! 
By secret stealth, or contest’s open fray, 
Revenge looks only to the end it swore ; 
And well did he their deed of blood repay ; 
He lived to hurl the foe to Hades’ shore, 
To see Gaul fly his land and peace her smiles restore. 


Canto V. Stanza 6. 


HIGH LIFE. 


Tue eccentric and dissipated Lord 
Baltimore had exhausted all the 
pleasures of life, nearly ruined his 
constitution, and involved his estates 
in great difficulties before he reached 
the age of thirty. His friends saw 
that nothing could save him from 
ruin and an early dissolution, but a 
marriage, wth might unite the 
double advantage of weaning his 
mind from the love of pleasure by 
the prospect of domestic aes 
and repair the injury, sustained by 
his fortune, by a great addition 
of wealth. The immensely rich 
daughter of a London banker was 
the lady, whom his friends selected 
to reform his manners and repair his 
fortune. Negociations were secretly 
opened between the friends of Lord 

altimore, and the father of his in- 
tended bride, some time before that 
nobleman or the lady were made 
acquainted with their views; and 
nothing was wanting to complete the 
match, but an opportunity of placing 
the wealthy heiress before his Lord- 
ship’s eyes at a moment, when con- 
siderable losses at play and a lon 
course of exhausting pleasure should 
have left his mind in a state of aliena- 
tion from his follies, and have in- 


— him with an appetite for 
change. An opportunity of this 
nature soon presented itself. Fifteen 
successive nights of deep play, and 
the loss of thirty thousand pounds, 
were followed by a consciousness, 
that neither his constitution nor his 
fortune could for any length of time 
sustain such debilitating efforts. 
While he was in this temper of 
mind, and on a certain morning 
after he had spent the whole night 
at a gambling house, he was visited 
by his uncle, who had been the chief 
negociator of the marriage. He 
found him sitting at his breakfast 
table, pale, emaciated, dejected in 
spirits, and evidently under the in- 

uence of great uneasiness. As 
soon as his uncle beheld him, he 
was conscious that no opportunity, 
more favourable than the one then 
present, was likely to occur; and he 
prepared himself to enter upon 4 
course of friendly admonition. The 
young Lord soon gave him an oc- 
casion of developing his schemes, 
by representing to him the great 
losses which bahed lately sustained ; 
the trouble and uneasiness of his 
mind ; the disgust he felt for those 
dissipated habits, by which he had 
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heen, for such a length of time, en- 
thralled; the absolute necessity of 
repose to his constitution, and of 
economy to his finances. ‘ These 
are mere trifles, my dear boy,” said 
his uncle, *‘ and may all be repaired 
bya successful marriage,”—* Speak 
not to me on that subject,” said 
Lord Baltimore, ‘I am tired of the 
sight of women. The very name of 
marriage alarms me with the appre- 
hension of some overwhelming evils, 
from which no exertion or good 
fortune could ever extricate me. If 
you wish to make me happy, inform 
me of some one, who will lend me a 
handred thousand pounds to enable 
me to surmount my present difficul- 
ties, and make one final attempt to 
recover those vast sums of which the 
better fortune of my friends has 
deprived me.”—*I know such a 
person,” replied his uncle, ‘* who 
will not only lend you one, but two, 
three, or even more hundred thou- 
sands, if you will give me a com- 
mission to treat with him.”—* You 
make me the happiest of men,’ re- 
plied Lord Baltimore, rising _ 
and seizing him by the hand. “ 

consign to you the power of nego- 
ciating the business for me. Con- 
sent to any interest, any terms, any 
conditions, provided I can have the 
money imu.ediately.”—* The con- 
ditions, my dear Lord,”’ replied his 
uncle, “ are extremely favourable 
to yourself: you have only to con- 
sent to ——’’—‘“] will consent to 
any thing,” added Lord Baltimore 
hastily.” —** You have only to con- 
sent,” rejoined his uncle, * to marry 
his daughter, and the sum of three 
hundred thousand pounds will be 
paid as the dowry of the lady.”— 
“ Death!” cried Lord Baltimore, 
“are these the conditions? Is there 
no way of obtaining the money 
without being subjected to the con- 
straint of a repulsive marriage ? 
Perhaps the old fellow will take 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty per cent ; 
any thing, any thing, my dear 
uncle, but the marriage.” ‘ Re- 
member your difficulties,” said the 
uncle. “ The marriage! the mar- 
riage!” replied Lord Baltimore. 
* Recollect,’”’ said his uncle, ** how 
enormous are your debts, and how 
deeply you are engaged in honour 
to pay them. Remember the ex- 
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alted rank you hold in_ society, 
which cannot be supported without 
an income adequate to its dignity. 
Forget not the duty you owe to 
your posterity, to transmit to them 
your title and estates as perfect and 
unincumbered as they were when 
you received them from your ances- 
tors.”” Lord Baltimore felt the force 
of his uncle’s reasoning, and re- 
quested to have three days and 
nights to consider of it. The nights 
were passed in the deepest play, and 
the days, or at least the greater 
part of them, in bed. He could not 
make up his mind to marry. The 
thought of it was horrible. He 
could not continue in the same 
course of irregular pleasures and 
expensive habits without the pros- 
ect of endless and _irretrieva- 
le difficulties. Some retirement 
from the frequency of debilitating 
—_ was necessary to preserve 
im from an early grave. Marriage, 
ruin, death, were three monsters 
which continually haunted his ima- 
= he was obliged to em- 
race one; and marriage, notwith- 
standing all its ‘disadvantages, ap- 
peared the least dreadful of the 
three. In a moment of impatience 
and vexation, he wrote a note to 
his uncle, and empowered him to 
negociate for the hand of the wealthy 
banker's daughter. He professed 
himself prepared to sacrifice his 
liberty to the welfare and dignit 
of his family ; and demean himself 
by a marriage with a citizen's 
daughter, bringing him three hun- 
dred thousand pounds as a dowry, 
that the ancient estates of the Balti- 
mores might continue whole and 
unincumbered to his descendants; 
but he begged to be relieved from 
the toil and tediousness of making 
love, and hoped that no farther 
courtship would be expected from 
him than just to ask the lady's con- 
sent. The whole business was soon 
arranged, The banker thought the 
words “my Lady Baltimore,” were 
each of them worth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and his daughter was 
captivated wiih the thought of bein 
united to one of the most exalte 
titles of the kingdom, and charmed 
with the prospect of the merit of 
being able to reform one of the most 
dissipated of noblemen. Lord Bal- 
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timore was soon introduced to his 
intended bride, and submitted him- 
self with more patience than was ex- 
pected, to the disagreeable incon- 
venience of a courtship of half an 
hour. The lady was prepared to 
accept his offer, and approve of 
whatever day he might fix for 
their marriage. They were soon 
united, and became, almost imme- 
diately after their marriage, remark-. 
able for a cold and regular _polite- 
ness to each other, which never as- 
ired to love or descended to hatred. 

Juring the two years which elapsed 
between the marriage of Lord Balti- 
more and his death, he was scarcely 
ever seen in her company ; and was 
never heard to mention her with 
any approbation, except when he 
was made acquainted with the birth 
of his daughter and only child. A. 
fever carried him off in his thirty- 
first year, and terminated a life 
which had continued without ad- 
vantage, and ended without regret 
to any one. 

Lady Baltimore had derived so 
little comfort from her first mar- 
riage, that she felt no inclination to 
involve herself in new vexations by 
a second. Although solicited by nu- 
merous suitors, she had the pru- 
dence to remain a widow, and de- 
vote her chief endeavours to the 
welfare and education of her child. 
Nothing could exceed the care and 
attention with which the young 
Countess of Baltimore was reared 
and educated. She was trained to 
refinement by a succession of delica- 
cies which attenuated both her per- 
son and intellect. Known to be the 
richest heiress in the kingdom, she 
was early taught to regard herself 
as a personage of much importance, 
and to assume airs of dignity and 
consequence. The flatteries and at- 
tentions which she received at home 
were exceeded by those that were 
paid her abroad. She had scarcely 
attained her tenth year, when the 
heads of many noble families as- 
pired to an alliance, which by its 
wealth and dignity would aggrandize 
the most illustrious youth of the 
kingdom. The moment of her first 
appearance in public was watched 
by hundreds of young men, who 
were preparing their tenderest sighs 
and their softest words to pour into 
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her car. The poets of the day were 
retained to celebrate her opening 
beauties. The public prints teemed 
with elaborate descriptions of her 
person, accomplishments, wealth, 
and estates. At last the happy mo. 
ment arrived when she appeared in 
public, and, like the sun in its meri. 


dian splendour, gave light and ani- 


mation to all, Wherever she turned 
she bebeld numerous youths bowing 
with reverential love before her, 
No aversion—no coldness—no in- 
difference ever met her eye. Man- 
kind appeared to be made of the 
most gentle and tender materials, 
and those who had seen her pass 
through the crowds of submissive 
suitors, who watched every move- 
ment of her person, might have con- 
cluded that she was some super- 
natural being, whose approach Mad 
banished from society every rough 
and uneasy feeling. The letters, 
poems, petitions, which were ad- 
dressed to her, surpassed calcula- 
tion. They all breathed the same 
sentiment, love; and were together 
a singular monumeut of protesta- 
tions without sincerity, passion with- 
out feeling, ardour without warmth, 
and tenderness without emotion. 
In truth, the young Countess of 
Baltimore was of all ladies of her 
day the one, who was most sought 
after, and the least beloved ; for her 
immense wealth was a quality of 
such power, that it totally excluded 
the interference of any other senti- 
ment except avarice; but so ad- 
mirably did that passion imitate the 
feelings of real love, that it would 
have required a person of much 
greater experience and acuteness 
than was the Countess of Baltimore 
to have discovered the deception. 
Some one, we believe Swift, says 
that the happiness of life consists in 
being agreeably deceived, and the 
Countess of Baltimore was, unfor- 
tunately for her, at that age when 
we are little disposed to question 
the assertions of people, and when 
we listen with the most implicit 
faith to the protestations of pre- 
tended love. She was incapable of 
distinguishing what portion of the 
immense reverence she received was 
paid to her person, and what to her 
wealth ; and being a young lady of 
moderate capacity, and accustomed 
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to early and extravagant praise, she 
very naturally received the adula- 
tions of her admirers as just tri- 
butes paid to her superior charms 
and sidediinsinte, Her friends, how- 
ever, considered the amazing in- 
fluence she possessed in society in 
its proper light, ae attributed 
it to the charms of her prodigious 
wealth. It was their endeavour 
that she should use that wealth as 
the means of purchasing the greatest 
advantages, or, in other words, that 
she should accept of noalliance which 
would not confer upon her the title 
of the highest dignity which a sub- 
ject could reach. There was, never- 
theless, considerable difficulty in de- 
ciding upon what eldest son of the 
different Dukes the choice should 
fall. The Duke of A——’s son was 
aCatholic. The Duke of B——’s 
son was an idiot. The Duke of 
C——’s son was so exceedingly 
ig and so enn involved in 
ebt, that a considerable portion of 
her fortune would have gone to clear 
him of his encumbrances. The 








Dake of D *sson wasdeaf. The 
Duke of E——’s son was blind. 
The Duke of F——’s son was lame. 
rhe Duke of G *s Son wasinsane, 


and the Duke of H had no son 
atall. They then examined the list 
of Marquisses, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, and found that there were 
among the sons of these noblemen 
seven minors, six idiots, eight crip- 
ples, two and thirty spendthrifts, 
three blind, two misers, and one fine 
and gallant young nobleman, who, 
when it was hinted to him that he 
might espouse the Countess of Bal- 
timore, replied, that he was quite 
satisfied with his paternal estates, 
and that he never would descend to 
court any woman on account of her 
wealth. 

While these considerations occu- 
pied the attention of the friends of 
the young Countess of Baltimore, 
she had already fixed her affections 
upon the Marquis of Clairfait. He 
was one of the young noblemen in- 
cluded in the list of spendthrifts, and 
might be said to be the Grand Al- 
moner of profusion. He was lively, 
handsome, dissipated, and fond of 
play. To win the affections of the 
richest heiress in the kingdom; to 
excel all his rivals in the arts of ad- 
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dress; to unite the blood of the Clair- 
faits and the Baltimores ; to surpass 
the rich in wealth, and the splendid 
in costliness, were attainments which 
charmed his ambition. He followed 
the young Countess with unwearied 
assiduity ; whispered the softest vows 
in her ears; presented her with 
gifts which, in taste and richness, 
surpassed whatever had been seen. 
To-day, an Arabian, fleet as the 
wind, whose silken and glossy coat 
glittered in the sun like a diamond, 
pawed the air im her presence, and 
seemed ambitious of her attention. 
The housings, trappings, were stud- 
ded with the purest gold; and a 
aper, written by the hand of the 
Sheriff of Mecca, and certifying the 
illustrious pedigree of the animal, 
was borne in a gold box, richly 
beset with diamonds, by a native 
Arab, who fell prostrate at her feet 
and presented her the noble animal, 
the box, and himself, as the gift of 
the munificent Marquis. To-mor- 
row a Shetland poney trotted be- 
fore her admiring eyes, accompanied 
by a prodigious mastiff, which fro- 
licked at his side and seemed to 
caress himas his puppy. Her draw- 
ing-room swarmed with parrots, 
paroquets, mackaws, and every de- 
scription of rare and beautiful birds 
which could be procured from the 
South Pacific Ocean. These were 
all the gifts of the noble Marquis. 
The connoiseurs in china, and jewel- 
lery, were employed by him to se- 
lect and purchase the most strikin 
and rare specimens of art. By such 
attentions as these, combined by his 
natural and acquired advantages, 
he carried away the heart of the 
wealthy Countess from all his com- 
petitors. Arrangements were soon 
made for their marriage. Some 
months, however, were necessary 
to complete the vast preparations 
requisite for so important an union. 
The opinions of the first lawyers of 
the kingdom were consulted re- 
specting the marriage settlements, 
he tradesmen of the metropolis, 
who were most eminent for their 
skill and taste, were employed in 
providing for these children of for- 
tune those articles of life, which 
were necessary to their high rank 
and prodigious wealth. Great im- 
pulse was given totrade. Bustle, 
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assiduity, dispatch, were visible in 
the shops of all who had the good 
fortune to be employed upon this 
great and happy event. The sho 

of the coach-maker swarmed wit 

multitudes, who were gratuitously 
invited by advertisement to view 
the twelve beautiful new carriages, 
that were built for the happy mar- 


riage of the Marquis of Clairfait to 


the Countess of Baltimore. The 
late was to be seen at Hamlet’s; 
he china at Barrand Kight’s. The 
jewels at Rundle and Bridge's, The 
[arquis’s wedding suit at Stultz’s, 
and the Marchioness’s dresses at 
Mrs. Arthur's. Gillow’s provided 
the furniture, and Milton selected 
the carriage horses. The happy 
day, that day which was about to 
unite two young people most emi- 
nent for their rank, wealth, and 
beauty, at length arrived. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, sur- 
rounded by many illustrious fami- 
lies of the kingdom, performed the 
ceremony. A dejeuné, rich with a 
pee of delicacies, amused the 
anguid appetites of the admiring 
beauties and criticizing beaux. The 
morning was beautiful. Musick 
wafted the softest and most de- 
licious airs to the listening ears. 
A most elegant chariot, drawn by 
four beautiful bays and rode by 
two boys, selected for their sym- 
metry and elegance, galloped up to 
the door, and every bosom was agi- 
tated by admiration orenvy, when the 
fortunate Marquis handed into his 
carriage the lovely and elegant bride. 
The high water mark of human 
felicity is a happy marriage; a mar- 
riage where fortune and love form a 
wreath to ornament the temples of 
two devoted lovers. The years, which 
precede this epoch of human life, 
seem to be merely the preparation 
which nature is making for the great 
banquet of mortal happiness. The 
years that follow are not unlike the 
days which succeed a fast, when we 
consume the scraps, the residue of 
the great banquet, until we return 
to that homely fare and moderate 
state of enjoyment which constitutes 
the capital of human pleasures. 
These reflections have sprung out of 
this marriage, not in reference to it. 
The Marquis of Clairfait no sooner 
poasessed the person and the wealth 
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of his wife, than he found, that jt 
was notin the power of beauty to 
rivet his affections, or of wealth to 
furnish him with perpetual enjoy- 
ment. Her presence often imposed 
a restraint upon him, to which he 
had never been subjected previous 
to his marriage: and the Mar. 
chioness, conscious of her rank and 
wealth, considered herself entitled 
to that deference and attention, 
which those are apt to exact who 
think that they have conferred a 
favour. During the first two months 
after their marriage they passed 
much of their time together, a cir- 
cumstance which is often fatal to 
the happiness of those who have 
lived much in the gaiety and bustle 
of the world. A state of exalted 
passion, great intellectual resour- 
ces, or minds of dull and passive 
stupidity, are the three only circum- 
stances which can render the constant 
intercourse of two porerne perpetual- 
eases The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Clairfait were in neither 
of these states. Their love was an- 
bition and avarice on his side, va- 
nity and girlish fancy on hers; and 
their minds were of that middle sort, 
which, although free from the hu- 
mility of the grub or worm, aspires 
not beyond the butterfly activity 
which fits just above the surface of 
things, and dips into the gaudy 
pleasures of existence. They began 
to be conscious that they were never 
happy unless a third person were 
eer who might relieve them 
rom the tedium and discontent 
which sat so heavily upon their 
hearts when they happened to be 
alone. ‘ This retired life,” said 
the Marquis to the Marchioness, 
after a long conversation of bicker- 
ing ill-humour, * is disagreeable to 
me. Let us return to London and 
mix again with those scenes of gay 
and lively pleasure which are suited 
to our dispositions.” —* With all 
my heart,” replied the Marchioness, 
** No one can be more anxious than 
I am to receive the homage of that 
circle, of which I was considered as 
the grace and ornament.”’ Prepara- 
tions were immediately made to re- 
turn to the metropolis, and the ca- 
valcade soon moved with rapidity 
through the country; the Marquis 
and Marchioness each riding 1 
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rate chariots, and not in the same 
as they had arrived at Clairfait Cas- 
tle, They came to London in time 
for dinner, which was no sooner 
over than'they hurried away in their 
rate chairs, the one to Boodle’s 
in St. James's Street, the other’ to 
her box at the Opera House. The 
Marquis soon forgot the Marchioness 
jn the passion of deep and. extrava- 
nt play. A run of luck:in the 
early part of the — gave him 
confidence in his good fortune, and, 
being hurried on by his own 
thoughtlessness and the encourage- 
ment of ‘his companions, -he lost 
before he quitted the house in the 
morning the sum of fifty thousand 
unds. This was a mere trifle; he 
smiled when he wrote the check, and, 
throwing it carelessly on the table, 
invited any one of the party to set 
anequal sum againt it; to be won 
or lost by a single cast of the dice. 
The Marchioness, on her part, had 
gone after the Opera was over to 
the party of the Duchess of O——, 
the wife of the Russian Ambassador, 
where she had been unsuccessful 
and had lost above eight thousand 
unds. This was at bagatelle; 
the Marchioness kept a separate 
bankers’ account from her husband, 
and therefore was not under the ne- 
cessity, like many tadies, of apply- 
ing to her’ husband for the money 
oo to pay her debts of honour. 
When the Marquis and Marchioness 
met in the morning, each related his 
loss with the greatest indifference. 
They had been amused at the places 
where they had passed the night ; 
and the loss of fifty-eight thousand 
pounds seemed to + Sm ‘a sum well 
expended, 'since it had divided them 
from each other, and retieved them 
from the misery of yawning through 
anevening together. 

It was at this time the very height 
of the season im London, and ‘pre- 
parations were: soon made by these 
young people tv give’ their ‘first 
grand party. *‘ Let it surpass in 
maynificence and expense,’’ said the 
Marquis to his steward, ** whatever 
imagination can conceive or the pa- 
late can desire.” ‘The reader knows 
the price of peaches, grapes, apri- 
Cots, peas, young potatoes, and other 
rarities in the month of March; bat, 
if le -does not, he may enquire at 
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Grange’s or Gunter’s, and then he 
will be able to form some: estimate 
of the vast expense of the first grand 
‘party of the Marquis and Murchio- 
ness of: Clairfait, at which there 
-were three thousand peaches alone. 
Antony and Cleopatra could not 
have acquitted themselves better in 
their taste for expensive profusion. 
The guests were thunderstruck ; 
such taste, splendour, and muni- 
ficence were’ never before . united. 
Every one may conceive the exqui- 
site pleasure ‘felt by these young 
people when they read a detailec 
and circumstantial account in the 
newspapers of. their most magnifi- 
cent entertainment, in which more 
money, it was’ said, had been ex- 
pended than constituted the annual 
revenue of some of the smaller states 
of Germany. 

The Marquis and. Marehioness 
soun became the very best specimen 
of fashion. His manner of taking 
snuff; of tying his neckcloth; of 
putting on his hat; of smiling, 
walking, talking, swearing, stand- 
ing, bowing, was observed and co- 
pied by the young men of the best 
fashion. ‘The Marchioness was not 
held in less estimation among ‘the 
ladies, and every article of her dress, 
as well as every attitude of her body, 
was admired and imitated. 

Nearly the whole of every day 
was employed by these young peo- 
ple in making preparation to be 
admired, and in ‘enjoying the fruits 
of that preparation. They were no 
sooner awake in the morning than 
they began to consider in what new 
dress they should strike the admira- 
tion of thousands. They’ knew that 
a hat with a brim the tenth of an inch 
wider than what was worn the day 
before, a cravat tied a little more 
carelessly than usual, a bonnet 
trimmed with purple or red ribbon, 
the form of a cuff or a collar; the 
length of a spur, the quality of a 
mauff, ‘the pattern of a waistcoat, or 
the torm of a ‘button, were things of 
the must important consideration ; 
and that the whole fashionable world 
was looking to them with impatient 
anxiety for — in dress which 
they might hambly adhere to. It 
is not therefore surprising that a 
walk, a ride, or a party, was pres 
ceded by some hours of laborious 
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investigation into the methods of ad- 
justing or placing in the best man- 
ner each article of dress which they 
puton. The Marquis would often 
try on fifteen waistcoats, and tye as 
many handkerchiefs round his neck, 
before he could please the fastidi- 
ousness of his taste. The Marchio- 
ness was equally particular in her 
choice, and equally slow in deli- 
berating on the colour, or hat, or 
bonnet, which best suited her com- 

lexion; and her maids have been 

nown to faint under the fatigue of 
dressing one, whese delicacy of con- 
stitution could scarcely bear the 
ascent of a staircase, yet seemed to 
undergo, with renovated power, the 
debilitating fatigue of atoilet which 
lasted three or four hours., The 
reader may form some estimate of 
the great influence possessed by the 
Marchioness, in the fashionable 
world, when he is informed that 
the young Countess Gaylove, who 
was regarded as a star of the second 
magnitude, had bribed her own 
maid to bribe the maid of the Mar- 
chioness of Clairfait, to inform her 
if it were really true that the Mar- 
chioness intended to re-introduce 
the wearing of feathers, which had 
for some years been entirely aban- 
doned, The answer returned was, 
that the Marchioness was deter- 
mined to appear at the Duehess of 
Broadback's party in feathers. This 
was enough; the Countess Gaylove 
ventured to appear at the party in 
feathers. Some astonishment was 
manifested at her entrance, but it 
was supposed that she had the sanc- 
tion of greater authority, until the 
Marchioness of Clairfait entered the 
room in a plain head-dress, when 
the poor Countess Gaylove was over- 
whelmed with confusion, and has- 
tily calling for her chariot, retired 
amidst the tittering and contempt of 
her enemies, and the pity and con- 
dolence of her friends. 

There were, however, two things 
in which the Marquis was surpassed 
by other noblemen; his collection 
of pictures was inferior to that of 
some who were below him in rank ; 
and his library, although very ex 
tensive, was deficient in Editiones 
Princepes, and black-letter copies 
printed by the early hands of Caxton 
and Wynkynde Worde. It was the 
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Marquis’s ambition to repnir this de. 
ficiency. He dis stched | two mes 
sengers, one to Italy the other to 
the Netherlands, with orders to buy 
up the choicest specimens of. art; 
and in a few months he had the plea. 
sure to hear the Clairfait Claudes, 
Poussins, Rembrants, Potters, more 
celebrated than all others. He had 
one Corregio which cost him eight 
thousand pounds, and had pur. 


chased a small sketch of Reubens 


for athousand guineas, lest it should 
fall into the hands of the Marquis of 
S——. He had more Raphaels and 
Julio Romanos than any other no- 
bleman; and, although his colleetion 
had cost one hundred and fifty thou. 
sand pounds, he still seemed to be de- 
sirous toexpend more money. Three 
or four booksellers, of great judg- 
ment and experience, had a general 
commission to purchase whatever of 
scarce and rare editions could be 
contended for at sales, or ascertained 
by research ; and the Clairfait library 
was in a short time inferior to none 


but the Althor 
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By such se diinabioth extravagance, 
and losses at play; by the disho- 
nesty of servants and stewards; 
by a thoughtless generosity, which 
bestowed without discrimination; 
and by a total disregard of all ex- 
actness and regularity in accounts, 
the Marquis sapeniel, in the short 


_— of one year, nearly six hundred 
thousand pounds. The Marchioness 
had contributed her share of exer 
tion to waste this prodigious sum; 
for, although they disagreed. in al- 
most every thought and wish, they 


completely coincided in one partr 
cular, the love of expense and waste. 
A taste for pleasure, which, when 
kept within moderate bounds, rem 
ders personsamiable, was become in 
them a perpetual and restless thirst, 
which could be satiated: only by con- 
stant draughts of luxury, alike debi- 
litating te the mind and body. The 
Marquis and Marchioness seldom 
met. They would occasionally catch 
a distant glimpse of each other when 
they both chanced to visit the same 
party, but they rarely spoke, exeept 
for the purpose of keeping up that 
decent appearance of conjugal ab 
fection which is now considered to 
be necessary towards forming that 
character of polished hypocrisy, 
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which, in this age of refinement, has 
superceded the rough and homely 
yirtues of our ancestors. A state of 
indifference between two young mar- 
ried people in high life is generally 
the immediate precursor of infide- 
lity. The temptations to error in 
high society are great and frequent; 
the heart is there more susceptible 
and more alive to fhe impressions 
made by those elegant and alluring 
habits, which improve the loveliness 
of the lovely, and make seduction 
more seducing. ‘Ihe necessity also 
of an exact and prudent conduct is 
not so immediately felt in high life 
as in low; for rank and fortune re- 
ir and conceal the errors of indis- 
cretion, console under misfortune, 
take from the hideousness of vice, 
and save from contempt by present- 
ing to the eye some objects of attrac- 
tion, which soften or nullify the 
errors which have been committed. 
The Marquis entertained an affec- 
tion for a celebrated actress; a ca- 
pricious, haughty, dangerous, ex- 
travagant woman: one whose pro- 
fusion would have delighted to have 
imbibed dissolved jewels, or have 
ignited fires with bank notes; a 
creature of such misplaced genero- 
sity and economy that she would, 
in the same morning, give a guinea 
to a beggar who accosted her in the 
streets, and then hasten to Flint’s 
to save three-pence in the purchase 
of two yards of ribbon. This wo- 
man governed the Marquis, directed 
all his actions, inflamed his extra- 
vagance, checked the few inclina- 
tions he felt to be virtuous, and im- 
pelled him to every indulgence in 
vice. He was returning with her 
one night from the theatre, and, 
having desired his coachman to stop 
at one of the subscription houses in 
St. James’s Street, was accosted by 
a confidential servant at the door, 
and informed by him, that the 
Marchioness had suddenly left Clair- 
fait House in company of Colonel 
Marrison, and it was supposed had 
taken the road to Dover, with inten- 
tion to repair to France. There is 
2 sort a ignominy attached to a 
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married mau whom his wife has 
abandoned, which makes him a lit- 
tle shy of seeing his friends just at 
the moment of the discovery, and 
therefore the Marquis hurried back 
to his chariot to inform his mistress. 
They repaired to her residence, when 
the lady endeavoured to console him 
by assurances that the elopement of 
his wife was the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that ceuld occur. From 
this time the Marquis of Clairfait 
abandoned whatever principles of 
discretion had hitherto feebly in- 
fluenced his conduct. Every day 
was marked by some extravagance 
and folly which involved him fees 
in distress. His noble library and 
his superb collection of pictures 
were sold to answer momentary and 
urgent expenses. His mornings 
were devoted to interviews with jews, 
sharpers, clamorous tradesmen, at- 
torneys, mortgagees, bill-brokers, 
and the whole flock of wolves and 
birds of prey that descend and feed 
upon the shattered remnants of an 
immense but broken fortune. His 
evenings were devoted to his mis- 
tresses, and his nights to the gamb- 
ling houses. His carriages, horses, 
and every article of plate and furni- 
ture which could be seized by his 
creditors, were taken from him; and, 
being driven at last from all society 
by his distresses and that contempt 
which accompanies folly, he repaired 
to Clairfait Castle in company of 
his favourite actress, where he lived 
for many years neglected and almost 
forgotten—trusted by no one, and a 
prey to vexation and disappoint- 
ment. 

The Marchioness retired with her 
lover to Italy, and subsisted on her 
marriage settlement. Her house 
was the resort of poor musicians, 
artists, gamblers, opera dancers, 
who robbed her of her money by 
their flatteries or deceptions. Her 
follies were numerous, which in- 
creased with her age; and she died 
about three months before the Mar- 
quis, a miserable object of repent- 
ance. 
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MARY GRAY. 


A TALE FOR HALLOW EVE. 


“ But Merran sat behint their backs, 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 
She lea’es them gashin at their cracks, 
And slips out by hersel; 
She thro’ the yard the nearest taks 
An’ to the kiln she goes then, 
An’ darklins grapit for the banks, 
Aud in the blue clue throws them, 

Right fear’t that night.” 

Born’s HALLOWEEN. 


’Twas Hallow Eve when round the hearth 
A gay and youthful party sat, 
And passed the time in social mirth, 
And merry tales and friendly chat. 
Each customary trick and charm 
They tried to cheat the fleeting night, 
And free from guilt nor fearin a 
The hours flew by in gay delight. 
The fairest of the maidens there 
Was Mary, William’s destin’d bride ; 
Beauty had moulded her with care, 
hnbotes winning grace supplied. 


How fondly on her lovely face 


William, enraptur’d, fix’d his gaze : 
What bliss his future path to trace 
With her along life’s sunny ways. 


Oh! wherefore, Hope, dost thou supply 
Thy magic tints to future views, 

When Fate has fix’d her deadly eye, 
And wrapp’d them in her darkest hues! 


And now the witching hour of night 
From the old church was heard to toll ; 
A signal for the prison’d spright 
To break away from earth’s control. 
Just then was heard a hollow blast, 
Mix’d with a raven’s boding cry: 
The startl'd party look’d aghast, 
And terror fix’d each youthful eye. 


The blast grew loud and louder still, 
While hoarsely rush’d the neighb’ring stream ; 
The casement shook, and, high and shrill, 
Thrice was the raven heard to scream, 


But when the breast with bliss is fraught, 
When vege illuminates the eye, 
The heart admits no gloomy thought, 
The eye can see no danger nigh. 
And so it was with Mary Gray, 
Who mock’d her young companions all, 
As thus they sat in mute dismay. 
To hear the raven’s boding call. 
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‘* { wonder,” cried her lover, then, 
** Since Mary seems to mock us so, 
To the old kiln above the glen, 
I wonder would she dare to go; 


And, casting in the dark abyss 
A worsted ball, hold fast the end, 
And, waiting till ’tis held—say this, 
Who holds my ball—a foe or friend ¢” 
** This spell is not”’—gay Mary said, 
** For me, your destin’d bride, to prove ; 
Tis meant for some unplighted ak 
Who'd wish to know her future love:"’ 


And then she turn'd her laughing eye 
To where two maidens sat apart— 

‘* Here’s Jane and Bessey, both may try 
To angle for some simple heart. 


But let them heed who pulls below, 
And answers to their timid call, 
For on this witching night we know 

There’s one abroad, the foe of all. 


Who knows,”—she added in a tone 
Of mystery affected wel]— 

** Who knows but ’twas the evil one 
That made just now that fearful yell. 


’Tis certain that he must be nigh, 
For look! how bluely burns the light ; 
Heav’n shield us all, good folks, say I, 
We're met upon an awful night.” 
And awfully her head she shook, 
And glanc’d mysterious round the room, 
Then laugh’d outright, as ev’ry look 
About her wore a deeper gloom. 


But William still pursu’d his jest, 
And, bent on frolic, thus exclaim’d, 

“I’ve put her courage to the test, 
And only see how soon 'tis tam’d. 


She hopes by thus awaking dread 
In others to conceal her own; 

And sooner would she lose her head 
Than venture out to night alone. 


Bless us! how quick her little heart 
Would pant at ev’ry sound she'd hear ; 
And then—how fearfully she'd start, 
Should any living thing appear. 
She’d surely faint in sudden fright 
If in her way an ass should be, 
And certainly she'd die outright 
My grandmother’s white calf to see.” 


With rising heat then Mary cried, 
“It is not that I fear to go, 

And stand upon the old kiln’s side, 
To cast into the depth below 


A worsted ball—if I were free, 
Your challenge should not be in vain; 
But,”—and she paus’d—“ your wish may be, 
That we should oth be free again. 
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If so,”” (she added with a tear, 

Which with a smile she strove to hide) 
“I'll find a bridegroom, never fear, 

As soon as you will get a bride.” 


** Nay, Mary dear, ’twas but a joke,” 
Her lover cried, “I meant no more ;” 

From Mary's eyes forgiveness broke 
Her little flush of feeling o’er. 


“*I see’’—she cried—* you all believe 

I durst not venture forth alone, 
And make my way this fearful eve 

To that same heap of mould’ring stone: 
Ani there cast in a worsted ball, 

And boldly cry, who holds below? 
But, gallants, I will shame you all, 

For by my life I’ll surely go.” 
The sprightly Mary left her chair, 

And ran to where her knitting lay, 
And wound a ball of worsted there, 

And snatch’d her cloak without delay. 


[n vain her young companions sought 
To check her purpose, smiling gay 

She darted forth as quick as thought, 
And fearlessly she took her way. 


*T was then that William, with a smile, 
His plan disclos’d—* if she should dare 
To face, indeed, the ruin’d pile, 
A nearer path shall bring me there. 


Down the dark glen I mean to go, 
While she pursues the way above, 

And, standing in the kiln below, 
Her boasted courage I will prove.” 


The joke was humourous and good, 
And all around approv'd the plan; 
And William in a merry mood, 
To put it into practice ran. 
The wind had now subsided quite, 
But in the gloomy sky were seen 
Dark clouds, that veil’d the placid light 
Of silent night’s celestial queen. 
Yet now and then as rolling by, 
The clouds pass’d from her deep and slow, 
A flood of light came down the he, 
And silver'd all the scene below. 


Pursue we now the maiden’s flight 
er be way that she is gone ; 
Behold her in the chequer'd light, 
Like a fair phantom gliding on. 


Yet, pausing, oft she stops to view 
The moon its weary course to win, 
Struggling through clouds of deepest hue, 
Like Virtue in a world of sin! 
Meanwhile young William bent his way 
Along a path well known to him, 
And by the moon’s uncertain ray 
He reach’d the river deep and dim. 








Mary Gray. 


Yet not undanger’d did he pass 
That rolling, dark and troubl’d flood ; 
He cross’d a board as false as glass, 
Which barely made his footing good. 
His ruling star he ought to thank, 
Which sav'd him from a watery grave; 
One false step on that brittle plank 
Had plung’d him in the fatal wave. 


But he has reach’d the kiln—and soon 
Conceal’d he stands beside the wall, 
And sees full clearly in the moon 
His Mary tossing down the ball. 


He waits the time, when nearly wound, 
To snatch its last ascending thread ; 

Which, when the startl’d Mary found, 
Away she'd fly in sudden dread. 


Then for the joke! along the dell, 
With double speed, to hasten back, 

And join the group, and hear her tell 
Some story of @ man in black, 


He sees her shadow on the wall, 
With timid haste and beating heart 

She’s winding up the magic ball ; 
But Mary—why that sudden start? 


The thread is fast—’tis held below— 
She turns to ly—yet trembling cries, 
“ Who holds my ball a friend or foe 2” 


oa 


is I !”’—a hollow voice replies. 


Of wings she had but little need, 
For off she flew without her cloak, 
While William, with redoubl’d speed, 
Ran laughing back to tell the joke. 


But Mary, when her loss she found, 
Soon check'd her flight, and pausing then 
She listen’d—did she hear a sound 
Proceeding from the narrow glen ? 
’T was like a voice imploring aid, 
It mingl’d with the water’s roar ; 
“ Oh! God of mercy,”—cried the maid, 
** What cry was that ?’’—she heard no more. 


And nothing stirr’d save the deep stream, 

That rushing foam’d and flash’d below, 
Yet now again a fainter scream— 

And more remote—another ?——no. 
Mary knelt down, and then her eye 

To Heav’n she rais’d in fervent pray’r ; 
“Qh, God!’’ she cried, ‘* hear yonder cry, 


And save the wretch that’s struggling there.” 


But while she pees timely aid 
Might, if extended, life restore ; 

Quick at the thought the pitying maid 
Flew even faster than before. 


Meanwhile the group around the fire 
Employ'd the time in laugh and song, 

And when their mirth began to tire 

They thought the lovers tarried long. 
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And many a joke, to raise their cheer, 
They pass'd, but some their fears begin; 

When footsteps quick arrest each ear, 
And breathless Mary darted in! 


She sank exhausted in a chair, 
And plac’d her hands before her eyes, 
Her deadly cheek and alter’d air 
Soen check'd the laugh about to rise. 


Her young companions gather’d round, 
And anxious ask’d the matter, when 

Faintly she cried—* there’s some one drown’d, 
Oh haswn hasten to the glen.” 


Fore-bodings now and dread surmise, 
The party feel in silent woe. 

‘* Why this delay ?’”’ poor Mary cries, 
** Where’s William? he will fly I know. 


My God, I do not see him here ;” 

She cried and wildly gazed around ; 
No answer came to nell her fear, 

And Mary dropp’a upon the ground. 


Lights in the dell were seen to gleam, 
teflected from the rapid tide ; 
A broken plank came down the stream, 
And on its wave a hat was spied. 


By hope and fear alternate led, 

All night they search’d the ermy tide ; 
But never from his watery be 

Came William back to claim his bride. 


There is a calm when grief o’erflows, 
A refuge from the worst of woes ; 
It comes when pleasure’s dream is o'er, 
And Hope, the charmer, charms no more. 
Tis where the heart is wrung till dry, 
And not a tear bedews the eye ; 
"Tis where we see the vacant gaze, 
While not a smile the lip betrays. 
"Tis there—behold that wand’ring maid, 
Wreathing a melancholy braid 
Of cypress mix’d—to mark her lot 
With the blue flow’r, “ forget me not.” 
Wasted and wan a blighted thing, 
For her in vain ‘the breath of sprin; 
Shall waft it’s sweetness—can the flower, 
That feels within a cankering power 
Feed on it’s vital part, display 
A. freshness to the rising day ? 
Oh! no—it bends to it’s decree, 
And needs must die upon the tree. 
A vacant eye and wither’d brain, 
Where Reason has resign’d her reign, 
And phantacy usurps her place; 
A wasted form and pallid face, 
That looks despair and breathes decay : 
Are all nuw left of Mary Gray. 

G. L.A. 
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(Continued from page 233.) 


We shall fulfil the intention, we ex- 
ressed in our last, of noticing a few 
of the most material of the remain- 
ing errors in the fifty-sixth number 
of the Quarterly Review. We de- 
yote this short article to the con- 
tinuation of the subject, . because 
that number has, we conceive, been 
made more completely a vehicle of 
politics than almost any other of the 
series; literature has been made 
completely a secondary considera- 
tion; and the whole number, with 
the exception of three articles, is 
nothing ‘more than a collection of 

litical pamphlets or essays, if, in- 
deed, it be not degrading to politics 
to bestow that term upon writings, 
which treat of political subjects with 
all the virnlence and meanness of 
arty and spirit, instead of discuss- 
ing them on the basis of philosophy 
and of general principles. We may 
be allowed further tu remark, that 
even those articles, the subjects of 
which are foreign to politics, are 
et made the vehicles of political 
invective; and the foreign works are 
reviewed, not in an honourable 
spirit of national rivalry, but in the 
meaner temper of national jealousy, 
or of contempt and hatred. 

The third article in the fifty-sixth 
number of the Quarterly Review is 
upon the recent Scientific Voyage 
round the world, undertaken by the 
command of the French government. 
The work professed to be revieved 
is the volume of familiar letters 
upon the subject, published by Mon. 
Arago, who accompanied the ex- 
pedition in the capacity of drafts- 
man. The reviewer scarcely criti- 
cises the work so much as he ridi- 
cules the author; and he ridicules 
the author not as a writer, but as an 
individual, or rather not as an in- 
dividual, but as a Frenchman. The 
reviewer tells us that the author’s 
“beok, indeed, is so frivolous, so 
full of ridiculous blunders, even in 
his own way, that neither his own 
reputation nor that of the expedi- 
tion would have suffered had his one 
hundred and sixty-four letters been 
buried,” &c. We areagain told that 
the book is “totally destitute of 
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every species of information,” &c., 
and after a vast deal more of such 
contemptuous condemnation of the 
volume, the reader is naturally in- 
clined to ask upon what possible 
grounds could the great’ national 
reviewer of England consume seven- 
teen of its pages, and burden its 
readers with so long a notice ofa 
work condemned in the outset as 
absolutely worthless. This obvious 
question the reviewer anticipates, 
and he answers it by assuring the 
world that the book is noticed only 
‘as a record of the general state of 
literature in France, for, by the 
French critics, we perceive, Mon. 
Arago is called un homme de lettres.”’ 
And is French literature of so recent 
an Origin, is it so circumscribed in 
amount, or is its character so in- 
ferior, so equivocal or so little 
known, that its “ general state” 
can be characterised by the one 
single volume of a Mon. Arago ? 
We shall make no further remarks 
upon this article, but merely assure 
our readers that the remainder of it 
fully accords with this specimen we 
have given of the reviewer's candour, 
integrity, and judgment. 

The fourth article of the Quarterly 
is on the Poor-laws ; a subject, the 
complexity of which is of a nature 
to excuse all the errors, the absur- 
dities, and contradictions which the 
reviewer has committed. The fifth 
article is a favourable critique upon 
Mr. Mill’s Imaginary Travels of 
Theodore Ducas; and this is follow- 
ed by that sort of review upon Ca 
tain Franklin’s Journey to the 
Polar Sea which requires no know- 
ledge in the reviewer, but that of 
the art of book-making ; it consists 
of little more than extracts from a 
work, from which it would he difficult 
to extract any thing that was not 
instructive or entertaining. But 
even in this most humble of litera- 
ry duties, that of selecting and 
concatenating passages, the reviewer 
has made several errors which really 
astonish us. For instance, he ex- 
tracts from Captain Franklin’s work 
a story of an Indian, whose fond 
anxiety for his infant was such, as’ 
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to produce a supply of milk from 
the breast for the child’s support, 
as soon as the mother had died, in 
the third day after her labour. In 
relating this story, the reviewer as- 
serts, that “* we scarcely know what 
to say” of it. We apprehend that 
there is no physiologist or anato- 
mist, from the most experienced 
professor to the most juvenile stu- 
dent or lumble practitioner, that 
would for an instant hesitate to pro- 
nounce the story absurd and impos- 
sible. It might, perhaps, admit of 
a question, if the male subject were 
possessed of any latent, imperfect, 
or any organization whatever, simi- 
lar to the lacteal system existing in 
the female ubera and mammae. In 
this case, such organization might 
possibly be excited by the strength 
of the passions to an oo and 
temporary secretion and discharge 
of the lacteous fluid, but no such 
organization at all existing, the 
story related by Captain Franklin 
is obviously impossible; and it is 
truly astonishing that any persons, 
exercising the high functions of 
critics and editors, should not be 
aware that in physiology, as well as 
in all other sciences, there exists be- 
tween questions a specific difference, 
as wellas a difference of degree; and 
that they should not perceive, that 
the present points involve a differ- 
ence of the former description. 
Atheists have been guilty of main- 
taining the absurdity that, in the 
course of ages, strong animal pro- 
pensities would engender organs of 
gratification, but not the most in- 
fatuated and visionary atheist has 
ever ventured even to hint that 
momentary passions could produce 
a secretion without any secretory 
organs, or that they could, instan- 
ter, create, much less mature, any 
organic system whatever. But 
miracles and wonders must always 
have a climax, and we are, there- 
fore, told that the left breast of this 
Indian, even in his old age, *-re- 
tained the unusual size it had ac- 
quired in his occupation of nurse.” 
We must not forget to do Captain 
Franklin the justice to say, that he 
gives this stery only as an on dit, 
although the reviewer would have 
it taken as a fact. 

We will proceed now to the 
eleventh adiiie upon the Cause of 


the Greeks, which occasionally 
evinces considerable eloquence ; byt 
the whole of which is marred by 
erroneous ratiocination, and by the 
reviewer's want of original thought 
and of all powers to rest his subject 
upon the unchangeable basis of ge. 
neral a To these faults 
must be added very many mistate. 
ments of facts, as well as of those 
points which most materially affect 
the question of Greek emancipa- 
tion ; and there are also several data 
assumed which appear to us un. 
reasonable, and many of which are 
notoriously at variance with recent 
as well as remote experience. We 
shall endeavour to shew that these 
are not gratuitous assertions on our 
part, although our limits will not 
allow us to enter at length upon 
such a subject, or to do more than 
merely to support our case by a few 
references of at best but moderate 
length. We will, however, by point- 
ing out a few of the reviewer's faults 
of omission, as well as of commis. 
sion, awaken in our readers that 
chain of thought, that will, we have 
no doubt, produce a concordance 
with our views, on a perusal of the 
eleventh article in the Quarterly 
Review. An article which, we believe, 
is intended by the higher authorities 
conclusively to influence the judg- 
ment, and to give the desired tone to 
the feelings of the country upon this 
interesting subject. The reviewer 
assumes, as a point of absolute wis- 
dom, that Great Britain has not 
participated in the war between the 
Greeks and what he calls their 
masters. This may be true; but 
surely the question ought to have 
been mal rather than assumed ; 
and argued upon the great basis of 
humanity and justice, and not placed, 
as the reviewer has placed it, upen 
the ground of convenience or self 
interest. But are there not nume- 
rous and diversified measures between 
those which we have actually pur- 
sued, and the measure of absolute 
hostilities ? With the immense pow- 
ers and resources of Great Britain, 
with her moral influence, and with 
the humaneand generous —. 
of her people, there lies, indeed, @ 
heavy onus upon those whose duty 
it is to prove that we could not have 
prevented the massacre of Scio, and 
the devastation of those beautiful 
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islands of the Greciam Seas, where 
the profuse bounty of providence 
seems calculated to excite a universal 
sympathy in their behalf. Might 
we not, either by ourselves or in 
conjunction with other Christian 

owers, have prescribed to the 
Turks some general principles of 
justice and of civilized warfare upon 
which she was to carry on the con- 
test with the unhappy direeks ? and 
might we not have interfered with 
our naval supremacy to protect the 
oppressed against any strong viola- 
Jations of such principles? Might 
we not have acquired a temporary 
guardianship of those Islands, or 
even a possession of them, by means 
similar to those by which we have 
obtairied possession of Corfu and its 
dependencies ? Or might we not ge- 
nerously and justly have thrown a 
weight into the Grecian scale, by 
yielding our unnatural possession 
ef the seven Greek Islands, as soon 
as the Turkish power over Greece 
was effectually disputed? These, and 
numberless such points of high im- 
portance to the subject, the reviewer 
totally eludes. But, whatever the 
cratty and frigid statesman may 
urge on the occasion, the page of 
history will blazon this great truth: 
that these deeds of slaughter were 
committed within the range of our 
very cannon: and where one broad- 
side, or threatened broad-side, from 
an English ship, would have pre- 
vented the extensive, the repeated, 
and the indiscriminate carnage! 
But, says the reviewer, the Greeks 
are now free; they highly esteem 
our national character; and the point 
to consider is, what course we are to 
pursue in order to diffuse happiness 
amongst the Greeks. The second 
point appears to us a wanton mis- 
tatement of truth. The Greeks ad- 
jure some of our civil institutions, 
and they highly esteem many Eng- 
lish gentlemen who have lately 
travelled through their country; but 
they neither esteem, nor is it pos- 
sible that they could esteem our na- 
tional character. Is it in human 
nature to love or esteem those who 
are deaf to our intreaties in the hour 
of distress, who, in the time of dan- 
ger, when our wives and children 
are exposed to massacre, withhold 
from us that help which it is in their 
Power effectually to bestow? But, 
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besides this general law of nature, 
the Greeks have a source of antipa- 
thy to us in our conduct in Parga, 
and in our holding forcible posses- 
sion of the Islands, which, in the 
late struggle, could have afforded 
them such material assistance. The 
Greeks must, in the nature of thing's, 
abhor us; and let us not lay an 
* flattering unction to our souls,” 
at the expense of reason and Chris- 
tian morality. 

After thus eluding some points, 
and mistating others, the reviewer 
lays down a principle, that if eman- 
cipated nations should be made ab- 
solutely free, but by slow degrees, 
it would not be a blessing to them, 
but a temptation to disorder and a 
stimulus to violence. We like not 
those doctrines, the object of which 
is to retard the progress of human 
freedom ; nor can we profess any 
respect for those who have that 
organic dislike to freedom, that they 
are always racking their brains to 
find ont causes why men should not 
be more free than they are, and 
why, if freedom be within their 
reach, they should defer adopting 
it to some distant period, But un- 
disputed facts are far better than 
either theoriesor predilections ; and, 
unfortunately for the Quarterly 
Reviewer's thesis, recent history is 
directly against him. The United 
States of America were, almost at a 
tangent, thrown from a very limited 
state of freedom into a condition of 
more perfect liberty than any coun- 
try, ancient or modern, ever en- 
joyed; and yet what violence or in- 
security to property did this tran- 
sition produce. But the a 
instance of this sort is afforded in 
St. Domingo, where the population 
was almost instantaneously thrown 
from the most absolute slavery into 
a state of perfect freedom, and yet, 
amidst the evils of a contested su- 
premacy between rival chiefs, and 
in despite of the invasion of the 
French, the blacks of St. Domingo 
have, within the last twenty years, 
made more rapid strides in every 
social and intellectual improvement 
than any nation onearth. But the 
case is equally borne out by the ex- 
amples of Buenos Ayres, Columbia, 
Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the Brazils, 
where the white population, and, to 
a certain extent, the black, have 
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been suddenly liberated from the 
most odious state of slavery into a 
state of complete freedom, and no 
material excesses have been pro- 
duced by the transition, The re- 
volution of 1812 in Spain, and the 
more recent revolution in Portugal, 


are equally strong proofs of our . 


opinions. Why then should an 
reviewer, in the face of such notorl- 
ous facts, address himself so erro- 
neously to a people at once intelli- 
gent and disposed to rational en- 
quiries and calm deliberations? If 
his intentions be good he defeats 
them, and he loses all influence as 
the champion of the cause which he 
is engaged to defend. 

But the Quarterly Reviewer as- 
serts, that ‘“ had Great Britain 
declared herself the champion (the 
friend and assistant) of the Greeks, 
they would proportionably have re- 
Jaxed in their own exertions.” If 
this argument prove any thing, it 
applies equally against every case 
of affording assistance to an op- 
yressed power ina state of resistance. 
did Washington and the Americans 
relax in their exertions because 
France and Spain afforded them as- 
sistance in their resistance to Great 
Britain? Or did Great Britain say to 
the Spaniards, when they applied to 
us for aid against Buonaparte in 
1808, “if we assist you, you will 
proportionably relax in your own 
efforts,’ &c. We do not like attri- 
buting errors, however gross, to 
worse sources than intellectual de- 
ficiencies, and we will not, therefore, 
suppose that an author who writes 
thus must of necessity write for the 
purpose of supporting private views 
at the expense of justice and truth, 
The reviewer, within the space of 
one paragraph, eulogizes and un- 
wittingly detames our country. He 
asserts, that had Great Britain assist- 
ed the Greeks, ‘they would, in fact, 
only have changed masters ;” in- 
sinuating, if it mean any thing, 
that this country would have rapa- 
ciously possessed herself of what 
she had professed only to defend 
from the grasp of another ; an in- 
sinuation so derogatory of our na- 
tional character that “ we hold it 
not honest to have thus set down.” 
In the second place, the reviewer 
eulogizes England for having, what 
he calls, ** assumed the oilice of me- 


diator.”’ Now, unfortunately for the 
Greeks, for our honour, and for the 
cause of humanity, our intercession 
had not the desired effect in savin 
the oppressed. from massacre an 
devastation ; the Greeks have gained 
nothing but by their own valonr 
atriotism, and perseverance ; and, 
if we really did use any efforts at 
mediation, it is as certain as an ab- 
stract demonstration that we were 
deficient either in sincerity, wisdom, 
or in power, to a degree that ren. 
dered our mediation abortive. The 
Quarterly Reviewer then proceeds 
to an effort to depreciate the value, 
and in part to destroy the character 
of the Greek Committee; we regret 
so singular an effort on the part of 
an authorized writer, because, what- 
ever the Greek Committe may be, it 
is certain that one feature of its 
efforts was decidedly that of hu- 
manity. But the reviewer discusses 
the best mode of our promoting the 
moral, intellectual, and political im- 
provement of the Sake, and re- 
commends our efforts to be directed 
to the establishment of schools, and 
to the sending out of travellers, &c. 
We may be allowed to observe, that 
such secondary efforts as these 
would be almost nugatory when ap- 
plied to a distant nation ; and, if used 
at all, they may be applied with far 
more effect at home. There is one 
thing, and only one thing, necessary 
to render the social and individual im- 
provement of Greece rapid, certain, 
and considerable, we mean absolute 
freedom. Where individuals are not 
interfered with by the tyranny, the 
injustice, or even by the superero- 
gatory cares of governments, men 
always improve most rapidly by the 
means of those desires to improve 
our condition, which the Deity has 
impressed so indelibly upon our 
nature. The reviewer finally re- 
commends, that the Greeks should 
assimulate the division of their ter- 
ritory and the form of their future 
government to their ancient division 
and polity ; a system highly absurd, 
inasmuch as such division was ar- 
bitrary, and pointed out by no geo- 
graphical features of the country, 
and by no social convenience what- 
ever; and as to the ancient forms of 
government, they were so dissimilar, 
so numerous and discordant, s0 
irregular and tumultuary, from theis 
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ignorance of the modern principles 
of representation, that we are not a 
little surprised that any author, with 
the mens sana should think of pass- 
ing such a reverie off for a _— 
and adviseable measure. We will 
not, however, bestow more attention 
spon this article, having, we con- 
ceive, done enough to show the 





want of information, and of reason- 
ing powers, in its author. How 
valuable such an article might have 
been had it been written upon 
sonnd and general principles, and 
had it been written in a spirit, not 
of party, but of philanthropy and 
of truth! 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


THE REV, ISAAC SAUNDERS, A.M. 


Mr. Saunpers is Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Andrew, Ward- 
robe, and St. Anne, Blackfriars. This 
gentleman is dignified, and almost 
graceful in his deportment, especi- 
ally before he enters the pulpit; but, 
when arrived there, he very soon 
bids farewell to grave, in his anxiety 
to assume the appearance of pas- 
sionate earnestness: by using the 
word assume | by no means wish 
to insinuate that he does not feel 
what he says, I merely intend to 
assert that he sacrifices elegance at 
the shrine of energy. If these two 
qualities were incompatible with 
each other, of course, Mr. Saunders 
would be right in selecting the lat- 
teras his distinguishing character- 
istic; but in him they are not neces- 
sarily divided. Some preachers, in- 
deed, if they were to bestow the 
attention requisite to acquire a 
graceful demeanour, would become 
artificial and unnatural, but this 
excellence seems indigenous to Mr. 
Saunders, and to be divorced from 
him by determined violence. He is 
not in the pulpit either tame, mono- 
tonous or too vehement, while the 
composed stillness of his demeanour, 
inlevel speaking, harmonizes admir- 
ably with what he is delivering ; but 
his constant habit of - alternately 
rising and stooping when animated 
isin the very worst taste possible ; 
indeed the whole of his action, when 
he is impassioned, is very generally 
a His voice is rich, me- 

lous, and powerfal, even when 
elevated to its highest key it is full, 
firm, and never discordant; and the 
lower tones, when they first break 
upon the ear, are singularly beauti- 
ful; they might however be much 

tter modulated than they are; na- 
ture has done more for them than 


art; in reading, he frequently allows 
them to sink so low that they are 
scarcely audible at a distance. In 
yreaching, he is habitually betrayed 
into a species of sing-song unifor- 
mity, a repetition of cadences, that 
is extremely censurable; this defect 
is principally discernible when he is 
delivering those parts of his sermon 
which demand the manifestation of 
energetic feeling ; on the contrary, 
when this is not required, he em- 
ploys the fine lower tones of his 
voice, which, being well modulated, 
must always excite admiration in 
those who hearthem. A great fault 
of this gentleman’s reading is, that 
he permits a general languor to per- 
vade his whole deportment. For 
what purpose does Mr. Saunders 
indulge in this, is it for the sake of 
contrast? Does he imagine that 
tameness in reading is a toil to set 
off the charm of animation in preach- 
ing? Impossible! ‘There is, [ am 
aware, a wide difference in the de- 
gree of energy required in the read- 
ing-desk and in the pulpit, but a 
sufficient portion of this quality is 
absolutely essential to the perfection 
of a reader, for its total absence is 
certain to occasion monotonous in- 
sipidity. Two additional defects 
which distinguish this gentleman’s 
reading are, that his emphasis is 
not sufficiently pointed, nor his in- 
tonations varied; both of these 
errors he has the power, if he has 
the inclination, to correct. This gen- 
tleman is an extempore aslettietr, 
and at the same time a very fluent 
one; he is never at a loss for a word 
to express his meaning, while the 
occasional rapidity of his utterance 
sufficiently proves the facility with 
which he embodies his ideas. It 
would perhaps be unfair to criticise 
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extemporaneous language with as 
much severity as that which is pre- 
composed, for it never can possess 
the same degree of polish and cor- 
rectness; though, as the preacher is 
free to choose between the two, he 
becomes in some measure answer- 
able for the faults of whichever 
style he adopts. EExtempore speak- 
ing appears perfectly natural to Mr. 
Saunders, and not the result of 
study and habit. Ilis general style 
is plain, flowing and clear; it is un- 
adorned by the rich imaginings of a 
poetic mind, neither does it exhibit 
the forceful character, which pecu- 
liarly distinguishes the offspring of 
a vigorous intellect; it is censurable 
for its general want of elevation, for 
its diffuseness, and occasional ap- 
proximation to insipidity. His fi- 
gures, thoughseldom remarkable for 
originality, or new combinations of 
thought and language, are usually 
well conceived and executed, but it 
is not often that he has recourse to 
these ornaments of composition, 
Mr. Saunders’s sermons discuss at 
great length the peculiar character- 
istics of our religion, which he en- 
forces with zeal and earnestness : 
he is strictly speaking a Christian 
preacher. For motives to action, for 
determents to avoid what is evil, for 
encouragements to practice what is 
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good, he refers to christianity alone. 
all collateral aids and subsidiary 
assistances he studiously rejects 
He is not obscure either in his mode 
of thinking, or in his language; his 
ideas are distinctly defined to him. 
self, and he has the power of making 
them intelligible to his hearers: he 
has likewise the merit of adhering 
to the subject of his discourse; he 
does not launch out into irreleyan: 


digressions, and he always appears 


to have formed the plan of his whole 
sermon previously to his entrance 
into the pulpit. He is undoubtedly 
aman of talent, though not of the 
first order ; he wants the depth, ori- 
ginality, richness, and force, neces. 
sary to constitute the highest grade 
of intellectual excellence ; still he 
will always command a certain share 
of popularity; and, if his voice and 
his action were invariably modn- 
lated and regulated with reference 
to the principles of harmony and 
taste, they would operate as power- 
ful auxiliaries to his eloquence, 
which, in consequence of being per- 
fectly natural, easy, and unaffected, 
and the production of a mind which 
brings all its powers into action, 
must always render his ministerial 
labours of considerable importance 
to the sphere in which he is placed. 
Criricus. 
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A NEW PLAN OF MOUNTING TERRESTRIAL GLOBES. 
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Tue Terrestrial Globe has of late 
years undergone considerable im- 
provements in its geographical ar- 
rangements: but its appendages 
or mountings, though highly objec- 
tionable in many parts, have re- 
mained nearly the same for upwards 
of a century. It is manifest that 


seasons is represented to arise from 
the pole’s alternately approaching 
to and receding from the sun. For 
this reason, as illustrations make 
more lasting impressions on young 
minds than precepts, a preceptor's 
time will be occupied to very little 
purpose in explaining facts at vari- 
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when the pole is elevated for the 
latitude of a place, the horizon re- 
presents the horizon of an imagi- 
nary place at resi like itself, and 


ance with the representations of lis 
instruments. In fact, it is univer: 
sally acknowledged that the globe, 
with the appendages usually be- 
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longing to it, is quite inadequate to 
earth’s surface; for no place can 


illustrate the phenomena arising 
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possibly leave its horizon behind it, 
as this would appear to do when the 
globe is turned on its axis. On the 
other hand, when the pole is ele- 
vated for the sun’s declination, in- 
stead of the latitude of a place, the 
wooden horizon becomes a termi- 
nator between the light and dark 
hemispheres, while the change of 


from the earth’s annual motion, and 
these phenomena form by far the 
most extensive and interesting part 
of this study. 

The use of the globes is now con- 
sidered an indispensible part of the 
education of both sexes; and, as much 
time is usually spent in studies ot 
this kind, any thing calculated to 
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facilitate their usefulness must be 
acceptable to the public. 

We have noticed the above defects, 
and made these remarks, from an 
idea that something of the kind 
led Mr. Christie, of Southampton- 
buildings, to the invention of an 
apparatus which appears to be well 
calculated to supply the detficien- 
cies, and to become generally use- 
ful. It represents an artificial globe 
moving about an illuminated arti- 
ficial sun, in a circle whose plane 
makes with the horizon an angle of 
g31@ gradually descending that 
number of degrees below the level 
of the sun on one side, and ascend- 
ing the same number above his level 
on the other; thus familiarly illus- 
trating the earth’s annual and diur- 
nal motions, the diversity of the sea- 
sons, the sun’s apparent progress in 
the ecliptic, his increase and de- 
crease | declination, and the com- 

arative lengths of days and nights 
at different times of the year on the 
same part of the earth, and at the 
same time of the year on different 

arts of the earth. Besides the il- 
Lewesiens, this globe being fur- 
nished with a terminator, a meri- 
dian, an horizon, and an hour circle, 
is calculated to solve all probleins 
usually performed by a Terrestrial 
Globe. 

The sun consists of a lamp on 
Argand’s principle, covered by a 
hollow sphere of glass roughed like 
the glasses of the chamber-lamps. 
This artificial sun is attached to the 
top of a claw-feet pillar by a steel 
rod, which is bent near its upper 
end 234° from the perpendicular, a 
direction which it again resumes, so 
that the centre of the sun is over the 
centre of the stand. 

The globe is supported by two 
parallel Jeavers, both of which move 
round the steel rod as their fulcrum, 
the one on the bent part and the 
other immediately under it. The 
hole in the upper lever for receiving 
the bent rod is widened transversely 
above and below, permitting the 
same side of it to continue upwards; 
and the hole in the lower is widened 
above and below longitudinally, per- 
mitting the alternate elevation and 
depression of its ends. ‘The upper 
lever is furnished with a strong 
brass collar, which fits and moves 
on the bent part of the rod. This col- 
lar is furnished with two arms from 
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its opposite sides. These arms fit 
lengthways into the lever, and their 
extremities or points move in cen- 
tres fixed within it. The ends of 
the levers are connected by cross- 
pieces, on the principle of the con- 
necting pieces of a parallel rule. 
The levers are exactly of the same 
length, and their arms are to each 
other as 2 to l. A brass tube is 
fixed on the upper end of the piece, 
connecting the long arms, and a 
counterpoise on the lower end of the 
piece, connecting the short arms, 
The brass tube contains the axis 
of a Terrestrial Globe, lengthened 
about six inches at the south pole. 
The counterpoise balances the alain 
and preserves the parallelism of its 
axis during its motion round the 
sun. On the bent steel rod, under 
the lamp, is fixed a board, declining 
from the level 234°, representing in 
miniature the plane of the ecliptic, 
having the zodiacal constellations, 
the twelve signs, and the days of 
the month delineated on it. A 
winter, which is attached to the 
on collar in the upper lever, 
moves with the levers along the 
circumference of the board; it is 
used in adjusting the globe to a 
given day, and in pointing out the 
sun’s longitude for the same. 

The diurnal motion is produced 
by a silk line passing round this 
board, and round a pulley on the 
axis within the brass uae An 
equal tension is preserved on the 
line by its extending round a pulley 
attached to the upper lever, after 
passing the pulley on the axis. This 
line is entirely concealed within a 
small brass tube, which conveys it 
from the board to the axis. The 
globe is furnished with a brass ter- 
minator, made a little concave to- 
wards the sun, to mark distinctly the 
boundaries of theenlightened hemis- 
phere, by reflecting light where the 
direct light becomes faint. The sup- 
porters of the terminator, which are 
made of strong brass wire, extend 
from the tube containing the axis 
as high as the equator, where they 
receive two small pivots fixed into 
its opposite sides. Krom the lower 
part of the terminator, a circular wire 
extends 90% upward; on the top of 
which a pointer is fixed, representing 
a ial ray from the sun, and in- 
dicating his declination, azimuth, 
amplitude, and place where he is 
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vertical ata given time. A circular 
wire is fixed to the top, and extends 
90° downwards behind the globe, 
where it is attached by a vertical 
piece to the end of the upper lever, 
produced till the vertical piece be- 
comes parallel to the piece connect- 
ing the levers. This contrivance 
keeps the face of the terminator to- 
wards the sun in all positions of the 
globe. 

The meridian isa brass circle at- 
tached to the pole, with its flat surface 
towards the globe; it is graduated 
for finding the latitudes of places, 
and the sun’s declination.. A groove 
is turned, near the edge of the meri- 


dian, to permit a wire circle to moye 
within it. 

The horizon is a brass circle, fixed 
with its flat surface towards the 
globe to the moveable wire cirele. 
consequently it may be adjusted to 
the latitude and longitude of an 
place, and it will retain its adjust. 
ment at pleasure. Both terminator 
and horizon are cut to permit their 
yassing the axis at the south pole; 
it is divided into degrees and points 
of the compass. The hour circle is 
fitted on the axis below the globe, 
sufficiently stiff to retain its adjust. 
ment when set to the meridian of 
any place. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PALACES. 


AN immense plain, barrack-look- 
ing line of building, with a long 
barn-like Grecian roof, and a thou- 
sand windows, in regular rows, 
is called a palace in France and 
most parts of Europe; this uniform 
and heavy taste is colossal at Ver- 
sailles: it was copied in England in 
the royal palaces; even the pictures- 
que Vanburgh adopted it at Blen- 
heim, and also partly in his best 
and lightest work at Castle How- 
ard, in Yorkshire. But, along with 
extent, a palace should have a splen- 
did variety in the different parts, 
combined with richness of ornament. 
In this respect there is a great treat 
to the lover of picturesque architec- 
ture at Castle Howard; the magnifi- 
cent dome and front wings to the 
south are ornamented with exquisite 
skill and variety; the other wings 
falling back to the north are less or- 
namented ; and the numerous build- 
ings to the east for domestics are 
plainer than the wings; so that the 
different parts of the palace may be 
said to be emblematic of the family ; 
from the princely dome to the hum- 
ble apartment of the shoe-boy. Had 
the stables been joined, and spread 
backwards on the west side of the 
house, as the inferior buildings are 
on the east, the whole would have 
looked still more like a palace in 
romance, with its numerous domes, 
towers, and turrets: in this manner 
the inferior buildings contrast with 
the superior parts, while they con- 
tribute to the general effect by 
spreading and retiring frem the 


main front. It is astonishing what 
an unjustifiable prejudice country 
gentlemen in general have against 
stables being very near a house; 
they are always talking about a 
nuisance they would scarcely ever 
feel. As the fashion is at present, 
the splendid stables at a distance 
often rival the house, and the tra- 
veller is as often puzzled to know 
which is his object; there are some 
exceptions to this plan, where the 
stables are attached to the house, 
and the nuisances being inclosed in 
courts do not offend the eye, and the 
owner can look after his horses 
without having to walk a quarter of 
a mile perhaps in dirty roads. 

There have at different times been 
abundance of drawings exhibited of 
a proposed palace for our Great 
Duke, most of them possessing 
merit; but itis much to be wished 
that government would offer sufh- 
cient rewards for a certain number 
of the best models and drawings, 
and let them be collected together 
as an exhibition till one was se- 
lected; models would-be infinitely 
preferable to drawings, because - 
make the eye familiar at once wi 
the proposed building ; and, so far as 
general effect goes, a rough model 
would serve equally well with a 
more elaborate one; there is both 
taste and talent enough in the coun- 
try, if the apathy of the govern- 
ment on the subject of Fine Arts did 
not keep back the proper encou- 
ragement. 

Jack SKETCH. 
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Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder >” 


Art this dullest of all dull seasons 
in London, when, to use the words 
of a lively contemporary, ‘“ who 
that has ever seen Bond-street in all 
its gaiety and sae in its days of 
clattering hoofs and sparkling equi- 
pages, when its centre forms an 
endless line of moving magnificence, 
and its gorgeous shops on each side 
reflect an ever-changing galaxy of 
belles and exquisites, would recog- 
nise the same place, deserted, silent, 
spiritless, *so dull, so dead in look, 
s0 woe-begone,’ that it makes one‘ as 
melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged 
bear,’ to take the same walk for five 
minutes, which a few months before 
would in less _= of time, have 
evaporated the densest spleen, and 
possessed us with all bright, joy- 
ous, and spiritual fancies ?”’—At 
this sad and solitary season, when 
as little is stirring im the world of 
art as in the world of fashion, we 
actually began to be alarmed lest 
we should want a subject for our 
monthly notice of the progress of 
the Fine Arts, when we were sud- 
denly tranquillized by ‘a God-send, 
in the shape ofan Exhibition, catled 
the Diorama; an Exhibition which 
would be highly interesting at any 
period, but the value of which, ‘to 
us at least, is increased a hundred 
fold by the comparative absence at 
the present moment of other attrac- 
tion of a similar nature. 

We will not pay our readers so 
ungracious a compliment as to + 
pose that many of them are old 
enough to remember De Louther- 
bourg’s Eidophusikon, which was 
exhibited in this metropolis ;—we 
decline, for certain personal reasons, 
to state how many years ago; it is 
sufhcient to say that we saw itin 
our youth, and that the impression 
which it made upon our imagination 
was so strong, that were we now 
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as old as Methusalem, that impres- 
sion would remain in all its pristine 
vigour. 

De Loutherbourg, in every re- 
spect an accomplished artist, was 
probably the greatest scene-painter 
that ever lived.» Not content, how- 
ever, with the efforts of his pencil 
alone, he set about devising a va- 
riety of contrivances by which the 
effects of nature might be repre- 
sented with more truth and vivacity 
than had ever before attended any 
imitation of them; and in this ob- 
= he completely succeeded. His 

xhibition, which was originally 
in Panton-square, not only delighted 
the public at large, but absolutely 
astonished the whole body of his 
brother artists, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at their head, who daily 
visited his little theatre in crowds. 

The ingenious author of an enter- 
taining work, lately published, 
called “Wine and Walnuts,’’ him- 
self an artist of very superior merit, 
and possessing general talents and 
information of the most valuable 
kind, was intimately acquainted with 
De Loutherboug, and knew all the 
processes to which he had recourse 
on the occasion we alludeto. He 
has described the Eidophusikon so 
happily, and in a manner which ac- 
cords so exactly with our recollec- 
tion of it, that we will take the 
liberty of extracting a few passages 
from the chapter of his work in 
which the subject is introduced ; 
premising that in the work itself 
those passages are mingled with 
other matter, which, though very 
amusing, is irrelevant to our pre- 
sent purpose, 

«“ The stage on which the Eido. 
phusikon was represented, was little 
more than six feet wide, and about 
eight feet in depth; yet such was 
the painter's know] — effect 
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and scientific arrangement, and the 
scenes which he described were so 
completely illusive, that the space 
appeared to recede for many miles, 
and his horizon seemed as palpably 
distant from the eye, as the extreme 
termination of the view would ap-. 
pear in nature. 

“The opening subject of the Eido- 
phusikon represented the view from 
the summit of QOne-tree Hill) in 
Greenwich Park, looking up the 
Thames to the Metropolis; on one 
side, conspicuous upon its pictur- 
esque eminence, stood Flamstead- 
House; and below, on the right, 
the grand mass of building, Green- 
wich Hospital, with its oe 
cupolas, cut out of paste-board, 
and painted with architectural 
correctness. The large groups 
of trees formed another division, 
behind which were the towns of 
(ireenwich and Deptford, with the 
shore on each side stretching to the 
Metropolis, which was seen in its 
vast extent from Chelsea to Poplar. 
Behind were the hills of Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Harrow; and the 
intermediate space was occupi- 
ed by the flat stage, as the pool 
or port of London, crowded with 
shipping, each mass of which being 
cut out in pasteboard, and receding 
in size by the perspective of their 
distance. The heathy appearance 
of the foreground was managed with 
cork, broken into the rugged and 
picturesque forms of a sand-pit, 
covered with minute mosses and 
lichens, and producing a captivat- 
ing effect, amounting, indeed, to 
reality. 

« This scene on the rising -of the 
curtain was enveloped in that mys- 
terious light which is the precursor 
of day-break, so true to nature, that 
the imagination of -the spectator 
sniffed the sweet breath of morn. 
A faint light appeared along the 
horizon; the scene assumed a va- 
pourish tint of grey; presently a 
gleam of saffron, changing to the 

ure varieties which tinge the fleecy 
clouds that pass away in morning 
mist; the picture brightened by de- 
grees, the sun appeared, gilding the 
tops of the trees and the projections 
of the lofty buildings, and burnish- 
ing the vanes on the cupolas ; when 
the whole scene burst upon the eye 


in the gorgeous splendour of q 
heanteous day. 

“The clouds in every scene had 
a natural motion, and they were 
painted in semi-transparent colours: 
so that they not only received light 
in front, but by a greater intensity 
of the argand lamps, were suscep. 
tible of being illuminated from be. 
hind. The linen on which they 
were painted was stretched on frames 
of twenty times the surface of the 
stage, which rose diagonally by a 
winding machine. De Louthier. 
bourg, who excelled in represent. 
ing the phenomena st tnela, may 
be said to have designed a series of 
effects on the same frame. Thus, 
the first gleam of morn led to the 
succeeding increase of light; and 
the motion being oblique, the clouds 
first appeared trom beneath the ho. 
rizon, rose to a meridian, and floated 
fast or slow according to their sup. 
posed density, or the power of the 
wind. 

“To illuminate the interesting 
scenes for this display of nature, 
the ingenious projector had con- 
structed his lights to throw their 
power in front of the scenes; and 
this plan might be tried with ad- 
vantage for spectacles, and _parti- 
cular effects at least, on the great 
stages of our magnificent theatres. 
The lamps on De Loutherbourg’s 
stage were above the proscenium, 
and hidden from the audience, 
Before them were slips of stained 
glass; yellow, red, grey, purple, 
and blue; by the shifting of which 
the painter could throw a tint upon 
the scenery, compatible with the 
time of day which he represented, 
and by asingle slip, or their com- 
binations, could produce a magical 
effect ; thus giving a general hue of 
cheerfulness, sublimity, or awful- 
ness, subservient to the phenomena 
of his seene. 

‘‘The inventive schemes of the 
artist to give motion and reality to 
the scenes I have promised to des- 
cribe, will display the endless re- 
sources of his original mind. The 
effect of a Storm at Sea, with the 
loss of the Halsewell Indiaman, wa 
awful and astonishing ; for the con- 
flict of the raging elements he de- 
scribed with all its characteristic 
horrors of wind, hail, thunder, 
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fightning, and the roaring of the 
waves, With such marvellous imita- 
tion of nature, that mariners have 
declared, whilst viewing the scene, 
thatit amounted to reality. 

« Gainsborough was so wrapt in 
delight with the Eidophusikon, that 
for a time he Gueghet of ae 
else—he talked of nothing else, an 
passed his evenings at that Exhibi- 
tion in long succession. Gains- 
borough, himself a great experi- 
mentalist, could not fail to admire 
scenes wrought to such perfection 
by the aid of so many collateral in- 
ventions. De Loutherbourg’s genius 
wasas prolific in imitations of nature 
to astonish the ear as to charm the 
sight. He introduced a new art,— 
the picturesque of sound. 

“I can never forget the awful 
impression that was excited by his 
ingenious contrivance to produce the 
eflect of the firing of a signal of dis- 
tress, in his sea-storm. ‘That appall- 
ing sound! which he who had been 
exposed to the terrors of a raging 
tempest, could not listen to, even 
in this mimic scene, without being 
reminded of the heart-sickening an- 
swer which sympathetic danger had 
reluctantly poured forth from his 
own loud gun—a hoarse sound to 
the howling wind, that proclaimed 
‘| too, holy Heaven! need that 
succour I fain would lend.’ 

“De Loutherbourg had tried 
many schemes to effect this; but 
none were satisfactory to his nice 
ear, until he caused a large skin to 
be dressed into parchment, which 
was fastened by screws to a circular 
frame, forming a vast tambourine ; 
to this was attached a compact 
sponge that went upon a whalebone 
spring, which; struck with violence, 
gave the effect of a near explosion; 
a more gentle blow, that of a far- 
off gun; and the reverberation of 
the sponge produced a marvellous 
imitation of the echo from cloud to 
cloud, dying away in silence. 

* The thunder was no less natural, 
and infinitely grand. A spacious 
sheet of thin copper was suspended 
by a chain, atich shaken by one of 
the lower corners, produced the dis- 
tant rumbling, seemingly below the 
horizon ; and as the clouds rolled 
on, approached nearer and nearer, 
mereasing peal by = until, fol- 
lowing rapidly the lightning’s zig- 


zag flash, which was adinirably 
vivid and sudden, it burst in a 
tremendous crash inmmediately over- 
head, ; 

‘The waves for his stage were 
carved in soft wood from models 
made in clay. They were coloured 
with great skill, and being highly 
varnished, reflected the lightning. 
Each turned on its own axis to- 
wards the other, in a contrary direc- 
tion, throwing up the foam, now 
at one spot, now at another; and 
diminishing in altitude as they re- 
ceded in distance, were subdued by 
corresponding tints. Thus the per- 
turbed waters appeared to cover a 
vast space. One machine of simple 
construction turned the whole; and 
the motion was regulated according 
to the increasing of the storin. 

‘The vessels, which were beau- 
tiful models, went over the waves 
with a natural undulation, those 
nearest making their courses with a 
rate proportionate to their bulk, and 
those farther off moving with a 
slower pace. ‘They were all correctly 
rigged, and carried only such sails 
as their situations would demand. 
Those in the distance were coloured 
in every part to preserve the aérial 
perspective of the scene. The illu- 
sion was so perfect, that the au- 
dience were frequently heard to ex- 
claim, ‘Hark! the signal of distress 
came from the vessel labouring out 
there—now from that.’ 

“The rush of the waves was 
effected by a large octagonal box, 
made of pasteboard with internal 
shelves, and charged with small 
shells, peas, and light balls, which, 
as the machine wheeled upon its axis, 
were hurled in heaps with every turn; 
accompanied by two machines, of a 
circular form, covered with tightly 
strained silk, which pressed against 
each other, and by a swift motion, 
gave out a hollow whistling sound 
in pertect imitation of loud gusts of 
wind. Large silken balls, passed 
hastily over the surface of the great 
tambourine, increased the awful 
din. 

* The rain and hail were no less 
truly imitated. For the rain, a long 
four-sided tude was charged with 
small seed, which, according to the 
degree of its motion, from a hori- 
zontal to a vertical position, forced 
the atoms in a patteripg stream to 
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the bottom, when it was turned to 
repeat the operation, The hail was 
expressed by a similar tube, on a 
larger scale, with pasteboard shelves, 
projecting on inclined planes, and 
charged with larger beads; so that, 
sliding from shelf to shelf, fast or 
slow, as the tube was suddenly or 
gently raised, the imitation was per- 
fect. 

“One of the most interesting 
scenes described a calm, with an 
Italian seaport; in which the — 
of the moon, with the serene cool- 
ness which it imparted to the clouds, 
the mountains, and the water, was 
finely contrasted by a lofty light- 
house, of picturesque architecture, 
jutting out far into the sea upona 
romantic promontory of broken 
rocks. The red glowing light of 
its spacious lantern, tinged the rip- 
pling of the water on one part of its 
surface, whilst the moon shed its 
silvery lustre on another, in sweet 
repose. Shipping in motion added 
to the interest of the scene; and a 
fleet in the offing, slowly proceeding 
on its course, melted into air. ‘The 
clouds for this scene were admirably 
painted; and as — rolled on, the 
moon tinged their edges, or was ob- 
scured, at the will of the painter; 
for where he had loaded the colour 
to opaqueness, the transparent light 
of the orb could not penetrate. The 
clouds in front received suthcient 
illumination from the lamps, which 
were subdued by a bluish-grey glass; 
one of the slips before described. 
The moon was formed by a circular 
apertnre of an inch diameter, cut in 
a tin box, that contained a powerful 
argand lamp, which, being placed 
at various distances from the back 
of the scene, gave a brilliant ora 
subdued splendour to the passing 
cloud, senate without any other 
aid the prismatic circle, with that 
enchanting purity which is peculiar 
to an Italian sky. 

‘* But the most impressive scene 
which formed the finale of the Ex- 
hibition, was that representing the 
region of the fallen angels, with Sa- 
tan arraying his troops on the banks 
of the Fiery Lake, and the rising of 
the Palace of Pandemoniun, as des- 
cribed by the pen of Milton. De 
Loutherhourg bad already displayed 
his graphic powers in scenes of fire 
upon a great scale, at the public 


theatres;—scenes which had asto. 
nished and terrified the audience: 
but in this he astonished himself, for 
he had not conceived the power of 
light that might be thrown upon a 
scenic display, until he made the 
experiment on his own circumscribed 
stage. Here, in the fore-ground of 
a vista, stretching an immeasurable 
length between mountains, ignited 
from their bases to their lofty sum. 
mits with many-coloured flame, a 
chaotic mass rose in dark majesty, 
which gradually assumed fori until 
it stood, the interior of a vast temple 
of gorgeous architecture, bright as 
molten brass, seemingly composed 
of unconsuming, unquenchable fire, 
Inthis tremendous scene, the effect 
of coloured glasses before the lamps 
was fully displayed; which, being 
hidden from the audience, threw 
their whole inflaence upon the scene 
as it rapidly changed ; now to a 
sulphurous blae, then to a lurid red, 
then again to a pale vivid light; 
and ultimately to a mysterions com- 
bination of the glasses, such as a 
bright furnace exhibits in fusing 
various metals. ‘The sounds which 
accompanied the wondrous picture 
struck the astonished ear of the spee- 
tator as no less preternatural; for 
to add a more awful character to 
the peals of thunder, and to the ac- 
companiments of all the hollow ma- 
chinery that hurled balls and stones 
with indescribable rumbling and 
noise, an expert assistant swept his 
thumb over the surface of the tam- 
bourine, which produced a variety of 
groans, that struck the imagination 
as issuing from infernal spirits. 

** Sach was De Loutherbourg’s 
Eidophusikon. Would that it were 
in being now, when the love of the 
Fine Arts has spread in so vast a 
degree!— that knowledge which 
could have appreciated its merits 
having increased a thousand fold 
since the period when the greatest 
scene-painter in the world was iv- 
duced to dispose of his wondrous 
little stage, because the age could 
not produce amateurs sufficient, after 
two seasons, to make an audience to 
pay for lighting his theatre.” 

it may not be uninteresting to 
add, that after De Loutherbourg 
had parted with his Eidophusikon, 
it was exhibited in all the principal 
provincial towns in the kingdow, 
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and then brought back by its pro- 
rietor, in a sadly deteriorated con- 
dition to London, where it was ulti- 
mately consumed by an accidental 
fire, above twenty years ago. 

We have been thus minute in our 
description of the Eidophusikon, 
both because the subject is in itself 
amusing, and because we were de- 
sirous, in common justice to a de- 
ceased man of genius, to shew that 
the Diorama, however admirable, is 
by no means a novel idea; but that, 
on the contrary, it is founded on 
only a part of that curious and com- 

licated invention which De Lou- 
therbourg carried into effect with 
such extraordinary success, 

The Diorama has, we understand, 
been for some time the wonder and 
delight of Paris. Its projectors and 
reprietors conceiving, and, as we 
os and have no doubt it will prove, 
justly conceiving, that it would con- 
stitute a very attractive Exhibition 
in London, have erected a magnifi- 
cent and spacious building for its 
reception, on the north side of the 
New Road, nearly opposite to Port- 
land-place. Although the exterior 
of the edifice is still unfinished, it is 
said that no less a sum than 10,0002. 
has already been laid out upon it; 
av expenditure that could be justi- 
fied only by the extraordinary ein 
to public yatronage, both with re- 
gard to what it is, and much more 
with regard to what it may be ren- 
dered, which it unquestionably pos- 
sesses, 

The present Exhibition, which 
was opened for a private view on 
Steeda the 27th of September, and 
to the public cn the succeeding Mon- 
day, consists of two -pictures ; the 
dimensions of which, as well as the 
deceptive circumstances under which 
they are seen allow us to judge, are 
robably about fifteen feet by twelve. 
The subject of one is the beautiful 
and romantic Valley of Sarnen, in 
the Canton of Underwald, in Swit- 
zerland; that of the other, the Cha- 
pel of the Trinity, in the ancient 
and venerable Cathedral of Canter- 
ary. These pictures are viewed 
singly, from an apartment resem- 
bling a small theatre, divided into 
an amphitheatre or pit, and a small 
tier of boxes, handsomely decorated, 
at an elevation of three or four feet 
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above the amphitheatre. The ciel- 
ing is circular, richly ornamented 
with transparent devices, and sur- 
rounded with a series of medallions, 
being the portraits of eminent pain- 
ters and sculptors of * the olden 
time.” About every quarter of an 
hour, a signal being given by the 
ringing of a bell, this apartment 
begins to turn on a pivot; the spec- 
tators sluwly revolve with it, iad by 
this contrivance one picture is gra- 
daally shut up, and the other as 
gradually opened to view. At the 
expiration of the next quarter of an 
hour, the movement is reversed, the 
second picture disappears, and the 
original one is againexposed. The 
spectators are in no way hurried; 
but are permitted to remain during 
as many of these alternations as 
they please to witness. 

We will endeavour to render the 
difference between ordinary pictures 
and the pictures of the Diorama as 
intelligible to our readers as we can. 
An ordinary picture is, as they 
know, painted on an opaque ground 
and lighted on its surface. The 
pictures of the Diorama are painted 
on transparent media, with colours 
partly transparent and partly opa~- 
que, and are lighted both on their 
surface and behind; generally, or 
partially, according to the purpose 
contemplated, That the vividness 
of the light is infinitely greater than 
even that prince of opliadoun, Rem- 
brandt, could ever produce on an 
opaque ground, lighted only on its 
surface, will be obvious to any one 
who recollects the brilliance of the 
lights.even in the most commonly- 
painted window-blind ; and to this 
is to be added what a window-blind 
entirely wants, when looked at from 
the interior of a room, namely, the 
direct light thrown on the surface; 
and thrown at the Diorama in such 
a manner, by a judicious conceal- 
ment of its source, as to produce an 
effect of chiaro-scuro, (aided by the 
comparative gloom of the apartment 
in which the spectators sit) of which 
it it not too much to say, that it ab- 
solutely rivals that of nature. In 
one of the pictures now exhibiting 
that effect is permanent, in the other 
it is variable. 

Such is the mechanism of the 
thing. It is evident that the suc- 
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cussful application of this mecha- 
nism must depend principally on 
the talents oat knowledge of the 
artists who are employed to paint 
the pictures. We will speak sepa- 
rately of those under our considera- 
tion. | 
And first of the Chapel of the 
Trinity, in Canterbury Cathedral. 
This is really a very skilful work’of 
art. It is difficult even for an artist, 
and it must be incomparably more 
difficult for a general spectator, 
whose eye is uneducated, and who 
is wholly unable to detect those mice 
distinctions and differences which at 
once strike a professional man, to 
believe that he is not looking at a 
model rather than at a plain sur- 
face. The perspective, both linear 
and aérial, is very accurate; and 
the light and als are true, and, 
owing to the causes to which we 
have already alluded, singularly 
werful. ‘Toadd to the perplexity 
of the beholders, some steps, near 
the fore-ground and leading to the 
aisle, are represented as undergoing 
repair, ‘They are dilapidated in va- 
rious places, and have planks laid 
over them for the convenience of the 
workmen, two of whom, it being the 
hour of relaxation from labour, are 
asleep in acorner. Some slabs of 
marble, heaps of mortar, pitchers, 
tools, &c. lie close by ; and we have 
no doubt that many a visitor to the 
Diorama will innocently conceive 
that all these things are real, and 
belong to the edifice in which he 
stands, and do not form any part of 
the picture at which he is gazing. 
Indeed, it is said that a gentleman 
the other day was so convinced that 
the two workmen were actually flesh 
and blood, that he threw some half- 
pence at the lazy fellows to rouse 
them, and was surprised to find no 
other result produced than that of 
his own very proper exclusion from 
the room. A friend of ours too de- 
clares, that he overheard a pretty 
Parisian ask her Maman, with great 
naivaté, as she pointed to the ma- 
son’s litter which we have just des- 
cribed, “* Pourquoi met-on toute cette 
cochonnerie-la devant le tableau?” 
The Valley of Sarnen, although 
very respectably painted, is not, in 
our opinion, by any means equal to 
the Chapel. Nevertheless, in con- 
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sequence of the change of effect 
which it is subjected, it will proba. 
bly be the mare popular production 
of the two. . Its first appearance jg 
that of a beautiful and pictaresen 
landscape, possessing every advan. 
tageous accompaniment of moun. 
tain, wood, and water, and seen 
through the bland atmosphere of a 
soft, delicious, serene summer's day, 
While the eye is busily engaged in 
tracing and admiring its various fea. 
tures, the horizon becomes overcast; 
not with the gloom of night, bat 
with that of an approaching storm, 
The darkness gradually encreasing, 
advances, first to the middle dis. 
tance, and then to the fore-ground, 
involving the whole scene in 4 
murky tempestuous tone; with the 
exception of some of the high lights 
on the edges of the clouds, which, 
on the contrary, receive am accession 
of slendour. Presently, the reflec. 
tion of those lights is seen in the 
lake, which assumes a golden hue; 
and it is thence transferred to a ri- 
vulet that runs through the centre 
of the piece, and subsequently to 
various small pools of water, which 
were originally almost invisible. 
A partial gleam of sunshine ona 
a mountain in the ex- 
treme distance is at this instant 
strikingly fine. By degrees (perhaps 
somewhat too hastily) the storm 
asses away, the general obscurity 
is dissipated, the sky clears, the 
landscape smiles again, and every 
thing is restored to its primitive 
harmony and tranquillity. 

From what we have stated, it will 
be seen that of the principles which 
entered into the construction of the 
Eidophusikon, the Diorama has hi- 
therto borrowed only the double 
light, in front and behind ; and the 
consequent power of obscuring or 
illuminating any portion ‘of the pic- 
ture at pleasure. The introduction 
of actual substances of various and 
transient hues, warm, cold, or neu- 
tral, of imitative sounds, and above 
all of appropriate motion, has hi- 
therto been abstained from. There 
is one exception to the last remark, 
and, in consequence of its being but 
one, an injudicious exception. We 
allude to the ‘* bubbling runnel” in 
the fore-ground of the Valley of 
Sarnen, to which, in the language 
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of the descriptive catalogue, “ the 
jnventors of the Diorama have suc- 
geeded in giving all the apparent 
animation of a living stream.”” The 
ellect, considered by itself, is very 
god. But the question immediately 
and naturally arises,—why is this the 
only moving thing? Especially as 
the storm comes on, why do not the 
trees wave? Why is not the lake 
agitated? Why are not the clouds 
hurried forward in dense and yolu- 
minons grandeur? Either the cur- 
rent of the brook should be arrested, 
or, which would be infinitely better, 
motion should be imparted to every 
object in the scene that is suscepti- 
ble of it. We have no doubt that 
ere long, among other matters, this 
will be accomplished. ‘The Exhi- 
bition at present is excellent, as far 
asit goes. With the extraordinary 
facilities which the possession of so 
lofty, and extensive, and well-si- 
tuated a building gives to the pro- 
rietors of the Diorama, and with 
the liberal disregard which the 
seem to have for expense, we ent 
dently anticipate the time, and that 
at no very distant period, when they 
will gratify the town with a revival 
of the Eidophusikon, in all its ex- 
traordinary varieties, improved by 
the numerous scientific discoveries 
which have been made since the days 
of De Loutherbourg, by its being 
executed on a much larger scale, 
and by the important circumstance 
of its being exhibited by the light 
of day. One word of friendly ad- 


vice to them however. If they en- 
gage in such an undertaking, and if 
they select English scenes for repre- 
sentation, let them strengthen them- 
selves by the suggestions and assist- 
ance of some of the most experienced 
of our artists, who are familiar with 
the peculiar and beautiful effects of 
which the haziness and fluctuation 
of English atmosphere are so pro- 
ductive. Unless the thing be done 
admirably, it had better not be at- 
tempted. In unskilful hands it 
would degenerate into a mere child's 
galantee-show, from which De Lou- 
therbourg’s Eidophusikon was as 
remote as the acting of Garrick from 
that of the wretchedest mummer 
at Bartholomew-fair, or as “ The 
Last Supper” of Raphael Morghea, 
from the coarsest wood-cut ever 

refixed to a St. Giles’s ballad. 
But, let them engage some able and 
expert mechanists, fruitful in expe- 
dients of all kinds; let them prevail 
on such a man as Turner, or Call- 
cott,or Collins,or Martin, to lend 
them the benetit of his correct and 
tasteful eye; let them make numer- 
ous experiments, and try a variet 
of devices, until they have united ail 
the heterogencons parts of their ap- 

aratus, and mellowed them into a 
Sr aleas and perfect whole, and 
we will venture to say, they will 
produce an Exhibition which, to 
avail ourselves of a vulgar but sige 
nificant and emphatic expression, 
‘* will astonish the natives.” 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Iv affords us great satisfaction to 
announce, that the Charter to incor- 
porate the Irish Artists under the 
title of “The Royal Hibernian 
Academy” has passed the Great 
Seal of Ireland. We confidently 
hope that, under the influence of 
government, a School of Arts may 
now be formed there, which will, ere 
ne redound to the honour of Ire- 
land. 

A portrait of His Majesty George 

- engraved in the ea manner, 
from a drawing by the late Mr. Ed- 
mund Scott, Portrait Painter to His 


Majesty, has just been published at 
Brighton, by Mr. Charles Scott, a 
son of the artist. The well-known 
talent of the late Mr. Scott, and the 
frequent sittings with which he was 
specially favoured by His Majesty, 
ensure a perfect likeness. This 
print possesses decision and or 
ness of touch, without that hars 
ness which is frequently to be found 
in the foreign schools, The vig- 
nette, with which this print’ is 
adorned, is very tasteful, and is re- 
markable for clearness and delicacy 
of execution. 
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M. Siqueira, the artist who exe- 
cuted the beautiful paintings in the 
new Lisbon Palace of the Ajuda, 
the designs for the elegant service 
of plate presented to the Duke of 
Wellington, and several other mas- 
ter-pieces of the modern school, has, 
we understand, taken up his resi- 
dence in London, being compelled 
to leave Portugal on account of his 
political opinions. 

A large cast-iron statue of a man 
has been landed at Waterford, from 
Dublin, and has been sent to be 
placed upon the middle tower of the 
three towers lately built at Newtown 
Head, the western point of Tramore- 
bay, in that county, with the left 
hand akimbo, and the ‘right ex- 
tended out, as a warning to vessels 
to keep off from that dangerous 
shore. 

Mr. Flaxman is employed at pre- 
sent in designing a statue for a mo- 
nument to the memory of Robert 
Burns, which, when sculptured, is 
intended to be erected in a conspi- 
cuous situation in the northern me- 
tropolis. 

t a late sale of old lumber at 
Mr. Whitgreave’s house, of Moseley, 
in the neighbourhood of Wolver- 
hampton, a full-length. portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth was knocked down 
by the hammer at 68. 9d., to a re- 
spectable tradesman of that town. 

he same picture has been cleaned 
and varnished, and sold by the pur- 
chaser for 45/. 

The Venus de Medicis.—It is ge- 
nerally known that one of the fingers 
of the Venus de Medicis has been 
supplied hy a modern artist. The 
Giornale Enciclopedico, published at 
Florence, gives the following curi- 
ous account of the fact:—In the 
time of Cosmo III., Lord Ossory, 
being in Florence, was one day in 
the company of the Grand Duke, 
doentanlitete this wonderful statue, 
and offered him 100,000 livres for it, 
if he could be induced to part with 
it; asking two months’ time to pro- 
cure the money from England, and 
adding that a ship should be sent 
from thence expressly for the pur- 
my of conveying it. The Grand 

Juke smiled at the proposal, but, 
without making any reply, turned 
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towards the Marquis Malas ina, and 
desired him to note down his Lord. 
ship’s name, and the affair ended as 
a piece of pleasantry. Lord Ossory 
had a red cornelian ring represent. 
ing a cupid, which the Grand Duke 
having seen some days before, had 
admired so much, that his Lordshj 
wished to make him a present of jt 
His Highness, however, would not 
accept of it; and upon this occasion 
the Englishman, with a delicate ge. 
nerosity, requested Cosmo, though 
he would not consent to part with 
the Venus, at least to permit him to 
marry her; to which the Grand 
Duke, having smilingly consented, 
his Lordship put the ring on the 
finger of the goddess, and fixed jt 
as firmly as possible; thus findin 
means to gratify the Duke with the 
cornelian, without wounding his 
self-love. Cosmo, thinking the re. 
preseniative of cupid agreeable to 
the subject of the statue, suffered the 
ring to remain; and the statue would 
still have been adorned with it, had 
not a certain personage (the Italian 
journalist says a foreigner of dis. 
tinction) wisely resolved to remove 
from the finger of Venus this hete- 
rogeneous addition, clandestinel 
entered the gallery one day, an 
attempted to appropriate the ring to 
himself. Being obliged to force it 
off, and fearful, perhaps, that he 
might be surprised, he, in his haste, 
broke the finger! He, however, 
failed in his attempt, although in 
what manner is not stated, since the 
ring is still preserved, appended to 
a little gold chain, in the crystal ca- 
binet of the Royal Gallery. 

Mr. J. De Ville having purchased 
the original moulds of busts, from 
the models made by the late Mr. 
Nollekin, of all the distinguished 
characters who honoured that artist 
with sittings for the same, has pre- 
pared casts from them, and also of 
the original busts (models by Rov- 
biliac), of Hampden, Sydney, Crom- 
well, and other eminent men, which 
may now be had by the public. His 
large collection of busts and casts 
from nature, for the illustration of 
Phrenology, cannot fail to gratify 
every visitor of this establishment. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


La Perse, &c. 

Persia, with the History, Manners, 
and Customs, of the Inhabitants; 
translated and extracted from the 
most recent accounts. By M. 
Nascisse Perrin. 


Tus work is an interesting des- 
cription of Persia; it is compiled 
from the travels of the most cele- 
brated authors ancient and modern, 
who have visited this country and 
given descriptions of it, as Chardin, 
avernier, Monier, Scott Waring, 
Macdonald, Kinier, Malcomb, Jau- 
bert, Ker Porter, Drouville, and 
others. The first volume contains 
situations of Persia, its climates and 
divisions’; descriptions of the prin- 
cipal towns, ruins of Chapour, ruins 
of Nachti, Ronstau, Persepolis ; 
account of the climate of the dif- 
ferent provinces; character of the 
ple who inhabit them; ancient 
istory ; a of the Peychda- 
dians, of the Kaianians, Arsacides, 
Sassanides. The second volume con- 
tains the modern history, with the 
dynasties of the Traherites, Soffa- 
rides, Gaznevides, &c. Volume 
third, the dynasty of the Cadjars ; 
of the king, of the harem, and the 
princes of the blood. Volume four 
treats of the great dignitaries of the 
state; on the administration of the 
finances; on the different religions 
of Persia. Volume five, of the army; 
character of the different classes of 
society; on the construction of their 
buildings; on caravansaries; on 
coffee and calioun ; on divorces and 
widows. The sixth and seventh 
volumes are in the press. 





Essai sur [’ Histoire de la Musique 
en Italie. 
Eur, Mag. Oct. 1823. 


Essay on the History of Music in 
Italy. By M. Gregoire Orloff. 


Count Ortorr, who seme 

wrote Memoires sur le royaume 
Naples, now presents us with the 
Histoire de la Musique en Italie. 
All those who have once lived in 
this fine country can never forget it, 
and must participate in his recollec- 
tions. “It is there,” says he, * that 
this enchanting art was felt by me 
in all its power and beauty, and in- 
duced me to pay it a sort of homa 
by writing its history, and sketch. 
ing its revolutions and progress.” 

The author begins with a learned 
introduction, of which the work ma 
be considered as a commentary. He 
commences the history of music by 
endeavouring to give some idea of 
that of the The Etruscans, and 
ancient Romans. But as it would 
be useless to dwell long on this sub- 
ject, after the sterile and tiresome 
discussions of his predecessors, he 
hastens on and takes up the history 
of the period when, deprived of the 
favours of the Pagan Gods, music 
seeks refuge under the shadow of the 
Christian religion; and, following 
its vicissitudes and progress, he 
finds it taken up by Constantine, 
then reformed by Saint Ambrose 
and Saint Gregory. Its progress 
was but slow till the 11th century, 
when the celebrated Benedictine 
Guido d’Arezzo invented or per- 
fected the gamut. 

From that time music took a rapid 
flight, and great advantages resulted 
from this fertile invention. The 
Italians were the first to profit by 
it; and stangers hastened to imitate 
their example. Thus Guido’s school, 
developed more and eo the 
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labours of Marchetto of Padua, was 
in the 13th century established and 
spread all over Europe. This period 
may be assigned for the foundation 
of the musical schools in the other 
nations of Europe. 

The author thinks that these new 
schools were in a state of prosperity 
whilst the ancient Italian school 
remained stationary or retrogade ; 
this is also the general opinion. 
Butif it be true that foreign schools 
eclipsed for a time the Italian 
school, their common mother rose 
from the declining state she had 
fallen into imthe Lith century, and 
which has been often too much ex- 
aggerated. Being the first to dis- 
engage herself from the trammels, 
which the doctrine and authority of 
the ancients had consecrated, if we 
may so speak, she employed every 
effort to find out new methods, and 
she made such progress thatall others 
were obliged to acknowledge her 
superiority and observe her laws. 

I. Orloff, after having mentioned 
the different kinds of vocal and in- 
struivental music, invented in the 
16th and 17th centuries, carries us 
back to those happy days when the 
art, purified from the rust of the 
preceding centuries, shone in all its 
splendour on the theatres of Europe. 
Six periods seem to mark the birth, 
the progress, and the perfection of 
theatrical music: the first is the in- 
vention of recitative, under the com- 
posers Peri and Monteverde; the 
second, the air, under Cavall and 
Cesti; the third, recttative obligato, 
under Scarlatti and Perti; the 
fourth, expression and truth, carried 
to the highest degree of perfection 
by Vinei, Porpora, and Pergolese ; 
the fifth, force and depth, under the 
greatest masters of the German 
schoo] ; and the sixth, under Haydn 
and Chambini, introduced. the effect 
of symphony called dramatic. 

In examining these periods, the 
author undertakes to give the bio- 
graphy of those authors, who, by 
their didactic works or musical com- 
positions, have deserved such no- 
tice. He seems to wander from his 
object in giving us an idea of the 
French, Dutch, English, German, 
and Spanish schools. Buthowcould 
we dispense with these excursions, 
as all European music is closely 
connected with that of Italy? How 
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could we form a first and complete 
idea of the latter, without examiniy 
the influence it exercised over all 
the rest of Europe? 

‘On entering the Italian schoo} 
our author regards, with pity and 
indignation, those artificial Voices 
called soprano. It is not the first 
time that despotism and barbarity 
have sought to multiply unnatural 
piepantes. It is painful to see re. 
igion itself contaminated by such 
criminal abuses. 

But turning away from these re. 
mains of barbarity, alike disgracefy| 
to the nation and the religion that 
tolerates it, let us console ourselyes 
with the thought, that the Italians 
themselves cry out against this out. 
rage of humanity. 

The Italian school is so rich 
in masters, composers, and chefs 
d’ceuvres of art, that it was neces. 
sary to make several divisions into 
particular schools. These schools 
might be characterised by the man- 
ner and taste of the masters who 
founded them, and by the number 
and merit of their pupils; but, as 
most of the Italian composers have 
so much originality that each is 
distinguished by a particular and 
individual character, there would 
be as many schools as composers, 
And if. the history of the art was 
confined to a certain species of ori- 
ginality, and a certain degree of 
perrerhan, many artists would have 

en excluded, who have a right to 
figure in M. Orloff's history. He 
thought it, then, better to be a plain 
historian than seek to establisha 
system attended with so many in- 
conveniences. He has taken notice 
of all those who, more or less, de- 
serve it, comparing them and mark- 
ing the difference between them, 
‘he schools, which the author dis- 
tinguishes in Italy, take the name 
of the place, town, or state where 
they flourished, and the number of 
the composers and their productions. 
Such as the Neapolitan, Roman, 
Bolognese, Venetian, Lombard, F'lo- 
rentine, and Piedmontese. 

Either through the influence of 
local circumstances, or other mo- 
tives, the Lombards seem more 10- 
clined to reason on the art than 
listen to the music; they have more 
taste for harmony than melody. 
They have more didactic than mu- 
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sical. compositions, and, among the 
latter, more. church music than 
operas. The Roman Schoo), though 
it-appears destined more than any 
other to the servire of religion, 1s 
more famous, according to our his- 
torian, for the style, of accompant- 
ment. in, the same manner the au- 
thor attributes the Madrigal style 
to the Venetian, and that of the 
Concert to the Neapolitan School. 
But what may be precisely said on 
the local character of these schools, 
is, that they seem more disposed to 
dramatic masic, and a preference to 
melody rather than harmony, as they 
approach the South, 
. The Florentine School first dis- 
covered the modern Mellopeia; but 
only gave the example and _ first 
direction to the other schools, leav- 
ing them the honour of | bringing 
the invention to perfection, 
The Roman, Venetian and Nea- 
politan Schools have disputed which 
should have the glory of it. By 
their productions it would appear, 
that they were equal in excellence. 
But the Neapolitan School, in num- 
ber of composers, richness, and ori- 
ginality in their chefs d’euvres, their 
inciples and method of teaching, 
as gained such glory as to eclipse 
all the others ; and, now,. to speak 
of the Italian, Schoo] js to speak of 
the Neapolitan School. Therefore 
itis not surprising that M. Orloff 
has devoted to it the greatest part of 
his work, 

Though notable to enter into all 
the details of this work, we can at 
Jeast assure our readers, that they will 
find in it all the elements indispen- 
sable to the history of the art; 
that the author has spared no pains 
to procure the necessary documents 
or; his undertaking; and as he 
cites writers of acknowledged cele- 
brity on: the subject he treats of, 
we may presume, that, what he ad- 
vances is correct, although some 
faults may, be detected inevitable 
dn.a work composed of such mi- 
nute details; the mistakes, in truth, 
belang to those authors who have 
preceded M, Orloff, and who, 
Mrapgers to the country and often 
4o the art they treat of, have neg- 
Aected to rect.fy faults derived from 
uncertain tradition. 

e We think the Italians themselves 
may be reproached for their uncon- 


cern towards the history of their 
music, for they have not even paid 
the homage of gratitude to the 
manes of the celebrated artists who 
have done honour to their country. 
Since J. B. Doni, no one but P. 
Martini has undertaken the history 
of music. It must. be, sought 
amongst the English, German, and 
French. We can only cite “ The 
Elegy on Jomelli,” written by a 
Neapolitan advocate, Mattei; the 
** Life of Correlli,” by Maroncelli, 
the * Elegy on Tartini,” by Camillo 
Ugoni ; and some others, Piccini 
would have obtained the like honour 
if it had not been for Ginguené. M. 
Quartremére has done the same 
justice to Paesiello, of whom little 
mention is made at Naples. But 
Durante, Guglielmi, Cimarosa!— 
Ought we then to receive from 
strangers this tribute of justice and 
gratitude? And is it wonderful 
that the biography of these artists 
is so little known: 

We will make some observations 
on the state of Italian music in the 
15th and 16th centuries, and on the 
origin of the modern Mellopeia. 
Count Orloff himself furnishes us 
with the means of sketching a part 
of this history, which has not 
always been treated with such pre- 
cision. 

An observation of Louis Gueeciar- 
dini, the nephew of the celebrated 
historian of that name, relative to 
the latter part of the l6th century, 
has been often repeated; he said, 
that “ from this period music only 
flourished in the low countries, and 
that it was the Flemings who 
practised it, and taught it in most 
of the states of Europe and even in 
Italy.” it has also been remarked 
that Lionel, Duke of Ferrara, and 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
entertained foreign singers at their 
courts. It is an incontestable fact, 
that Tinctoris and Villaert, both 
Flemings, taught music, one at Na- 
ples and the otherat Venice. But is 
this sufficient to prove that the Ita- 
lians had forgotten the doctrines of 
Guido and Marchetto, and that they 
no longer knew an art of which they 
felt the want, and knew the value 
of, more than any other nation ? 
The concourse of foreign did not 
exclude the co-existence of national 
artists; it may even prove that they 
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were drawn toa country where the 
art was better a , and where 
the number of towns and chapels 
attracted and required a propor- 
tionate number of professors and 
practitioners. 

What would have been over. abun- 
dant in the low countries, or any 
other state, could not be so in Italy, 
where chapels and schools were 
maintained in most towns, as Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Ferrara, Urbino, Man- 
tua, &c. 

At the beginning of the Ith cen- 
tury Count Castiglione assures us, 
that music made an essential part of 
the education of every courtier. The 
ladies, whose talents were most con- 
spicuous in this century, attended 
particularly to the cultivation of 
vocal and instrumental music. Gas- 

ara Stampa, Elisabetta Gonzaga, 
Pallia d’Aragona, Maria Cardona, 
Tarquinia Molza, &c. worthy of 
imitation for their mind and talents, 
were admired as much for their 
knowledge of music as of literature. 

But music was more than an ob- 
ject of amusement amongst the no- 

les. Leo X. to whom Poliziano 
had communicated his taste for the 
art, made ita study; he often em- 
loyed himself with his favourite 
ute on the most difficult theories of 
harmony. We may easily imagine 
what influence the particular taste 
of this sovereign pontiff must exer- 
cise over the artists and learned men 
of his time. 

Leonardo da Vinci was so expert 
in vocal and instrumental music, 
that it is said, Louis Sforza en- 
treated him to come to Milan, and 
exercise his talent there. It is cer- 
tain that he astonished all the 
courtiers and musicians, and even 
the foreign singers, entertained at 
the Court of Milan. It is also well 
known that this famous artist and 
mathematician gave new and better 
combined forms to his lyre, violin, 
and organ. Vinci was afterwards 
imitated by Parmegiano, Collini, 
Tintonetto, and one of the Caracci, 
all clever artists and musicians. 
Many other learned men and poets 
may be enumerated, who cultivated 
music with the same passion. 

But those who tie music their 
particular profession are almost 


countless. F. A. Doni left a jis 
of them in his work upon music 
and in his “ Bibliotheca,” but they 
only belong to the beginning of the 
16th centary. F. Patrizi mentions 
some of those who flourished at the 
latter part of the same century. We 
will enumerate a few of the most 
celebrated. 

Franchino Gaffario, contemporary 
with, but not a pupil of Tinetoris, 
studied music at Lodi, his native 
country, and at Mantua; and thongh 
he went to Naples he learnt nothing 
there; he maintained in argument 
his own theories, and published in 
1480 his first treatise upon harmon 
(Theoricum opus harmonica disci- 
pling). From this period to the 
end of the 16th century the number 
of didactic treatises of this kind is 
extraordinary. Zarlino, the first 
restorer of music after Guido d’Arez- 
zo, eclipsed all his predecessors. 
But how many works were publish- 
ed after his example? It seemed as 
if the most distinguished mer em- 

loyed themselves entirely in bring- 
ing music to perfection. As Orazio 
Tigrini, Lodovico Zocconi, Alean- 
dro, Maurolico, Vincent Galilei, fa- 
ther of the great Galileo, F. Patrizi, 
G. Mei, Artusi, Botrigari, and many 
others whose names are honourably 
mentioned in the literary History of 
Italy. Some time before Gaffurio, 
about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, the art of music flourished 
amongst the English, French, Spa- 
nish, and particularly amongst the 
Flemings; but why are not their 
works published when so many lIta- 
lian works of that period are re- 
printed? There are but two or 
three copies of the Dictionary of 
Music, by Tinctoris, which is consi- 
dered as the first work of the kind 
ever printed, and if it was not com- 
posed, as M. Perne says, before the 
year 1478, it was only a year before 
Gaffurio’s work, printed at Naples 
in 1480. There still exists a crown 
or collection of masses and anthems 
by old composers of foreign music, 
oe gee at the beginning of the 

6th century. But may not these 
pieces, allowing their authors the 
praises they deserve, give rise to 
the supposition that though their 
authors concurred with the Italians 
in propagating this study, they also 
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contributed to corrupt the art by 
elaborate counterpoint, which ren- 
dered it rather an object of labour 
than of pleasure? Did they not in- 
troduce into music what the Greeks 
from Constantinople at the same 
time introduced into penueens 
It appears that the Flemish School 
remained stationary at this point, 
while the Italian School took the 
character of its climate, and deve- 
loped itself more and more till the 
end of the 16th century. Almost 
all the musical and didactic compo- 
sitions of this time bear the cha- 
racter of that spirit of invention 
which searches into, reforms, and 
creates. This spirit may be found 
in the'discoveries, or in the essays, of 
Vinci, Nicola Vicentino, Palestrina, 
Zarlino, Galilei, &c; and it caused 
the development of the Mellopeia. 
After the farces, mysteries, and 
feasts, celebrated in this country 
and every where else, music was 
introduced towards the end of the 
15th century in all kinds of thea- 
trical representation. {t seems that 
some parts of the Orpheus of Poli- 
ziano, the first Italian pastoral 
tformed before 1483, was sung. 
n the Errore Femineo, a tragic 
piece by Notturno, a Neapolitan poet, 
there are some anacreontic strophes 
tae for singing. Dur- 
ing the 16th century music was often 
a in tragedies, comedies, 
and pastorals, and even in prose, 
but only in interludes, chorusses, or 
inacertain part of any particular 
scene. The music composed for the 
Sacrificio, by Beccari, for the Egle, 
by Giraldi, and several other tra- 
edies, for the Aminta, Pastor Fido, 
+» Was never continued through- 
out the whole piece, but only at 
certain parts as we before mentioned. 
_ But what was the first piece en- 
tirely sung throughout? Though 
is honour was given to the Or- 
pheus of Zarlino, and it has been 
proved that the two pastorals set to 
music by Emilio del Cavaliere were 
entirely sung in 1590, it still re- 
mains to be determined what was 
the character of the music. Now 
it is incontrovertible that it was 
not only the music called madrigal 
and which, appropriated to such 
pieces, gave it the form of a con- 
tinued series of madrigals, the length 


of which made the heavy and dis- 
agreeable style still more monoto- 
nous. The Anfiparnase, by Oragio 
Vecchi, a poet and musician, repre- 
sented at Venice before 1597, has 
been regarded by Muratori and 
others as the first modern opera; 
but there is not that regular decla- 
mation, and that rapid and expressive 
singing, which constitute the cha- 
racter of the modern Mellopeia. This 
discovery may be dated from the 
same period, but the honour of it is 
due to more composers than we have 
mentioned. 

Grecian tragedy was entirely sung 
throughout. Ofall the learned men 
of the 14th century, Francesco Pa- 
trizi demonstrated this truth in the 
best manner, and determined the 
character of the ancient Mellopeia 
of the Greeks. V. Galilei and G. 
Mei, with Count Bardi and Jacopo 
Corsi, both poets and musicians, 
wrote essays on this dramatic me- 
lody. The young poet Rinuccini, 
the secret lover of Mary of Medici, 
composed the Daphne ; Caccini and 
Peri made the music to it, and this 
pastoral was represented at Florence 
in 1594. ‘The success of this first 
essay soon brought out a second; 
and the fable of Euridice and Or- 
pheus was performed in 1600 with 
much eclat. These may be said to 
constitute the new style of singing, 
called representative or recitative, 
and also some traces may be per- 
ceived of the airs and duos before 
observed in Ariano, a lyric drama 
composed by Rinnccini, set to music 
after the same principles by Claudio 
Monteverde, and represented at 
Mantua in 1608. 

We have only mentioned the prin- 
cipal objects in M. Orloff’s work. 
The details, which the amateurs 
of the musical art will read with 
pleasure and interest, will be found 
more at lengthin the book. Weare 
obliged to Count Orloff for the care 
he has taken to interest us in the 
history of the Fine Arts in Italy. 





Friedrich von Schillers Leben. 
Life of Frederick de Schiller. By 
Henry Dering. Svo. Weimar. 


M. Derinc calls the hero of his 
biography M. de Schiller, as if this 
celebrated poet had need of the par- 
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ticle before his name to be illustri- 
ous.: No one cares for his nobility ; 

enius’ alove made him illustrious, 

he editor might then have dis- 

nsed with the ceremony of treat- 
ing him as a mere noble. Besides: 
the sources common to all the other 
biographers of Schiller, M. Deering 
has taken advantage of the corres- 

ndence between Schiller and M, 
de Mhalborg: published in 1819, which 
contains some interesting details up- 
on the life, labours, and opinions of 
thisitragic poet. The editor has in- 
serted many anecdotes, some of 
which have been disputed by the 
German journals. The part of the 
biography devoted to an analysis of 
the poetical works of Schiller is 
very feeble. This poet is supposed, 
by the French, to have wished to 
overturn Aristotle’s rules of poetry. 
Schiller thus expresses’ himself on 
this subject inthese letters: “ 1 read 
some time ago Aristotle’s poetry; 
instead of discouraging and con- 
straining, it-has strengthened me: 
To judge by the restraint which the 
French attributed to him, I expected 
to tind him a cold, strict, anti-liberal 
legislator, and was astonished’ to 
find him quite the contrary, He de- 
eidedly insists upon the essence of 
tragedy; but as to the form, it is as 
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Memoirs of the History of France, 
during the reign of Napoleon, dic- 
tated by the Emperor, at St. He- 
lena, to General Gourgaud, his 
Aid-de-Camp. Octavo. pp. 404. 
London, 1823. , 


. In the comparisons, which have 
been so frequently drawn  be- 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and 
the two great heroes of antiquity, 
Alexander and Cesar, it has often 
been observed, that however the 
modern phenomenon may surpass 
the ancient rivals of his fame, with 
respect to military genius and to 
the capacity for governing mankind, 
he had not, like Cesar, evinced his 
possession of any high degree of in- 
tellectual powers at literary we . 
sition. For our part, although this 
observation has been made by. men 
of profound sagacity, we must con- 


relaxed as it is possible to be. What 
he exacts from the poet are what 
must necessarily be done, and are 
conditions inherent in the nature of 
things. The rules of.the Greek au 
thor relate almost.exclusively to tra- 
gedy, for which he had a greater 
predilection than for any other kind 
of poetry. It. is evident that he 
speaks from experience, and had 
been witness of a great many tragic 
representations. ‘here is nothing 
speculativein his bookand nota trace 
of theory ; all is.the result of experi- 
ence ; but the number.of examples he 
cites, and the happy choice of models 
he has in view, give to his experi- 
mental. observations the form of 
laws.”’ ta 

With respect to the unfinished 
romance of the *“ Visionary,”  re- 
cently translated into French, and 
announced in the Parisian journals 
as something quite new, though it 
was translated twenty years ago, 
M. Dering thinks that the mysteri- 
ous adventures of Cagliostro in- 
spired Schiller with the design of this 
romance; but M. Dering does. not 
eerie satisfactorily the reason why 
Schiller stopped at,the very moment 
when the curiosity of the reader was 
most excited, and never finished his 
romance, 
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fess that we have never considered 
itofany great weight; for the avoca- 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon were 
so much more yaried and numerous 
than-those of Caesar, that whatever 
might have been,.either his talents 
or his inclinations for literary or 
scientific pursuits, it was obvious 
that, during: his. political career, it 
was absolutely impossible, for him 
to abstract, his mind in any degree 
from the civil and military functions 
of his station. . Had he, however, 
never possessed those opportunities 
which his imprisonment at St. He- 
lena afforded him for study and re- 
flection, his Code of Laws would 
have evinced, to the latest records of 
time, that his mind possessed the 
powers of tracing intricate subjects 
through their remotest ramifications, 
with the comprehensive faculty o 
generalising his ideas and combin- 
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ing the most numerous and compli- 
cated details with the most exten- 
sive results, 

Cwsar, after he had achieved the 
conquest of Gaul, found his task at 
an end; and, except the vigilance 
necessary to protect the frontiers of 
his conquest from the incursions of 
the Causi, the Catti, and of other 
neighbouring tribes, and which, in- 
deed, was the duty rather of his 
lieutenants than of himself, he was, 
if we may be allowed the parvis 
componere magna, rather like a com- 
mander in country quarters than a 
general in the anxieties of a cam- 

ign. His leisure was therefore 
spent in the elegant occupation of 
letters; but far different was it with 

Napoleon. From his leaving the 
Academy of Paris to his final surren- 
der at Bourdeaux he was incessant- 
ly engaged in the most numerous, 
diversified, and important actions 
that ever occupied the human atten- 
tion. Any subsequent attempts at 
composition that he might make dar- 
ing the Jeisure of his confinement 
would, therefore, derive their com- 
plexion solely from the natural 
powers of his intellect; for as to any 
study of the literary art, or of the 
higher models of literary eminence, 
it was precluded by the very circum- 
stances of his intermediate career. 
“A inimd, ‘however, like his, the 
éssence of which seemed to be the 
height of vigorous exertion, could 
never sink into lethargy or inaction; 
and it was therefore anticipated 
that when he arrived at St. Helena 
he would devote ltis energies to 
composing the history of his own 
life, dr of some of those great events 
with which he had been so intimate- 
lyeonhected. That anticipation has 
now beeh realised, and the world 
have before them what may be con- 
sidetéd ‘the literary works of -this 
surprising character, and the first 
production’ of which we are now 
about to analyse. 

_This volume, as its title page an- 
nounces, is the dictation of the Em- 
peror, and it bears a most decided 
stamp or character of a peculiar ge- 
nits. ‘It is evidently the emanation 
of intellect, formed upon no stndy 
of models, nor deriving its com- 
Plexion or features from any facti- 
Hous associations, or from any in- 
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timate acquaintance with preceding 
works ; it is the offspring. of a mind 
intuitively conscious of its vast pow- 
ers, and therefore never even think- 
ing of rales of art, or of the roads 
by which others have attained to 
literary eminence, but depending 
solely upon its own strong concep- 
tions and vast resources. 

This work bears all. the features 
of Napoleon’s genius; a sort of 
characteristic association with his 
conduct. There is a continued and 
ardent pressing on to some great 
result; a powerful compression of 
facts; a contempt of epithets, and 
of every thing trivial or indifferent ; 
but a judicious enumeration of all 
that leads to an ultimate result ;—~a 
style of this sort is the very soul of 
business. 

General Gourgaud, in what he 
calls an advertisement, describes the 
manner in which the Emperor ‘dic- 
tated this and other similar works. 
Too ardent and rapid in his concep- 
tions to endure the tardy mechanism 
of writing his thoughts, he dictated 
to others like lightening, expectin; 
them to transcribe his words wit 
— rapidity. He always correct- 
ed these transcripts, and, if they were 
not to his liking, would sketch the 

age a-new, by filling up the mar- 
Gina These MSS. oe Sow in ex- 
istence, and put at rest any doubts 
as to the works which, like the pre- 
sent, pretend to be from his dicta- 
tion. The public have long been 
imposed upon by the numerous atto- 
nymous publications that ome at 
tended to divulge important facts 
relating to the Emperor, sach works 
as the present will at least destroy 
all such impositions, and will throw 
that light upon the momentous 
transactions of the late eventful 
wars and revolutions, from which 
history must derive its complexion. 

This first volume with whieh Ge- 
neral Gourgaud has favoared >the 
| tir is almost exclusively on mi- 
itary subjects, and although’ stich 
technical matters may be, if ‘not 
above, at least without, the _— of 
our literary acquirements an func- 
tions, yet, imitating the philosopher 
of old, we may avow such parts as 
we do understand to be so excellent, 
as to justify the inference, that 
equally excellentare the parts which 
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are beyond the sphere of our ac- 
quaintance. 

The first fifty pages give us a 
clear idea of the celebrated siege of 
Toulon, the account of which ee 
lopes the nature of Napoleon's ta- 
lents, and presents us with a pretty 
accurate picture of the revolutionary 
management of that period. We 
have a very intelligible statement of 
the situations and objects of the 
French, and their opposing armies in 
Piedmont and in the neighbourhood 
of Toulon, as well as a rapid sketch 
of the face of the country, and of 
the fortresses on the south-eastern 
coast of France. We have also the 
characters of several of the com- 
manders-in-chief appointed to com- 
mand on this Italian frontier by the 
revolutionary government of 1792 
and 1793; and, considering the gross 
ignorance of those who had assumed 
the helm of state, considering the 
absurdity of their plans, the incon- 
sistencies of their military appoint- 
ments, and the endless fluctuations 
of their measures, it is little less 
than miraculous that the genius of 
Buonaparte could have saved his 
country from the overwhelming 
force of foreign armies, and from 
the internal conflicts of opposing 
factions. 

In September 1793, the royalist 
— delivered » Toulon to the 

inglish, and the harbour and town 
were immediately occupied by our 
fleet under command of Lord Hood, 
and by a combined force of English, 
Spaniards, Sardineans, Neapolitans, 
&c. under General O'Hara. This 
great French naval depdt then con- 
tained thirty-one ships of the line, 
numerous other vessels, an immense 
quantity of cannon, ammunition and 
stores, with the most extensive docks 
and buildings of every description 
requisite to the first naval establish- 
ment of a great nation like France. 
General Cartaux was marched to re- 
cover this important cession, and, 
beating the English on the 10th of 
September, at the passes to the west 
of Toulon, his army took up a posi- 
tion on the west of the town. It 
was about fifteen days after this 
that Napoleon, a chief of a battalion 
of artillery, was sent to command 
the besieging engineers. He found 
the grossest ignorance and the most 


ruinous disorder prevalent at head 
quarters, Points of attack absurdly 
chosen, positions badly taken up, 
and batteries erected without sei. 
ence, and often further from the ob- 
jects of attack than the range of 
cannon shot; aud yet with such 
officers, and with such misrule, 
France had withstood the attacks 
of all Europe; an irrefutable proof 
of what has so often been asserted, 
that the continental governments of 
that period were rendered impotent 
by corruption and abuses. Napoleon 
saw the inutility or almost hopeless. 
ness of retaking Toulon by a regu. 
lar siege laid against its defences, 
He therefore proposed to drive the 
English from a peninsular enmi- 
nence, which, from its strength, they 
had called Little Gibralter, and 
which was at so considerable a dis. 
tance from Toulon that his pro. 

osal was laughed to scorn. Bat 
Gentows cslonlaced that this posi- 
tion would command the whole an- 
chorage, and that if the whole mass 
of French ordnance could be brought 
to play upon the fleet, the English, 
whose objects were principally naval, 
would abandon the town to its fate, 
The French officers, impervious to 
these shrewed calculations, would 
not listen to the proposal until after 
a month’s discussion, and when the 
English had so entrenched them- 
selved, that the capture of this pe- 
ninsula became a matter of great 
difficulty. At last Napoleon's plans 
were adopted, but in total ignorance 
of their ultimate object; for the 
Little Gibraltar was to be taken, 
only as a preliminary to a regular 
advance to the out-works of the 
town; and it was in vain that Napo- 
leon assured them that the occupa- 
tion of this point would prevent the 
en of any further siege what- 
ever. Two days, said he, after we 

ain this point, Toulon will surren- 
ot at discretion. At lengtha siege 
was commenced against this Little 
Gibraltar; but the government of 
Paris, no more than the General-in- 
Chief, could conceive the utility of 
attacking a point so very distant 
from the town; and in such despair 
of success were the commanders of 
the army that they wrote to Paris, 
strongly advising that the siege 
should be raised, and the army 
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withdrawn. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, however, Napoleon captured 
the Little Gibraltar, by a night at- 
tack ; and, bringing the whole of his 
cannor next day upon this promon- 
tary, Lord Hood resulved imme- 
diately to abandon the town. His 
Lordship humanely took with him 
all the royalists who chose to de- 
part, and, carrying away such of the 
fleet as were ready for sea, he des- 
troyed as many of the remainder, 
with the forts and buildings and 
stores, as it was possible to set fire 
to. Napoleon, with a beautiful con- 
ciseness, describes the magnificeat 

ctacle of the burning ships, and 
be more moving spectacle of the 
despair and terror of the Toulonese, 
who, but a few hours before, had 
judged from the distance of the be- 
siegers, that their town was not 
even in danger. Not more, how- 
ever, than two of the unfortunate 
royalists fell a sacrifice to republi- 
can vengeance. Napoleon was cre- 


ated for. this service a Brigadier © 


General of Artillery, and appointed 
to the chief command of the artillery 
of the army of Italy. We cannot 
conceive a finer promise of a career 
of glory, than that ofa young officer, 
commencing his service, by not only 
correcting the errors of his veteran 
superiors, but by introducing a sort 
of new species of warfare; for so 
completely ignorant of Napoleon's 
principles of attacking this distant 
peint were all his commanders, that 
to the last they viewed their posses- 
siou of it only as a means of facili- 
tating a regular approach to the 
town, according to the old rales of 
art. 

Napoleon joined the head quarters 
of the army of Italy at Nice, in 
March, 1794, and, rapidly survey- 
ing the country, he immediately 
laid before his commander an ex- 
posure of the causes of those disasters 
which had hitherto attended the 
French army, and he proposed the 
taking possession of the Col di 
Tende and of other positions, as the 
means of driving the enemy beyond 
the High Alps, and putting the 
French in possession of impregnable 
points, which could be defended by 
few men, and thus leave larger 
bodies disposable for offensive opera- 
Uons, His plans were adgpted by 

Eur. Mag. Oct.1823. 


General Dumerbion, Commander-in- 
chief, and on the Sth April, (1794) 
Massena carried them into execu- 
tion, occupying, after several con- 
flicts, Oneglia, Loano, Ormea, and 
the whole road to Turin. The posi- 
tion of Saorgio, which had cost the 
Piedmontese so much blood to main- 
tain, was now turned and aban- 
doned, and on the 7th of May, they 
were driven from the Col di Tende. 
By these manoeuvres the French had 
taken sixty pieces of cannon, and 
had eaten themselves of all the 
higher Alps. The remainder of the 
year was employed in strengthen- 
ing the line occupied by the French, 
and in May, 1795, Napoleon re- 
signed his command, and returned 
to Paris. He had previously escaped 
the danger of the guillotine, for 
one of his military duties had been 
construed into a plan favourable 
to the Royalists. 

At Paris, he refused a command 
offered to him in the army of La 
Vendée. The Italian army, after 
his leaving it, had been entrusted 
to General Kellerman, who, by the 
end of June, contrived to lose 
every advantageous position, which 
it had before acquired. Napoleon’s 
talents were again put in requisition, 
he was summoned before the com- 
mittee of government, and, by his 
advice, the army was made to take 
up the line of the Borguetto, from 
which the Piedmontese forces in 
vain attempted to dislodge it. This 
position saved the whole caast of 
Genoa. Kellerman was superseded 
by General Scherer, ‘who es the 
enemy at Loano, but lost the op- 
age pm which his victory gave 

im of conquering Italy. These 
operations, with a sort of Essay on 
the defence of coasts, fill up the first 
fifty pages of the volume. 

There is now a great chasm in 
the volume. Napoleon’s first cam- 
paign as Commander-in-chief, and 
1is conquest of Italy, are omitted, 
as well as the expedition to Egypt, 
and the next chapter epens with his 
return from Egypt, and his landing 
at Frejus, on the 9th of October, 
1799. We have then a long and 
highly interesting account of the 
Revolution of 18 Brumaire, by which 
Napoleon acquired the Consulate. 
The history of this —— iven to 
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ug here from Napoleon's own dicta- 
tion, is remarkably coincident with 
the account of the Revolution, which 
appeared in our Memoirs of Bona- 
parte, in our otimber for April last. 
fhe account in the volume before us 
comprises numerous details, with 
several ingenious speculations upon 
government, and with Napoleoti’s 
ema of many of the leading 
eharacters of the times. ‘The imme- 
diate operations upon the 18th are 
told with great spirit, and the whole 
narration has a brilliant dramatic 
effect upon the reader, which would 
be lost or diminished by any abridg- 
ment within the compass of our 
limits. The narrative abounds with 
Napoleon’s opinions of the cele- 
brated actors in those perturbed 
times, and which, we apprehend, 
can always be implicitly relied on; 
they seem so devoid of spleen, re- 
sentment, or partialit of any sort. 
In this fevolution, Napoleon tells 
us that he could not win over Ber- 
nadotte, he was so strong a jacobin, 
and that, on the very day of the con- 
test, Bernadotte left him, and went 
over to the ae of the Ma- 
nege ; afd now this Bernadotte is a 
Royal Prince of Sweden, a great 
abhorrer of liberal principles, and 
a leaguer with the Holy Alliance, 
to suppress the free spirit of the 
times, and to support the divine 
right of Kings. Such is human 
nature! Augereau, Jourdan, Mar- 
bot, were partisans with the jaco- 
bin Bernadotte, and yet few of the 
Marshals have been more devoted 
to the arbitrary principles of Louis 
XVIII. than this Augereau. The 
Consul, Ducos, * was a man of nar- 
row mind and easy disposition.” 
Moulins, was “ a worthy man, and 
a warm and upright patriot.” “ Go- 
hier was of exalted patriotism, a 
man of great integrity and candour.” 
Sieyes was the author of the cele- 
brated pamphlet, Qw'est ce que le 
Tiers Etat, which put France into a 
flame. ‘* He was not a man of bu- 
siness, Knowing but little of men, 
he knew not how they might be 
made to act, all his studies havin 

been given to metaphysics he ha 

the fault of metaphysicians of too 
often despising positive notions; but 
he was capable of giving luminous 
and useful advice at any moment- 
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ous crisis. To him France is jp. 
debted for the division, not depart. 
ments, which destroyed all provin. 
cial prejudices; and, though o was 
never distinguished as an orator, 
he greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Revolution by his advice 
in the committees. He had been of 
great service in checking the pro. 
gress of the Societé du Manége, he 
was abhorred by that faction, and 
fearless of bringing upon himself so 
powerful a party he courageously 
resisted the machinations of these 
men of blood, in order to avert from 
the Republic the evil with which it 
was threatened.”’ We believe that this 
celebrated character affords the only 
instance of an individual boldly and 
resolutely opposing a course of ab- 
stract justice and theoretical purity, 
against the sanguinary and furious 
measures of the different parties, 
without falling beneath the guilot- 
tine. He lived to the age of ninety- 
two, and witnessed the return of the 
Bourbons. Barras had consented to 
betray the Republic to the Bourbons, 
stipulating for his pardon, and for 
12,000,000 of livres, the sum which 
he calculated he would make by his 
corruption during the two years of 
his directory; it is difficult to say 
whether the bribers or the bribed were 
the most infamous in such a trans- 
action. Moreau and Macdonald 
succombed to Napoleon's higher ge- 
nius; Moreau’s confidence was so 

reat that he offered his services to 

apoleon without even requiring 
to be let into the secret of his de- 
signs. Fouche’s services, as well 
as those of other infamous charac- 
ters, were rejected. After the re 
volution was effected, the danger of 
a counter revolution by the deposed 
directory was, in the view of Sieyes, 
extreme, and he strongly advised 
a to arrest the forty prin- 
ciple leaders of the opposite party. 
*“ T swore in the morning,” ex- 
claimed Napoleon, ‘to protect the 
National Representation, [| will not 
this evening violate my oath.” This 
magnanimity on his part had nearly 
cost both him and his brother Lucien 
their lives, in the succeeding agita- 
tion in the Council of Ancients and 
of Five Hundred. ; 

The next chapter upon “ Provi- 
sional Consuls,” is extremely 10- 
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structive; it is an exposé of the 
state of parties in France, and of 
the system of government and con- 
dition of the nation, after the over- 
throw of the Directory. It is from 
this chapter, to use the words of 
Pope, that ‘ Posterity will take 
their books.”’ The intellect of Na- 
poleon must have been almost super- 
human to have overcome the myriads 
of dificuities that opposed him, A 
demoralized people familiar with 
blood, and habituated to the most 
atrocious crimes ; the country torn 
hy the conflicts of infuriated parties, 
no laws existing but those of force; 
an exhausted treasury, peculation 
pervading every department of go- 
vernment; armies unclothed, nnopaid, 
disorganized and commanded by 
officers corrupt, spiritless, and ig- 
norant of their duty; the greatest 
military and naval powers of Europe 
assailing the country on every side;— 
these were the difficulties Napoleon 
had to contend with ; his own genius 
and morals were the talisman by 
which, in a few years, he restored 
his country to the blessings of so- 
cial order and good government, 
and by which be made her the most 
owerful kingdom that ever existed, 
f historical truth compel us to sa 
thus much in his praise, moral mak 
as imperiously commands that we 
should do him still greater homage 
for the justice and mercy which he 
oxtended to all his opponent parti- 
sans, There was no proscription 
like that of Marius or of Sylla, 
nora conventional sacrifice of hu- 
man lives like that agreed upon by 
Mark Antony, Augustus, aad Lepi- 
dus; all was mercy and oblivion of 
litical animosities. Alas! we 
wish that Louis, on his second re- 
storation, had followed so benign a 
preeedent, and had preached * Peace 
and good will to all men.” 
Sueceeding to this chapter upon 
the imternal state of France, we 
have a masterly outline of her 
system of military operations, so 
elearly related as to be both in- 
telligible and instructive, and we 
pay add, entertaining to readers of 
every class. The system of the re- 
pu ie was to maintain three great 
armies. One, with the head-quar- 
ters at Amsterdam, to guard the 
coast from the Scheldt to the Ems, 
aud the north and north-eastern 


frontier to Wesel in Treves, tweuty 
miles south of Coblentz. The ge- 
cond under the command of Jour- 
dan, with its bead-quarters at Dus- 
seldorf, protected the line of the 
Sambre and Meuse, and blockaded 
Mentz and Erenbriesten. The third 
commanded by Moreau, with its 
head quarters at Strasburg, was 
called the army of the Rhine; its 
left blockaded Phillipsburgh, and 
its right on Switzerland. Ip 
1796, Jourdan crossed the Maine, 
took Wurtzburg, and took up a 
position on the frontiers of Fran- 
conia, and Bohemia, his right in the 
valley of the Danube. Moreau 
crossed the Rhine and Lech, and 
entered Bavaria in a line south of 
Wurtemberg. These two officers 
acted without concert, and the 
Arch-duke Charles, concentrating 
his forces on the Danube at Ingol- 
stadt and Ratisbon, penetrated be- 
tween the right of Jourdan’s army 
and the left of Moreau’s, and de- 
feating Jourdan’s right under Ber- 
nadotte, Moreau, who had made 
no movement to his support, was 
obliged to retrace his steps back to 
the Rhine, It was at this time that 
he made the retreat through the 
biack Forest of Wurtemburgh that 
gained him so much celebrity, and 
covered him from the disgrace of 
having occasioned the retreat of 
both his own and of General Jour- 
dan’s army. 

In 1799, by a similar plan of 
divided and independent operations, 
the French lost part of Switzerland 
and all their ground to the right of 
the Rhine. Their army of Italy 
had been defeated at Genoa. The 
Austrians occupied the beautiful 
plains of Piedmont and Mount-Fer- 
rat; the French were cooped up on 
the other side of the Appenines, in 
the barren country between Genoa 
and the Var. Every army had been 
defeated, and they were without 
pay, clothes, spirit, or confidence in 
their othcers. Napoleon, in 1800, 
repaired all these disasters. He 
sent Augereau to oppose the Duke 
of York in Holland. General Brune 
was dispatched to meet the dreadful 
insurrection in La Vendée, and, con- 
centrating all the armies from Swit- 
zerland and the Sambre and Meuse 
about Strasburgh, he  encreased 
them to 150,000 men, and gave she 
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command to Moreau. Anstria raised 
two great armies, one of 120,000 
men under Field-Marshal Kray, to 
defend the Rhine from Moreau; it 
extended from its left on the Tyrol 
to Basle, Kehl, and along the whole 
line of the Rhine as far north as 
Mentz. The‘other army of 140,000, 
men under Melas, was intended -to 
take Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, 
where it was to be joined by 18,000 
English and 20,000 Neapolitans. 
To va this prodigious force 
Napoleon had only 40,000 men to 

ard the Appenines and heights of 

noa, and he posted 35,000 in the 
central position of the Soane, so 
that it might sapport either the 
army of the Rhine or that near 
Genoa, as occasion might require. 
The position of this fatter corps 
was admirable, for it threw the 
Austrians into great perplexity, as 
by marching to the right or left 
it gave Napoleon the means of 
making either the Rhine or Italy 
the principal objects of his atten- 
tion. Europe now anticipated the 
annihilation of the French power; 
Mr. Pitt’s hopes were at the highest; 
and it must be confessed, that, had 
France continued under the Direc- 
tory, the conquest of that country 
by the allies would have been cer- 
tain, but a different genius now 
directed her destinies. Napoleon’s 
situation, however, was very critical. 
He saw that Austria had committed 
a great error in making Italy the 
principal object of attack, for the 
campaign would depend upon the 
operations upon the Rhine. Re- 
maining at Paris, Napoleon sent 
orders to Moreau, to throw the 
whole of his army simultaneously 
over to the other side of the Rhine 
at Schauffhausen, to take the Aus- 
trians in their rear at Basle, and, 
by moving in the line of Stochach, 
to take in the rear the whole of their 
corps between the right bank of the 
Rhine and the defiles of the Black 
Forest. Napoleon computed that 
in six or seven days Moreau would 
be at Ulm, and that all Swabia and 
Bavaria weuki be in his possession. 
But Moreau's tactics savoured of the 
old school, and he was incapable 
of grasping with such comprehen- 
sive anes. Napoleon observed 
that it was worse than useless to 
entrust the execution of schemes to 


a General who did not even com. 
prehend them; and, after many mo. 
difications of the orlginal plan, he 
was obliged to order Moreau to pass 
his army in three divisions at Stras. 
bargh, Brisach, and Basle, enjoin. 
ing him to depart from the old sys. 
tem of divisions, and to have but 
one single line of operation. The 
army passed the Rhine according to 
these directions, and the three divi- 
sions formed a junction at Wuttach 
on the 27th of April, 1800. On the 
Ist of May the French captured 
Fort Hohentwoel with eighty pieces 
of cannon, but Morean’s inactivity 
gave Field Marshal Kray time to 
assemble in line with his left at 
Stochach, and his centre at Engen, 
and which occasioned the battle of 
Hohenhoven, won by Moreau, the 
Austrians losing 11,000 and the 
French 7,000 men. The battles of 
Moeskirch, Biberach, and Mem- 
mingen, were successively gained ; 
and on the 12th of May the French 
were maneuvering before Ulm. 
But it appears that Moreau had lost 
many fine opportunities of com- 
pletely ruining the Austrians, and 
so divided and detailed were his op- 
perations that, after some unskilful 
maneuvres and disastrous fightin 
before Ulm, he found himself wit 
five of his divisions on the right and 
six on the left of the Danube, and 
his troops scattered over a line of 
fourteen leagues in length. It is 
useless to trace the minutie of the 
campaign, but suffice it to say, that 
Moreau with his vastly superior 
force, in ‘spite of his irresolution, 
his tardiness, and his insulated 
movements, gained possession of 
Ulm and Munich, and compelled 
the Austrians to sign an armistice 
on the 15th of July, 1800. 

In the mean time Melas com- 
menced offensive operations against 
Massena in Italy. He broke up for 
the Var in the beginning of March. 
Napoleon had placed Massena’s 
troops in the best possible state of 
equipment. The grand operations 
commenced on the 6th of April, and 
Massena’s little band performed 
prodigies of valour, but they were 
eventually driven into Genoa by the 
immensely superior force of the 
Austrians, oa became, in short, 
the mere garrison of the town, front 


the 2ist of April, (1800). Melas 
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swept all before him, blockadin 
Genoa, he entered Nice on the lith 
of May. Suchet defended some in- 
trenched posts in the mountains 
with great bravery, but his position 
was about to be turned by the Aus- 
trians, who now planted their flag 
on the territory of the Republic. 
General Melas was in the full tide 
of success when he suddenly learned, 
on the 2ist of May, that Napoleon, 
at the head of the 35,000 men from 
the Soane, had crossed the St. Ber- 
nard, and had arrived in his rear at 
Aoste. He directly marched to op- 
se this unexpected attack. On 
the 23d he entered Coni. Massena, 
hearing of this diversion, attempted 
by a sort of desperate valour to drive 
the blockading force from Genoa, 
but his efforts were fruitless, and 
his eventual surrender was retarded 
only by his confidence in the vigour 
of Napoleon's operations. No suc- 
cour arrived, and, compelled by fa- 
mine, he sent his See to 
the head-quarters of the blockading 
army to propose a capitulation, but 
just before the arrival of this aid- 
de-camp, an Austrian officer had 
brought intelligence of the rapid 
movements of Napoleon, and of 
General Melas’s olin to raise the 
blockade of Genoa immediately. 
The French, however, not aware of 
this news, finally surrendered, but 
on advantageous terms. On the 
the 28th May the blockading army 
broke up from Genoa, garrisoning 
the city with 10,000 men. Napoleon 
was pushing the Austrians with the 
= ity of lightning; and in spite 
of his very great inferiority of num- 
bers his successes were as constant 
as they were swift. On the 14th of 
June he won the decisive battle of 
Marengo, and which led to the 
total ruin of the Austrian interests 
in Italy. Genoa was retaken by 
Suchet, on the 24th of June. All 
the details of these events are given 
in the volume before us with great 
precision and clearness, and they 
are followed by Napoleon’s obser- 
vations upon Massena’s campaign, 
in which he shews where Massena’s 
movements were erroneous, and by 
what means he might have main- 
tained himself in his positions till 
the arrival of Napoleon. We appre- 
hend that these chapters of Napoleon 
will render future warfare in Pied- 
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mont and the south-eastern provinces 
of France a mere matter of me- 
chanical calculation; he has reduced 
to such exactness the best and only 
good plans of campaign adapted to 
this line of country. 

We have next a most circum- 
stantial detail of the passage of 
St. Bernard, of the battle of Ma- 
rengo, with all its antecedent move- 
ments, and of all its glorious con- 
sequences. The “ = pomp, and 
circumstances of glorious war,” are 
here detailed in manner that warms 
the imagination, and carries the 
feelings of the reader in the career 
of the hero of the piece. We can 
say, moreover, of this work, what 
we can say of no other work of this 
description that we ever perused, 
we mean that even those parts, that 
relate purely to military movements, 
are always a and often in- 
teresting to readers unacquainted 
with military affairs. The relation 
of the manner in which Napoleon 
disguised his real object in making 
Dijon on the Soane the rendezvous of 
his reserves, his breaking up from 
Dijon, the passage of the St. Bernard, 
the manner of transporting the can- 
non over the mountain in hollow 
trees, the point of honour in not 
deserting a single gun, the military 
bands triumphantly playing up the 
ascent of this cloud-capt mountain, 
the critical passage of the Fort Bard, 
are narrations which have the au- 
thority of history,and excitea breath- 
less anxiety in the reader, some- 
what similar to the effect produced 
by the dilemmas of a melo-drama. 

The arrival of Dessaix from Egypt 
on the eve of the battle of Marengo, 
and Napoleon sitting up with him 
all night to talk over the affairs of 
Egypt and their campaign in that 
country, isasortof historical picture. 
It has always been a received notion 
that the battle of Marengo was won 
by a desperate charge of cavalry, 
headed by Dessaix; but the absur- 
dity of this report is evident from 
the plan of the battle given in this 
volume. The brave Dessaix was 
shot through the heart as he gave 
the word to charge; but the battle 
was won by no charge, but by Na- 

oleon’s manceuvres in altering his 
ioe of retreat after the battle had 
gone against him in the beginnin 
ofthe day. This sanguinary battle 
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sealed the fate of the Austrian 

wer in Italy, and it placed Napo- 
leon on the pinnacle ot fame and of 
political influence. Melas has been 
much blamed for his signing the 
armistice of Alessandria after the 
loss of the battle, but Napoleon 
proves that that concession was im- 
posed upon him by the necessity of 
the case. 

The volume ends with the battle 
of Marengo, and is followed by an 
appendix of official papers relating 
to the events which have been pre- 
viously described. We particularly 
call the attention of our readers to 
the note, (page 360) addressed by 
Napoleon to our late King, and of 
Lord Grenville’s reply in the suc- 
ceeding page. Impartiality will 
oblige future historians to lament 
that the government of his late 
Majesty took so erroneous a view of 
the then state of affairs, and that they 
did not stop the effusion of blood by 
listening to the First Consul’s pro- 
posals of peace. The documents, 


establishing the constitution after 
the revolution of 18 of Brumaire, 
must be of oo importance at an 


epoch like the present, when every 
nation is desirous of improving the 
form of its government, We have 
read the whole of this volume with 
great pleasure, and we flatter our- 
selves with great improvement, for 
it elucidates a period of history re- 
plete with events, which for many 
ages must have an influence on the 
affairs of mankind. 


A View of the past and present State 
of the Island of Jamaica, with 
rks on the Condition of the 
Slaves, and on the Abolition y 
Slavery in the Colonies. By J. 
Steward, late of Jamaica, 8vo. pp. 
363. London and Edinburgh, 
1823. 


Ir would be scarcely fair to ex- 
amine this work by any very high 
standard of eriticism, for, we appre- 
hend, its author never meant it as a 
work of history or of science ; nor as 
a philosophical enquiry into the 
many questions of deep interest 
which intimately concern our co- 
lonies; that he intended“it as 
an intelligent and amusing com- 
pilation of whatever general readers 
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ean wish to know of the island of 
Jamaica, and considering it only as 
a work of this nature, we haye no 
hesitation in bestowing upon it our 
commendations, aad in pronouncin 
it a work likely to supercede all 
others upon the same subject with 
which we are acquainted, There 
is no work, we believe, that, within 
the same compass, says so much of 
what is useful and agreeable upon 
the subject upon which it treats, 
But, in pronouncing this laudato 
judgment, we must not be consi- 
dered so indiscriminate'in our praise 
as to neglect our duty of censurin 
the author for two very materia 
faults in his performance. In the 
first place, the style is inaccurate, 
loose, and redundant to a degree, 
which shews either that the author 
never condescended to revise his ma- 
puseript, or that he js not gifted with 
the faculty of close thinking. Tra. 
velling from form to sybstance, we 
must observe, that, analogous to 
these faults of style, is the author's 
habit of formally stating the most 
obvious and puerile reflections, and 
of detailing with his facts all those 
simple and ordinary associations of 
ideas that would either strike every 
common mind, or which would he 
of no sort of consequence if the 
had never entered into the mind, 
either of the author or of his readers, 
The second fault is rather one of 
omission than of commission. Cov- 
sidering the author’s long residence 
in Jamaica, he is remarkably free 
from what may be called creole 
rejudices, and particularly free 
rom all of those prejudices which 
militate against humanity and the 
first principles of religion and ethics, 
But yet, on certain subjects, he is 
rejudiced, and he evinces those pre- 
judices, not, we must allow, by any 
mistatement of facts, but by oftes 
omitting a part of his story. He 
always tells the truth, and nothi 
but the truth, but he does not ¢ 
the whole truth, and this suppres- 
sion, or, we will be so liberal as to 
say, this omission of a part of a 
story has frequently an effect eque 
valent to making a positive mistate- 
ment. Our observations will 
borne out by the succeeding matter. 
Mr. Stewart does not aveo the 
muse of history, for he despatches 
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the twhole of the ancient and modern 
history of Jamaica in less than 
twenty-five pages, an offence for 
which he deserves to be cited before 
the court of Clio. We shall make no 
further remark upon this part of his 
work, except reprobating his ac- 
eount of the Maroon war of 1795, 
an event which affords every oppor- 
tanity of exciting breathless anxiety 
in a reader, and which Mr. Stewart 
has slurred over with such a cal- 
pable negligence as not only to pro- 
duce no effect on our feelings, but 
even to leave erroneous and ver 
jumoral impressions on the mind. 
He justifies the Maroon war, b 
charging that singular people with 
making demands in “ an arrogant 
tone of defiance,” and with their 
wanting ** a superintendant of their 
own choosing.” Now the war with 
these people was excited by an act 
of wanton insensibility on the part 
of the whites, which could only 
atise from that lassitude of intellect 
and want of decency, which seem to 
be the offsprings of the luxurious 
and tropical climate of the western 
Archipelago. The “arrogant tone 
of defiance,” of which Mr. Stewart 
complains, can be attributed, not 
to the Maroons, but solely to the 
whites. Mr. Stewart must have 
heard of the conduct of Mr. Galli- 
more, one of the gentlemen who was 
authorised to treat with the Maroon 
chiefs. He broke off the conference, 
by taking a handful of musket balls 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and, 
shaking them in the faces of the 
Maroons, declared that those were 
the ambassadors that should in 
fature obtain the demands of the 
whites; an insult, for which the 
Maroons inflicted a horrid vengeance 
by a night attack on his house. But 
the Maroons requested that the 
vernment would not remove from 
em a Mr. James, a popular super- 
intendant, merely on account of that 
gentleman's petitioning for an in- 
crease of salary, and this Mr. Stew- 
art has construed into their demand- 
ing “a superintendant of their own 
choosing.” But at a crisis when 
the North side of Jamaica, with its 
crops and immense property were at 
the mercy of the Maroons, the brave 
and skilful General Walpole induced 
hem to lay down their arms by a 


treaty, which stipulated that they 
“should be suffered to remain. in 
the country, under the whites,-as 
before.” * This last article,” says 
Mr. Stewart, “ the governor and 
assembly conceived to be highly 
impolitic and refused to ratify,” and 
then our author adds, only in a note, 
that this rejection of this article led 
to a disagreeable rupture between 
General Walpole and the governor 
and assembly.” Now we are very 
fond of soft and courtly expressions, 
but morals are seriously injared 
when terms of delicacy are used to 
soften perfidy and dishonour. Had 
the governor and assembly, in re- 
fusing to ratify the treaty, placed 
the enemy in statu quo ante foedus, 
they would have done no more than 
exercise an undoubted right pos- 
sessed by all belligerents ; but as 
they accompanied this non-ratifica- 
tion by a seizure of the persons of 
their enemies, and by forcibly trans- 
_—— them from the island, what 
fr. Stewart is pleased to call a 
rejection of a treaty was, in fact, a 
most infamous violation of the ac- 
knowledged laws of nations, and of 
the most sacred principles of justice. 
As such it was treated by the gal- 
lant general Walpole, whose indig- 
nation at this mean and cowardly 
conduct was such, that he contemp- 
tuously refused to accept a sword 
worth five hundred guineas, which 
was voted to him for his conduct in 
the field. 

The Maroons for fifty-six years 
had faithfully kept the treaty they 
had originally signed with the 
whites, under Governor Trelawney, 
and yet Mr, Stewart expresses an 
apprehension that they would not 
have adhered to that which they had 
signed with General Walpole, and on 
such apprehension justifies the con- 
duct of the governor and assembly. 
Such is Mr. Stewart’s reasoning ! 

But the fees of a Governor of 
Jamaica, during the existence of 
martial law, are immense; and the 
time which the whole island was de- 
prived of its civil rights, under the 
pretence of danger from the Ma- 
roons, caused the most general and 
well-founded dissatisfaction on the 
part of the inhabitants; and yet 
Mr. Stewart has not thought it 
his duty as a historian to allude to 
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the fact The arguments, by which 
our author justifies the use of the 
Spanish bleodhounds against the 
Bascbae, would equally justify all 
those atrocities of barbarous war- 
fare, which, thank Heaven, have 
long ceased to exist, at least amongst 
Europeans. 

With respect to the statistical 
data in this volume, we can only 
observe, that Mr. Stewart’s figures 
often differ, and differ materially 
from the returns specified in the 
Jamaica Almanack, now on our 
table; and he often disagrees with 
the statistical data in the works of 
Mr. Dallas, a gentleman of consi- 
derable talents and of general ac- 
curacy, and who, being a native 
and for some years a resident of 
Jamaica, had opportunities of at- 
taining bevebadan at its fountain- 
head. But the fact is, that statistical 
and all other sciences are at so low 
an ebb in the island, and such gene- 
ral laxity pervades the habits of 
business, that no two authors are 
found to agree on any subjects re- 
lating to the West Indies, 

Mr. Stewart's volume contains 
popular descriptions of the scenery, 
and ef the climate of the island, with 
its botauical and zoological history, 
and its agriculture, ane commerce, 
and civil and military institutions. 
We must refer our readers to his 
pages for much knowledge and en- 
tertainment on these subjects, and 
shall content ourselves in observing, 
that his work bears ample evidence 
that the whole social economy of 
the island needs every species of re- 
formation. It is Ae: to reflect 
upon that modification of society 
which now exists in this and similar 
English colonies, a social condition 
which, we believe, has no parallel in 
ancient or modern history; it bears 
the impress of Eastern luxury and 
wantonness without its splendour 
and magnificence; of Asiatic sen- 
suality without its refinement and 
imagination; of European institu- 
tions without their vigour and in- 
tellectual direction, and without 
their dignity which arises from 
moral principle. The sensuality of 


the island is merely corporeal; there 
is no revelling of the fancy or ima. 
gination—there are no splendid pa- 
aces or magnificent habitations— 
no lofty temples-—no luxurious gar. 
dens, cool arcades, refreshing foun. 
tains, or bust, or statue, or bas re- 
lief, or painting. There is no aca. 
demy of science—no hall of music— 
no gallery of art—no public library 
—no theatre*—no national festival— 
and no national — or national 
feeling. The gallantry of the Spa- 
niard in his serenade, the delicacy 
of the Italian in his love-poem, the 
romance of the Troubadour, or the 
social intellection of modern Lon. 
don, or the gayer and more public 
conversaztoné of Paris, are all un- 
known in these latitudes, and the 
novellist or poet, who, laying his 
scene in Jamaica, should represent 
any thing approaching to these, 
would be as absurd as a_ painter 
who should characterise a Welch 
landscape by leopards, elephants, 
and Indian wig-whams. Every thing 
here is selfish and sensual. The da 

is absorbed in vulgar toils for pelf 
and in coercing negroes ; the evening 
— in sullen and drowsy indo- 
ence, until the return of some perio- 
dical ball, the only amusement of 
the Creoles, and then the cup of 
pleasure is drained to its last and 
coarsest dregs. Let us hear what 
Mr. Stewart himself says upon the 
subject. 

e is pleased to head a chapter 
with the words, ‘“* Education, Litera- 
ture, Amusements, Entertainments, 
Travelling.” 

Of education, he says, that such 
is its despicable state, that ‘ no 
parent with the means of giving his 
son a British education, would think 
of placing him in one of these semi- 
naries”’ of the island; and that the 

entry of the country would rather 

oom their children to perpetual 
and degrading ignorance than to 
subject them to the discipline of a 
school, or “to any thing in the 
shape of correction.” Kingston, a 
capital with a population of 35,000 
souls, contains but one lady’s school, 
“and that school,” says Mr. Stew- 


eee 


* The theatre at Kingston is beneath contempt. It is seldom opened, avd 


never one-quarter filled. 
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art, “is the only one in the island 
where young ladies can receive any 
thing like an accomplished educa- 
tion.” So much for ecucation. Of 
literature, Mr. Stewart says, with 
the exception of some medical tracts 
and a Aortus siccus, which no Euro- 
pean ever heard of, ** no work of any 
note has issued from the press here; 

riodical works have been repeat- 
edly tried but without success. Nine 
tenths of the inhabitants never 
think of reading any thing beyond 
a newspaper,” &c. This being the 
case, We are at a loss to conceive 
how Mr. Steward could think of any 
thing so ridiculous as that of head- 
ing a chapter with the words “ Edu- 
cation and Literature.” But did the 
earth ever present such a spectacle 
as this? A rich commercial people 
connected closely with the most en- 
lightened nation on earth; spring- 
ing from it, and in constant com- 
munication with it, and yet lost 
in a state of ignorance more gross 
and complete than the annals of so- 
ciety ever recorded. 

“The elegant arts,” says Mr. 
Stewart, “‘ meet with no encourage- 
ment in Jamaica, in Kingston ex- 
cepted, where there is a theatre and 
concerts occasionally, the only pub- 
lic amusements are monthly or quar- 
terly balls.” This is really an odd 
classification of subjects. The ar- 
ranging of occasional concerts and 
monthly hops, under the head of 
elegant arts, is a great improvement 
in science. But such is the coarse 
excess to which the Creoles carry 
their love of balls, that our author 
informs us, that whole families will 
travel forty miles, “ regardless of 
the oppressive heat and clouds of 
dust,”’ merely to enjoy a ball. Con- 
sidering what a journey of forty 
miles is in Jamaica, with ten ora 
dozen band-box bearers en avant, 
and with * the uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, sume in carriages, some on 
horseback, followed by grooms, 
waiting-men, and waiting-women, 
sumpter mules, &c. we must -pro- 
nounce the Jamaica penchant for 
balls to be one of the strongest and 
mostextraordinary passions of which 
our nature can be susceptible. Some 
idea may be formed of what Mr. 
Stewart would call a Jamaica con- 
cert as well as the sort of music 
which assists in creating the passion 
Eur. Mag. Oct. 1823. 


for dancing. ‘“ The music,” says 
our author, “is in general very in- 
different, four or more violins, played 
hy black or brown fiddlers, a tam- 
bourine, drum, and triangle, form 
the usual orchestra band, very few 
having the more appropriate aecom- 
paniment ofa violoncello.” Soul of 
Apollo, what a concert! Paddy's 
concert of the bagpipes, two hirdy- 
girdies, and five jews harps, is not 
to be compared to it. 

There are no field sports in Ja- 
maica. ‘ The Creoles,’ says our 
author, “are not extravagantly ex- 
pensive (i.e. extravagant) in the far- 
niture of their houses.” This is an 
indisputable fact, but Mr. Stewart, it 
strikes us, might have done his 
countrymen much service by point- 
ing out the total want of good sense 
and propriet? which they evince in 
all their domestic habits and enter- 
tainments. A Jamaica gentleman 
of wealth and distinction will give a 
large dinner to his friends; his 
table exhibiting a profusion of birds 
and joints, but withal betraying 
that, except roasting and boiling, 
the culinary art is unknown in the 
island. This dinner table will be 
graced by a profusion of elegant 
plate, of rich porcelain, and of costly 
wines. But the wines will be in 
black bottles, wrapt in wet cloths 
for coolers; much of the furniture 
of the room will be of the descrip- 
tion to be met with in English cot- 
tages or kitchens. ‘The room itself 
will have uncovered plastered walls, 
the joice and, rafters of the ceiling 
will be naked, and, to crown the 
whole, before the dinneris half over, 
the floors, which are rubbed to a 
high state of polish, will be rendered 
filthy in the extreme by the dis- 
gusting habit gentlemen have of 
ney about the room. This din- 
ner will be followed by the absolute 
inebriation of every male guest, and, 
after which, no respect for their host's 
wife or daughters will restrain the 
guests in their freedoms with the 
black female servants of the family. 
The mentioning of such almost con- 
stitutes the remedy, and Mr. Stew- 
art has lost, we conceive, an oppor- 
tunity of meliorating the manners 
of his countrymen, We have now 
given our readers a competent idea 
of the nature of Mr. Stewart’s work, 
and we shall, therefore, conclude 
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our critique by a few remarks upon 


this gentleman's treatment of the 
subject of slavery and of Negro 
emancipation; prefacing our remarks 
by our homage to Mr. Stuart's hu- 
mane feelings and enlightened prin- 
ciples. 

Our author bears testimony to the 
prodigious improvement which las 


such subjects we beg to refer Mr 
Stewart, as well as our readers in 
general, to a erp novel of the 
season, the Tales of old Mr. Jeffer. 
son, the author of which we cop. 
ceive to have been at least well ac. 
quainted with the secret history of 
the Island of Jamaica, if not with 


the West India Islands in general, 

Mr. Stewart acknowledges three 
material points respecting the slaves, 
viz.—That their condition has been 
improved only within these thirty 
years, the period when Mr. Wilber. 
force commenced his benevolent ex. 
ertions in their behalf. ae 


~_- 


taken place, both with respect to the 
whitesand blacks, within these last 
thirty years; but he very justly la- 
ments certain features of barbarity in 
the conduct of the white ladies, and 
which have been generated by the 
institution of slavery. A white lady 
will, he observes, patronize, coun- 
tenance, and in some respects asso- 
ciate with, the coloured mistresses 
of her white friends. He might 
have said much more than this, for 
Mr. Stewart, from his connection in 
the island, must be familiar with 
the case of a lady of Montego Bay, 
who was repudiated on her bridal 
night for acts of horrid incest with 
her brother, and who, after a life of 

reat imprudence, is still allowed 

y Jamaica matrons to associate 
with unsullied youth and virgin 
purity. He must recollect the easy 
reception of this lady’s sister into 
society immediately after a coroner’s 
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that even up to the abolition of t 1e 
slave trade in 1806, the treatment 
of the slaves was so ferocious as 
sensibly to diminish the black po- 
pulation. Thirdly, that although 
the aggregate treatment of the ne- 
groes is so improved as to allow of 
an increase of black population, 
yet the condition of a ite still 
depends very much on the_ per- 
sonal disposition of his owner. 
Now it appears to us that it is im- 
possible to protect a slave from 
misery and oppression by any laws; 
Because, whatever laws are passed 
for his protection, the execution of 
those laws must be entrusted to the 
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inquest had sat on the body of a 
slave whom she had driven to suicide 
by cruelty, and after that inquest 
had exposed a most frightful course 
of barbarity on the part of this /ady, 
in her management of a gang of 
slaves upon the Catherine Hall 
estate. ‘These facts are recent, and 
he must have known them from all 
of the six Jamaica newspapers, and 
how absurd is it, therefore, for him 
to talk of a pure tone of manners 
amongst the whites. The fact is, 
that immediately a lovely and deli- 
cate girl arrives in Jamaica from 
her English friends, who have 
brought her uP in innocence and 
virtue, she is liable to witness the 
excess of a in all around her. 
Every female attendant of colour 
has been brought up to prostitution, 
and is steeped in vice—not a friend 
dines at her father’s house without 
herrunning the risk of witnessing his 
improprietiés with her mother's ser- 
vants or her own waiting-women. 
Such is the direful manner in which 
the vices of the slaves reverberate 
upon their oppressors. But upon 


masters, and those masters are not 
only brutalized by the very institu- 
tion of slavery, but their passions 
are for ever excited against the 
negroes by their love of gain, and 
by the great inferiority of slave 
labour to the labour of free work- 
men ; and, lastly, because happiness 
is so seriously affected by the ag- 
gregate of a number of minor usages, 
customs, and habits, which no laws 
can possibly reach, and which can 
be regulated only by a tone of feel- 
ings and of sentiments which never 
has existed, and never can exist 
where slavery is permitted. With 
respect to the aversion which the 
slave proprietors have to the inter- 
ference of the British legislature in 
the modification, or in the abolition 
of slavery, it appears to us, that 
the contest between the two parties 
bears precisely the same features 
which have always been exhibited 
by that ceaseless contest which ' 
dene waging in every society be- 
tween those, whose philosophic minds 
aspire to an improvement of their 
species, and those narrow intellects 
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that ignorantly support whatever 
may be the order of things of that 

eriod in which chance has cast their 
existence. When the question of 
meliorating the condition of the 
slaves was first agitated in the Bri- 
tish legislature, the Creoles declared 
the condition of the negroes to be 
enviable, the blacks were perfectly 
satisfied with their masters, it was 
impossible to improve their lot, and 
any interference on the part of the 
English Parliament add os 
rebellion and the massacre of all the 
white inhabitants. But the British 
legislature successively interfered 
in behalf of the unhappy negroes, 
and at each period of interference 
precisely the same cry was renewed 
by the Creole slave owners. ‘* You 
have now,” added they, ‘ done all 
that can be done in favour of the 
negroes ; if you proceed further, 
you will dissatisfy their minds, they 
will be rising in rebellion, our 
estates will be wrested from us, and 
our lives will be sacrificed.” But in 
spite of this senseless _ our go- 
vernment has continued to pass laws 
for the protection and improvement 
of the blacks; the greatest of all 
questions, the Abolition Law, has 
been carried ; and that has been suc- 
ceeded by a measure almost as im- 
portant, the Registry Bill; and yet 
no rebellion has taken place amongst 
the negroes, neither the lives nor the 
estates of the planters have been sacri- 
ficed, but the slave population has 
been relieved froma frightful load of 
misery, and the improvement of 
their condition has been reflected 
upon the manners and habits of their 
owners. How senseless then would 
it be in our parliament to suffer their 
progress, in the total abolition of 
slavery, to be retarded by prophecies 
which have been repeated a hundred 
times and which have always proved 
totally fallacious. Other states have, 
ata tangent, totally abolished sla- 
very, and have immediately formed 
whole regiments of their emanci- 
pated negroes, and this without the 
slightest danger to the personal 
safety or to the security of the pro- 
perty of the whites. Low silly 1s it 
then in our Creoles to dread, or pre- 
tend to dread, insurrection and mas- 
sacre from those prudent and gra- 
dual measures of negro emancipa- 
tion, which our parliament is pur- 


suing with the decided approbation 
of the whole country. 

Finally, we must observe, that the 
West India Islands have been pre- 
maturely brought into cultivation. 
They consist ofinferior soils, and‘are 
destitute of any easy means of irriga- 
tion; their produce, therefore, can- 
not compete in the market with that 
which, ere long, will be furnished by 
the richer soils and better situated 
lands ot those immense countries 
on the continent of America, which 
have been lately opened to the in- 
dustry and talents that are the off- 
springs of freedom. The very ex- 
istence of the agriculture and com- 
merce of these islands must therefore 
either cease, or be supported by sys- 
tems of commercial monopolies and 
restrictions, which are already held 
in disesteem by all intelligent men, 
and which are not only in them- 
selves ruinous to any state, but which 
are dangerous in their tendency to 
create national bickerings and fre- 
quent wars, 

The whole system of the West 
India planting and trade is an arti- 
ficial system, a system already con- 
trary to the oun of mankind, 
and which must become more so 
every day, and continue to be so for 
centuries; at least until population 
presses on the supply which all the 
rich lands accessible to industry can 
produce, and consequently renders 
it advantageous to capitalists to in- 
vest their money in poorer soils. 
The altered relations of mankind 
have already converted into deserts 
many districts of the earth that were 
once populous and cultivated ; and, 
in the nature of things, the West 
India Islands must, ere another cen- 
tury pass, afford one more example 
of the endless fluctuation of human 
affairs. The only possible means of 
preventing or of retarding this mu- 
tation is to relieve from all restraints 
of slavery that species of our fellow 
creatures, whose physical and ani- 
mal qualities have evidently been 
adapted by the Deity to the nature 
of peeieal climates. 
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and Spurzheim a question for discus- 
sion at present, it may still be ad- 
vanced, that neither the reasons 
which would lead to its entire rejec- 
tion, nor the manifold titles it has 
to serious consideration, are suffi- 
ciently known or understood. ‘The 
only mode, which would have ena- 
bled the public to elicit an opinion 
on the subject, has either been over- 
looked altogether, or has been pur- 
sued so negligently, as, from the 
very nature of things, to be incapa- 
ble of leading to any ee 
result. Hence it is we meet wit 
so few who have examined for 
themselves the doctrines of Phreno- 
logy, and who have by so doing 
qualified themselves to pronounce 
definitively on their truth or falsity. 
We must not, therefore, be asto- 
nished at the very erroneous views 
entertained of the nature and ten- 
dencies of Phrenology, nor even at 
the opposition and examination into 
its principles it has encountered ever 
since its promulgation. 

Dr. Spurzheim is the gentleman 
to whose exertions we are mainly 
indebted for the knowledge we pos- 
sess of Phrenology in this country. 
He was most assiduous in teaching, 
and of his work the physiognomical 
system is the foundation, if it have 
not really furnished the materials of 
all the other books that have been 
mblished as expositions of the pecu- 
liar doctrines he professed. His 
hearers he never failed to caution 
against taking any thing he ad- 
vanced for granted, as well as 
against objecting merely because 
others had done so before, ‘* I may 
err,” said he, “ and others may err, 
but nature is ever true and constant ; 
look to her, therefore, and judge for 
yourselyes.”” Now we confess we 
are somewhat at a loss to conceive 
any reason, why a man who made 
such a proposition should have been 
deemed worthy of much laboured 
abuse, and his opinions have come 
to be regarded as the offspring of 
fancy or of some sinister motive; par- 
ticularly when we see, that none of 
his opponents has even hinted, much 
less asserted, that he had gone to the 
page of nature, equally open to him 
as to Dr. Sparzheim, as to an au- 
thority or for proofs of what he had 
to advance. Madame de Staél, in 
her work on Germany, observes of 
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its inhabitants, that “ they are, as it 
were, the guides or enlighteners of 
the human ‘mind, they essay new 
paths, they attempt unknown me. 
thods.”” The world has already ae. 
knowledged itself debtor for much, 
which has emanated from the store- 
honses of intelligence so profusely 
scattered over Germany. Faust js 
the regenerator of the people of Eu- 
rope, and Luther kindled the spark 
which will ultimately strip off the 
shackles of the-most odious thral- 
dom that ever oppressed free-minded 
man. Had not the disastrous period 
of nearly thirty years war inter- 
vened, and cut off England from al} 
communication with the Continent, 
it is probable we should, ere this, 
have expressed onr thanks for an- 
other important addition made to 
our stock of knowledge by our 
neighbours the Germans, in a sys- 
tem of philosophy of the mind, found- 
ed on the physiology of the brain. 
The same admirable writer, we have 
quo‘ed above, remarks of the people 
of England, that “ although pos- 
sessed of so much originality of 
character, they nevertheless seem 
very generally to shrink from every 
thing that bears the aspect of a new 
system.” This opinion is completely 
borne out by the reception Phreno- 
logy has met with amongst us. At 
the first it was most violently op- 
posed, but a short period sutticed to 
allay the ferment, and a few years 
have enabled the spirit of — 
and innate impartiality with which 
we are blessed to resume their — 
and Phrenology is now assiduously 
cultivated, and highly prized by 
learned and eminent individuals in 
most parts of the kingdom. 

The inhospitable manner in which 
the inhabitants of the northern me- 
tropolis received the disciple, as 
oa as his system, is sufficiently and 
generally known; and whilst the 
friends of fair enquiry regretted the 
too successful attack made upon 
both by the most popular periodical 
publication of the day, the admirers 
of equity and of propriety of feeling 
will rejoice to see the Science of 
Phrenology again emerging, under 
the guidance of a few enlightened 
individuals, from the unmerited ob- 
scurity to which it was consigned a 
very few years ago. Le doute est 
la mere de la certitude, said a dis- 
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tinguished philosopher, and we sub- 
scribe assent; a wholesome degree 
of scepticism is ever beneficial where 
natural truths are the subjects of 
discussion, and we would not care 
to listen to any thing a man had to 
say whose belief did not spring out 
of examination. Justice, in her ab- 
sence, only makes men the more sen- 
sible of the blessings she bestows 
when possessed, eaten speculation 
without foundation, and false phi- 
losophy however arrayed and how- 
ever attractive to the eye, will not 
satisfy the appetite for positive in- 
formation to supply the deficiency, 
Phrenology is again presented to 
our attention ; and as all may look 
in the mirror she holds up to nature, 
soall, who will, are freely invited to 
the feast she has prepared. 

Itis not, perhaps, generally known 
that Edinburgh boasts a numerous 
society of gentlemen of various pro- 
fessions, which has existed during 
several years, and whose object is 
the cultivation of Phrenclogy. The 
volume before us will, however, we 
trust, diffuse this information widely, 
as we are sure the fame of the so- 
ciety will be extended by the excel- 
lency of the matter contained in the 
pages of its transactions. The facts 
and data, from which the Science of 
Phrenology has arisen, will now be 
rendered more tangible; and as cer- 
tain organic conditions which exist 
in nature, and which may be recog- 
nised by all, are the only supports 
of the system, the superiority of the 
mode of philosophising it teaches 
will now be more clearly appreciable 
than heretofore. We regret that our 
limits will not at present permit us 
to give more than a list of the papers 
of this interesting volume.—* Preli- 
minary dissertation on the progress 
of Phrenology.—Outlines of Phre- 


nology.—View of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
Course of Lectures delivered in Edin- 
burgh.—On the Functions of the 
Organs of Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Secreteveness. — On 
the Effects of Injuries of the Brain 
on the Manifestations of the Mind. 
—Cases of Deficiency in the power 
of perceiving and distinguishing 
Colours.—On the Cerebral develop- 
ment of King Robert Bruce, com- 
ared with his Character as appearing 
in History.—Report upon the Cast 
of Miss Clara Fisher.—Case of J. 
G.—On inferring Dispositions and 
Talents from Development of Brain. 
—On the Cerebral Development of 
Executed Criminals. — Phrenologi- 
cal Analysis of some of Rochefau- 
cault’s Maxims.—Case of a man who 
fargot spoken and written Lan- 
guage.—Observations on Dr. Bar- 
clay’s objections to Phrenology.— 
On the Phrenology of Hindostan.” 
Besides the benefit the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh thus 
confer upon the world by making 
public its transactions, it farther at- 
fords every facility of gaining infor- 
mation of its object, by throwing 
open its doors and permitting the 
ublic to examine its numerous col- 
Coden of crania, busts, and masks. 
Although the people of Edinburgh 
have got the start of usin London, yet 
we know that there is an infant so- 
ciety here, which proposes to itself 
the same objects as have been so 
successfully prosecuted by the So- 
ciety at Edinburgh; its collection 
is not public, only because its hall 
is not sufficiently commodious to 
receive it; a counterpart is, how- 
ever, kindly shewn to the curious, 
by Mr. de Ville, of the Strand. We 
intend shortly to give reviews of 
sowe of the articles whose titles we 
have given above. 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


GERMANY. 

Tue table of the thirty-nine States 
composing the German Confederation, 
drawa up according to the latest data, 
taken from the archives of the Diet, 
makes the population to be 30,178,811 
souls; the revenue, 219,933,627 florins; 
the number of votes in the Diet 70; of 
which Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Ha- 
nover, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, have 
four each; Baden, Hesse Cassel, Hesse 
Damstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg, 
three each; Bruuswick, Nassau, and 
Mecklenburgh Schwerm, two each; 
and the other twenty-five states one 
vote each 

It may be added, that the total popu- 
lation of the Confederation is divid- 
ed nearly into 17,000,000 of Catholics, 
13,000,000 of Protestants, and 260,000 
Jews, inhabiting a country of 11,869} 
German square miles, which forms 
1,13th of the territory of Europe. The 
army of the Confederation is, in time 
of peace, 301,780 men, and in time of 
war, 452,670. In the above statement 
of the population only those countries 
are included, which actually form a 
part of the Confederation, and not the 
other dominions which some of the 
members possess—such as Hungary 
and the Italian states of Austria, the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, whose 
Sovereign is a member as Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg only, &c. 

Halle.—We have received the fol- 
lowing intelligence relative to the two 
Chinese whom the King of Prussia has 
ordered to be educated at Halle, with 
a view of facilitating scientific commu- 
nications with China. One of these is 
named As-Sing, and is about thirty years 
of age. He was born at Heong-San, 
near Canton. His father was a priest 
and an astrologer, but dying when his 
son was only five years old, As-Sing 
was carefully educated by his uncle, 
an ofticer of the Customs at Canton. 
As-Sing understood English, and, having 
made a voyage to St. Helena, was em- 
ployed for three years as a cook in the 
kitchen of the Emperor Napoleon at 
Longwood. After the death of the 
Emperor, he was employed in the Eng- 
lish navy as an interpreter; As-Sing 
at length repaired to London, where he 
met a countryman and a friend, Ha-Ho, 
a person of about twenty-five years of 
age, and who was the son of a silk- 
merchant. These persons at length 


consented to sign an agreement with 
a Dutchman, who wished to exhibjy 
them on the Continent as curiosities. 
and from this low condition they bave 
been removed to Halle with a view of 
receiving instruction, and of attording 
assistance to the students of Oriental 
Literature in that University. 

Leipsic—The catalogue of books, 
offered for sale at the Fair of Easter 
1823, contained the names of 2957 
works, published since the fair of Sep. 
tember 1822. Of this number 190 were 
romances, 484 theological works, 136 
upon laws, 155 upon medicine, 393 
upon education, 184 upon belles-let- 
tres, 150 upon history, 137 relating to 
the patural sciences, 378 poetical and 
literary works, 215 upon politics, 159 
periodical works, 30 upon philosophy, 
and 30 upon military subjects; of 
these 95 were French, 62 Danish, and 
56 Polish. {t is astonishing that so 
many as 215 political works could be 
published within so short a space of 
time in Germany, where the Censorship 
of the press suppresses both variety 
and freedom of discussion. Of the 
2957 works, 214 have been written by 
princes and noblemen, and 24 are from 
the pen of females. Added to this ca- 
talogue are 489 new editions of former 
works, and yet the catalogue of the 
fair of 1822 exceeded that of 1823 by 
160 original works, 

Munich.—I\In Germany, the most po- 
pular species of work is what is called 
their Almanacs. The booksellers are 
generally concerned in such specula- 
tions, and there is scarce a toilette on 
which one or several of them are not 
to be found. Such works contain the 
coups d’essai of swarms of maiden au- 
thors, and with the ephemeral and 
lighter pieces of writers whose reputa- 
tion is established. Some of these Al- 
manacs are of a more serious and use- 
ful character, and the whole of them 
are generally bound with taste and 
fancy, and are ornamented with ele- 
gant engravings. Of these works the 
principal are The Minerva, a duode- 
cimo work established at Leipsic about 
fifteen years, and to which a great 
number of the German poets contri- 
bute; Mons. Rauberg is the editor. 
The Cornelia, a lady’s Almanac, pub- 
lished at Heidelberg, and commenced 
eight years ago. The priucipal con- 
tributors to this work are De Neuffer, 
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the German translator of the Eneid, 
De la Motte Fouyué, one of the first of 
German novelists, and Louisa Brach- 
mann, Whose tragical fate has been so 
recent. The third is entitled Pene- 
lope, and is conducted by Theodore 
Hell. The work has now been esta- 
blished twelve years, it is not desti- 
tute of merit, but its engravings are of 
littie value. Its contributors are prin- 
cipally Mesdames Helmina de Chezy, 
and Agnes Franz, with the younger 
Schilling, and a few others. The same 
person, Mous. Theodore Hell, also pub- 
lishes the Dramatic Almanac of Wei- 
mar. Messrs. Castelli, de Houwald, 
Holbein, Kind, Geyer, and others, con- 
tribute to this latter publication. The 
Genealogical Calendar of Gotha, inde- 
pendent of its genealogy, gives the 
biography of many distinguished per- 
sons; it has been established sixty 
years. The Balsam is a new work 
published at Vienna. The Almanac of 
the Rhine was brought out last year, 
and has contained some very interest- 
ing articles. “ Homage to the Fair Sex,” 
under this title Mons. Castelli has just 
brought out an Almanac not unworthy 
of attention, L’Eidora is a work of 
this sort just published at Sleswick, by 
M.Gardthausen, who devotes the profits 
to the Institute of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The Lady’s Almanac, the celebrated 
Almanac des Dames, commenced nine 
years ago at Nuremberg, under the 
direction of M. Rackert, assisted by 
Mesdames Helmina de Chezy, Fanny 
Tarnow, Krug de Nidda, and a few 
others. Two Almanacs of Social Plea- 
sure are published at Leipsic, and each 
contains much of interest both in poetry 
and prose. The Roses of the Alps is 
pub. ished both at Berne and at Leipsic. 
The Annals of the Edification of the 
Heart and of Domestic Devotion was 
first published at Gotha about five 
years ago. The Almanac of the Refor- 
mation is published at Erfurt: three 
humbers have appeared since 1817, or- 
hamented by portraits of those who 
most distinguished themselves.in the 
Reformation ; its contributions are of 
great merit. The Almanac entitled, 
Annual Communications, published in 
Svo. at Leipsic ; the third volume, now 
out, contains an excellent Life of the 
celebrated theologian Spener, born in 
Alsace. The Professor Justi, of Mar- 
bourg, so celebrated for his excellent 
Writings, publishes many of his pieces 
in this work. Die Vorzeit, or Past 
Times, an Historical Almanac, contain- 
ng very useful enquiries, and now esta- 
blished four years. The Astrological 


Almanac of M. Pfaff is useful only to 
the learned, and containing astrouomi- 
cal, geological, historical, and other 
such enquiries. The new Almanac of 
Nuremberg is in its second year, and 
is highly deserving of praise; it has 
many contributors of high talents, and 
among them is the justly celebrated 
Professor Mannest. The Almanac upon 
the History of One's Country, published 
for four years at Vienna, by the Barons 
de Hormayr and De Mechnyansky, 
contains very valuable dissertations 
upon points of Austrian and Hunga- 
rian history, as well as upon the legis- 
lation of the two countries. The Ura- 
nia has been circulated at Leipsic for 
three years, and is devoted to histori- 
cal and archeological subjects, and to 
the Fine Arts. It is embellished with 
engravings of subjects from Shakspeare. 
The Continent is well acquainted with 
the articles entitled Sabina, or the Toi- 
lette of a Roman Lady, which have ap- 
peared in the above-mentioned work. 
The Almanac of Grecian History and 
of general tracts, now beginuing to be 
published at Heidelberg, and orna- 
mented with portraits and with land- 
scapes; the articles in this work are 
of a lighter description. The Almanac 
of Instruction and of Amusement, in- 
tended as a manual for mothers and 
daughters; a collection which  fre- 
quently contains intcresting articles. 
SPAIN. 

The Spanish tlocks of Merino sheep 
have been the whole summer in Estre- 
madura, it not having been practicable 
to seud them to the Pyrenees accord. 
ing to custom, in consequence of the 
entrance of foreign troops into Spain, 
But Estremadura has furnished them 
with sufficient pasturage, and water 
has not been wanted, This circum- 
stance has given anew direction to the 
trade in wool, for, instead of being sold 
at Bilboa and Santander, it has been 
sent to Lisbon and Oporto, on account 
of the English merchants. 

FRANCE. 

Bourdeaur.—The general wish of the 
inhabitants has been gratified by the 
opening of two schools for the teaching 
of swimming. The instructions im one 
of them are given on a floating raft 120 
feet long by 60 broad, and two even- 
ings of each week are reserved for 
females. The other school is upon a 
very enlarged scale, and is situated on 
one of the very magnificent basins of 
Mons. de la Fitte, 1200 feet long, en- 
closed on two sides by walls, and ca: 
pable of being filled or emptied at 
pleasure. There are 60 dressing-rooms, 
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covered gallerics, and every possible 
convenience, including apparatus for 
teaching the principles of swimming 
without going into the water. This 
useful and extensive establishment has 
been in full operation since the Ist of 
July last. Mons. de la Fitte is also 
engaged in establishing a similar con- 
venience for the lower orders, and for 
the troops in garrison at Bourdeaux, 
so that the art of swimming will be 
tanght to the French troops upon sci- 
entific principles as is the practice iu 


Germany and Denmark; and to this 
art will be added the other gymnastic 
exercises taught by Mons. Amoros. 
The French have made such progress 
in the manufacture 9f cashmere shaw|s 
that an article of that kind, which 
would have cost one hundred and fifty 
francs in 1819, is now sold for ninet 
francs. There is also a great fall ig 
the price of silk gowns; what sold at 
eighteen francs an ell, four years avo 
is now selling at eleven, = 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The Eisteddrod, or Congress of 
Welsh Bards, took place lately at Car- 
marthen, and was brilliantly attended, 
Lord Dinevor, President of the Cam- 
brian Society of Dyved, was in the 
chair, and by his side sat the Bishop 
of St. David’s, the Patron of the So. 
ciety. The successful candidate for 
the poems on “ St. David’s College,” 
and “ On the recent victories gained 
by the Greeks over the Turks,” was 
the Rev. David Evans, M.A. Fellow of 
Jesus College : and the successful can- 
didate for the verses composed on “ Sir 
Gruffydd ab Nicholas,” one of the an- 
cestors of Lord Dinevor, was the Rev. 
John Jones, M.A. of Christ Church. 

The subscription for establishing two 
National Schools at Peterborough al- 
ready amounts to more than 6502. Earl 
Fitzwilliam, with his usual liberality, 
has given 2007, and Lord Milton and 
the Bishop of Peterborough each 501. 

Mr. Bowring has been lately elected 
Honorary Correspondent of the Royal 
Institute of the Netherlands, 

Mission to Africa for the Discovery 
of the Course of the Niger.—We have 
the greatest satisfaction in announcing 
that our three enterprising country- 
men, Dr. Oudenay, Major Denham, and 
Lieut. Clapperton, who left London on 
the above interesting and hazardous 
expedition, under the authority of Go- 
vérnment, in 1821, arrived at Bornou, 
in the centre of the continent of Africa, 
in February last, and were exceedingly 
well received by the Sultan of that 
kingdom. The Doctor is to remain at 
Bornou es British Vice-Consul, while 
the other parties pursue their inquiries 
as to the course of this long sought 
river. 

Among the pictures, at Powderham, 
the late seat of Lord Courtenay, is 
athe much talked of full length of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. in his corona- 


tion robes; there are also some good 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
other masters. 

Osborne, the bookseller, boucht the 
whole of Lord Oxford’s library for 
13,0007, His Lordship gave 18,0001. for 
the binding of only the smaller part of it, 

Singular Discovery.—Tuesday last 
some workmen employed in taking 
down a ruined building, near Maid- 
stone, in Kent, found in the wall a large 
earthern vase, carefully closed at the 
top with a lid of the same material, 
overlaid with several folds of leather 
and linen cloth. In it was found a 
Bible, of ancient typography, in toler- 
ably good preservation, and having on 
its blank pages some very old MS. 
notes, scarcely legible from the effects 
of damp and mould. Sufficient traces, 
however, remain to show that they 
were memoranda made by a gentleman 
on his travels through this country 
about the middle of the 16th century. 
There were also two coins in very good 
preservation —one silver, which ap- 
pears to be Roman, the other copper, 
of the reign of Queen Anne. They are 
all in the possession of Henry Mark- 
ham, Esq., on whose estate they were 
found, and who purchased the entire 
treasure for 10s. 

Our ancestors, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, always bound their volumes 
within covers formed of oak, or other 
stout wooden materials. On the out- 
side of this wooden binding a coat of 
leather was usually laid, upon which 
was impressed a variety of ornaments 
and devices, according to the skill or 
fancy of the printer or publisher. It is 
not uncommon to find many beautiful 
arabesque borders round some of these 
embellishments of heads or figures of 
distinguished characters, In the inner 
side of the binding, a large oval or 
square incision was sometimes made, 
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into which was inserted a religious 
relic, usually a silver crucifix. This 
was guarded bya little door, which 
opened or shut at the pleasure of the 
owner, and thus the book presented at 
once an object of devotion, and a sub- 
ject of studious inquiry, 

A vew Mouthly Asiatic Journal, will 
commence ou the first of January, enti- 
tled the “ Oriental Herald and Colo- 
nial Advocate ;” it will be conducted 
by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, late Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, with a view of 
affording an opportunity of promoting 
by enquiry and discussion, the Import- 
ant Interests, Literary, Political, and 
Commercial, of the British Empire in 
both the Indies. 

We are authorised to state, that 
the Letters en Society and Manners in 
Paris and Loudon, which appeared first 
in various Numbers of this Magazine, 
are now re-printed; and, with some 
additional ones, will be published early 
in November, in 1 vol. 8vo., entitled, 
“ London and Paris, or Comparative 
Sketches, by the Marquis de Vermont, 
and Sir Charles Darnley, Bart.” 

Speedily will be published, “ Letters 
to Marianne,” by William Comb, Esq. 
author of Doctor Syntax’s Tour in 
Search of the Picturesque, &c. &e. with 
a profile portrait. 

In the press, the Star in the East, 
with other Poems, by Josiah Conder. 

Preparing for publication, Short Hand 
Writing made Easy, Concise and Legi- 
ble, with fifteen Letters, including the 
Vowels, upon the most philosophical 
principles, and suited to any language. 
Compiled from the MS. of the late W, 
Blair, Esq. 

Preparing for publication, Italian 
Tales; Tales of Humour, Gallantry, 
and Romance, in | vol. small 8vo., em- 
bellished with a series of designs from 
the pencil of Mr. George Cruikshank. 

On the 25th of November, will be 
published, with the Almanacks, embel- 
lished with an emblematical frontis- 
piece, including a medallion portrait of 
Captain Parry, “ Time’s Telescope for 
1824, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, 
Naturalist’s, and Historian’s Guide for 
the Year,” forming also a complete II- 
lustration of the Almanack ; to which 
will be prefixed an Introduction, con- 
taining the Outlines of Historical and 
Physical Geography, and an Ode to 
Flowers, written expressly for the 
work, by Bernard Barton. 

Mr. Charles Westmacott is about to 
publish a humorous work, entitled, 
Points of Misery, with illustrations, by 
Cruikshank, the subjects affording fine 
ELur. Mag. Oct. 1823. 


scope for the talents of that ingenious 
artist. 

An Historical Novel, by a New Un- 
known, will shortly issue from the 
Edinburgh press, under the title of 
* St. Johnstoun, or John Earl of Gou- 
rie.” It is founded on the Gourie con- 
spiracy in the reign of James VI, and 
is illustrative of the events of that most 
interesting period of Scottish History. 

Mr. Blaquier has in the press, a vol. 
on the Origin and Progress of the 
Greck Revolution, together with some 
account of the Manners and Customs 
of Greece, Anecdotes of the Military 
Chiefs, &c, Being the result of mate- 
rials collected during his recent visit 
to the Morea and Ionian Islands. 

In the press, Batavian Anthology ; 
or, Specimens of the Dutch Poets; 
with Remarks on the Poetical Litera- 
ture and Language of the Netherlands. 
By John Bowring, and Harry S, Vau 
Dyk. 

Sir Andrew Halliday has nearly 
ready for the press, the Lives of the 
Dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, and Bruns- 
wick ; ancestors of the kings of Great 
Britain, of the Guelphic Dynasty, with 
portraits of the most illustrious of these 
Princes, from drawings made from an- 
cient statues and paintings by the old 
masters, expressly for this work. 

In a few weeks will be published, in 
one 8vo. vol. an Introduction to the 
Study of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, particularly designed for the 
use of painters, sculptors, and artists 
in general. Translated from the Ger- 
man of J. H. Lavater, and illustrated 
by twenty-seven lithographic plates. 

Early in November will be pub- 
lished, the Forget me not, for 1824, 
containing twelve highly finished en- 
graviugs, and a great variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces in prose aud verse ; 
forming altogether an acceptable token 
of remembrance and friendship for the 
approaching festive season. 

Letters between Amelia and her 
Mother, from the pen of the late Wn». 
Combe, esq., the author of the Tours 
of Dr. Syntax, will speedily appear ia 
one pocket volume. : 

A new Division of the World iu 
Miniature, containing The Netherlands, 
will be published on the 1st of Decem, 
ber, in one vol. with eight coloured 
engravings. 

The Private Correspondence of the 
late William Cowper, esq. in two vols. 
octavo, now first published from the 
originals, is in a forward state, and 
may be expected in the course of the 
present month. This work will, it is 
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presomed, form a valuable addition to 
his “Life,” as throwing a new light 
upon those parts of his interesting 
character, which have hitherto been 
but slightly alluded to. | 

In a few days will be published, in 
one thick 8vo. volume, a new edition 
of the late Dr. Vicesmus Knox’s Chris- 
tian Philosophy. 

In the press, a Treatise on the Sec- 
tion of the Prostrate Gland in Litho 
tomy: with Anatomical Remarks on 
the inefficiency of the Gorget, in con- 
ducting the operation ov the principles 
of Cheselden ; to which is added, an 
explanation of a new method of per- 
forming the operation of Lithotomy, 
by which its difficulty and danger is 
diminished ; illustrated by engravings, 
explanatory of the instruments used, 
and the steps pursued in the operation. 
By C. Aston Key, Assistant-Surgeon of 
Guy's Hospital. 

The New Trial of the Witnesses, or, 
the Resurrection of Jesus considered, 
on principles understood and acknow- 
equally by Jews and Christians, is in 
the press, and will be published in 
the beginning of the ensuiug month. 

Preparing for the press, and speedily 
will be published, a Practical German 
Grammar, being a uew and easy me- 
thod for acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the German Language ; for 
the use of Schools and Private Students. 
By John Rowbotham, Master of the 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commer. 
cial Academy, at Walworth. 

Mr. Gamble, author of Sketches in 
Ireland, and other works, is about to. 
publish “ Charlton; or, Scenes in the 
North of Ireland,” in three vols. 

Miss Jane Hervey, author of “ Sen- 
sibility,” &c. will shortly publish 
Montaltyth, a Cumberland Tule. 

A new Poen, entitled a “ a Midsum.- 
mer Day’s Dream,” will speedily ap- 
pear, from the pen of Mr. Atherstone, 
author of “ The Last Days of Hercu- 
laneum.” 

Admiral Ekins has in the press, a 
work on Naval Tactics, entitled “ Naval 
Battles from 1744 to the peace in 1814, 
critically revised and illustrated. 

Dr. Henderson's History of ancient 
and modern Wines, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

A new work entitled “ Fatal Errors 
and Fundamental Truths,” illustrated 
in a series of Narratives and Essays, is 
in the press. 

Mr. Riddle, master of the Mathema- 
tical School, Royal Naval Asylum, is 
preparing a “ Treatise on Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy,” adapted to 
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practice and to the purposes of Fle. 

mentary Instruction. 

Dr. Prout is preparing a volume of 
Observations on the Functions of the 
Digestive Organs, especially those of 
the Stomach and Liver, 

A Translation from the German of 
“ Morning Communings with God, for 
every Day in the Year.” By Sturm, the 
author of the “ Reflections,” is in the 
press. 

Mr Jefferys Taylor, author of Osop 
in Rhyme, &c., is printing * The Young 
Historians, being a New Chronicle of 
the affairs of Eugland.” By Louis and 
Paul. 

Mr. Pursglove, sen. has near! y ready 
for publication, ** A Guide to Practical 
Farriery ; containing Hints on the 
Diseases of Horses and Neat Cattle, 
with many valuable and original Re. 
cipes, from the practice of an eminent 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

The foliowing Works are in the press, 
and will be published in the course 
of next month :-— 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchell, esq. 
With numerous coloured engravings, 
vignettes, &c. from the author's ori- 
ginal drawings, The Second Volume, 
In 4to. which completes the work, 

The English Flora. By Sir J. E. 
Smith, President of the Linnean So- 
ciety, &c. &c. In Svo. An original 
Work, in which the language is at- 
tempted to be reduced to a correct 
standard, the genera reformed, and the 
species defiued, from practical obser- 
vation. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg; or, 
Traditions from the Hartz. By Miss 
Jane Porter. Dedicated by the most 
gracious Permission, to his Majesty. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. 

Journal of a Ten Month’s Residence 
in New Zealand. By Richard Cruise, 
esq., Captain of the 84th Regiment. 
In 8vo, 

A Geognostical Essay on the Super- 
position of Rocks in both Hemispheres. 
By M. De Humboldt. And translated 
into English under his immediate In- 
spection. In 1 vol, 8vo. 

The Painter and his Wife. By Mrs. 
Opie. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

First Steps to Botany, intended as 
Popular [llustrations of the Science 
leading to its Study as a Branch of 
general Education. By James L. Drum- 
mond, M.D. Surgeon, Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Bel- 
fast Academical Institution. With 100 
wood-cuts, comprising upwards of 200 
figures. One vol, 12mo. 
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The Stranger’s Grave, a Tale. One 
yol. 12mo. 

The Night before the Bridal, a 
Spanish Tale; Sappho a Dramatic 
Sketch, and other Poems. By Cathe- 
rine Grace Garnett, Daughter of the 
late Dr. Garnett, of the Royal Institu- 
tion. In Svo. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, during the cource of 1823. 
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and F.LS. 

Early in October will be published, 
a splendidly illuminated Pocket-Book : 
to be entitled Friendship’s Offering, or 
the Annual Remembrancer, a Christ- 
mas Present, or New Year's Gift for 
the Year 1824, 

The new forthcoming Novel from the 
author of Waverly, is said to be nearly 


ready for publication: it is called St. 
Ronan’s Well. 





THE DRAMA, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


PREPARATORY to the opening of this 
splendid national theatre, on the Ist 
of October, an invitation was given to 
the friends of the establishment to in- 
spect the recent decorations which we 
fully described in our last number; a 
very numerous and elegant company 
assembled on the occasion. Imme- 
diately on the opening of the doors a 
full military band, which was stationed 
in the entrance, struck up the anthem 
of * God save the King,’ which had a 
thundering effect on the ears of those 
who were ascending the staircase, but 
in the body of the house itself was 
softened into a fine expression, The 
refreshments provided for the company 
were furnished with the same elegance 
and hospitality which we have been ac- 
customed to witness at Drury-lane. 
Mr. Elliston, Mr. Winston and Mr. 
Robins were present during the whole 
evening, and paid the utmost attention 
to their visitors. After the company 
had gratified their curiosity in visiting 
all parts of the house, they retired to 
the Saloon, where they commenced 
quadrilles. ‘The dancing was not very 
general, but it was very good. A great 
deal of notice was taken of the cele- 
brated little Clara Fisher, who appeared 
with her father and sisteriu the Saloon. 
The elegant dancing of the Miss Ellis- 
tons, daughters of the manager, at- 
tracted universal approbation. 

On the first night of performance the 
attendance was more numerous than 
could be fairly expected, considering 
the unfavourable state of the weather. 
The play was Sberidan’s exquisite 
comedy of The Rivals. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than the ushering 
12 a new season with one of the dis- 





tinguished productions of that great 
man. In this play Miss Lydia Kelly 
was again introduced to a London au- 
dience after an absence of several 
years, and was greeted with warm ap- 
plause : as we shall have frequent op- 
portunities of remarking on this lady's 
acting, we will now only observe, that 
she seems to have employed this long 
interval to advautage. A new comic 
sketch, entitled Stella and Leather- 
lungs or aStar and a Stroller, which 
rumour has attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Colman, followed the comedy. 
This trifle has been produced for the 
professed purpose of developing the 
extraordinary talents of Miss Clara 
Fisher, who, in the progress of the 
piece, appears in the characters of Dr. 
Panglos, Shylock, Falstaff, Young 
Norval, and Little Pickle, and performs 
ascene from each of the plays to which 
these characters belong. It is a very 
astonishing effort. Her Shylock and 
her Young Norval are particularly ex- 
cellent. The entertainments concluded 
with a new allegorical ballet, denomi- 
nated Cupid and Folly or The Court 
of Love, which, aided by some good 
scenery aud tolerable. dancing, has 
been well received. 

Shakspeare’s first part of King Henry 
the Fourth has beeu performed, and 
was the medium of introducing to a 
London audience Mr. Archer, who 
lately figured at the Bath and Birming- 
ham theatres. The person of this new 
candidate for scenic honours is pleas- 
ing, his face petite but the features 
well defined and expressive. His voice 
is deep and of an excellent quality, 
but, like most provincial actors, he ap- 
pears more auxious to display the ex- 
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tent of his voice, than to show that he 
has attended to its proper modulation. 
The reception of Mr. Archer was in 
every respect encouraging. 

Perhaps the most interesting event 
that has occurred at thistheatre, during 
the present season, is the appearance 
of Mr. Macready, who has left Covent- 
Garden for a more beneficial engage- 
ment at Drury. The merits of this 
actor are too universally acknowledged 
to admit of doubt; but on the degree 
of those merits there is certainly a 
difference of opinion, as there will al- 
ways be on subjects that are not at the 
very highest point of attainable ex- 
cellence. Mr. Macready very judici- 
ously selected the tragedy of Virginius, 
and performed the character of that 
name with all his accustomed excel- 
lence, and most assuredly that charac- 


ter is at present peeuliarly his own, as 
it has not as yet been attempted by Mr 
Kean. It is not, we are sure, the cha. 
racter of Virginius, however admirably 
performed, that will raise an actor to 
the highest pinnacle of theatrical fame 
and entitle him to be ranked among 
the first tragedians. The plays of 
Shakspeare alone can entitle a per. 
former to be numbered among the 
deathless names of Garrick, Kemble 
Cooke, and Kean. We shall, we hope, 
have frequent opportunities of remark. 
ing on Mr. Macready’s performances 
of many of these characters, and we 
shall be pleasingly disappointed if we 
are enabled to pay him an equal tri- 
bute of applause as that which is un. 
questionably due to his Virginius, 
which we never see without the 
warmest approbation. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tue proprietors of this theatre fa- 
voured their friends with a private 
view of the alterations which it has un- 
dergone during the recess. The com- 
pany was numerous; and we believe 
the general feeling was, that the orna- 
ments of the theatre combine purity of 
taste with splendour of effect. The 
proscenium, which is exquisitely de- 
signed, attracted in an especial degree 
the attention of the visitors. The good 
taste of the managers was exhibited 
in the selection of the play with which 
the theatrical campaiga at this house 
was opened; Shakspeare’s comedy of 
Much Ado about Nothing was received 
throughout with considerable applause. 
This drama is too well known to admit 
now of criticism from us. Nearly all 
the parts were sustained by persons 
whom the public has frequently seen 
in them with pleasure. Mr. Charles 
Kemble was admirable in Benedick. 
Miss Chester performed Beatrice, and 
was arch and lively. In the afterpiece, 
Miss Trec appeared as Rosina, and was 
welcomed with especial marks of es- 
teem, which she repaid by singing in 
her best and simplest style. Miss Love 
played Phebe, and would have been 
more successful if she had not at- 
tempted to make the humour broader 
even than it is in the original. The 
part of William was most absurdly 
given to Miss Hallande, as the cha- 
racter does not afford the slightest pre- 
text for the disgusting and ridiculous 
exhibition of a woman in the dress aud 
with the language of a man. Mr. 
Duruset, who has often performed this 
eharactcr, should be substituted for 


Miss Hallande, in order to remove this 
ridiculous as well as disyusting thea- 
trical solecism. Mr. Connor obtained 
much approbation in the character of 
Patrick. 

Miss Hammersley, from Liverpool, 
made her first appearance on this stage 
as .Jdriana iv the musical play found. 
ed on Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors. 
She went through the whole business 
of the scene with an ease and self-pos- 
session which bespoke confidence in 
her own powers and experience in ber 
art. She does not, however, act so 
well as our best female singers. 

Mr. Young made his appearance at 
this theatre, for the first time these 
two years, in the character of Hamlet. 
His powers in the part are well known. 
They have been so often the theme of 
panegyric, and are so well appreciated 
by the public in general, as to forbid 
any detailed notice on the present oc- 
casion. Mis M. Tree was a most in- 
teresting Ophelia, and in the singing 
was every thing that could be wished. 
Mr. Faweett, as the First Grave Dig- 
ger, relieved the passion of Tragedy, 
by some broad and well? acted Comedy. 
This house has received a great ac- 
quisition to its present company in the 
person of Mr. Rayner, the gentleman 
who first made his appearance before 
a London audience, at the English 
Opera House. In the characters of 
Robert Tyke, iu the -*School of Re- 
form,” and Giles in the “ Miller’s Maid” 
he has evinced acknowedged talent, 
and never fails to receive the unbiased 
applause of a judicious and numerous 
audience. 
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The managers have introduced a 
new afterpiece, under the flaring title 
of the Beacon of Liberty.” tis found- 
ed on the history of the deliverance of 
Switzerland, by William Tell. The 
scene where Zell obeys the mandate 
of the Governor, and shoots an apple 
on the head of his son, produced con- 
siderable effect, but all the rest was 
tiresome in the extreme. Although the 
scenery is superb, and the performance 
has been repeated, we think it next 
to impossible that it can continue to 
occupy the boards for any length of 
tine. As to becoming attractive, that 
seems entirely out of the question. 

The Point of Honour, a sentimental 
comedy, translated from the French, 
has been acted for the apparent pur- 
pose of giving Miss F. H. Kelly 
another opportunity of appearing be- 
fore a London audience. We cannot 
conceive that the character of Ber- 
tha could have been selected for the 
purpose of exhibiting her great talents 
to advantage ; it is neither comic nor 
tragic, but of an episene nature, ad- 
mitting something of both and enough 
of neither. Indeed we should have 
wondered how such a play as * The 
Poiut of Honour” could have attracted 
a crowded pit, if we did not know the 
anxiety of the town to see this young 
lady brought forward much oftener. 
We know not whether the first perfor- 
mers have, or ought to have, the 
power of choosing their cast of cha- 
racters, but we certainly know, that 
every tragic performer has a right to 
expect the prominent characters of 
Shakspeare as long as the approbation 
of the public sanctions it. To confine 
one of our best actresses to characters 
of minor interest, infiuitely beneath 
her powers, is as injurious to her rising 
reputation, as it is hurtful to her feel- 
ings, especially when she is doomed to 
witness a preference of rivals, who 
were rivals no where else; for the 
same actresses who are now thrust into 
the best characters of Shakspeare were 
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on the Dublin stage considered far be- 
neath her. If Miss F. H. Kelly is not 
to play the leading characters in tra- 
gedy, she will have bitter cause to 
lament her connexion with this theatre. 
In our opinion, the sooner she can 
cancel her engagement the better. 
Drury is in want ofa leading female 
tragedian, and we much overrate the 
enterprise, talents, and judgment of 
Elliston, if he would not receive her 
with alacrity. But, above all, we ad- 
vise her not to appear in any new 
fangled tragedies that may be brought 
forward, until she bas proved her ca- 
pability or inability in the tragic scenes 
of our immortal bard. The almost certain 
ill-success of a new tragedy will be at- 
tributed to her only, by those who.are 
notoriously envious of her rising repu- 
tation, and also bysome of her. quondam 
friends. We have heard it asserted, 


_that the cast of characters to which 


Miss Kelly aspires was previously en- 
gaged by other performers; if this be 
true, then her engagement was more 
politic than just on the part of the 
managers; for how could she ever ob- 
tain the fulfilment of a promise, ver- 
bally made, of having an increase of 
salary, provided her debut entitled her 
to such a just reward? In the “ Point 
of Honour,” Mr. Cooper, from Drury- 
lane, made his first apearance on these 
boards, in the character of St. Franc, 
and was received with the warmest ap- 
plause ; as a good and useful performer 
he will prove an acquisition to the 
strength of the company. The cha- 
racter of Durimel was performed by 
Mr. Charles Kemble with eminent 
ability; but nothing can make this 
play attractive. Blanchard played 
Steinburgh with felicity, although he 
was egregiously imperfect. We forgot 
to state that Miss Kelly made a small 
addition to her part, which was emi- 
nently effective; her whole perfor- 
mauce was received with enthusiastic 
applause. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


ALTHOUGH this elegant theatre has 
closed since our last number, with the 
usual run of benefits, important only 
to the persons for whom they are given, 
and, therefore, not worth a particular 
notice, yet we have to mention one 
exception. The appearance of a new 
musical drama, called The Vicar of 
Wakefield, professedly founded on the 
popular novel of Goldsmith: a tale 
that will forever exist, as one of the 
brightest ornaments in English litera- 


ture, to embalm the name of its author 
to the latest posterity. A meagre out- 
line of the story has been preserved, 
bat the five bumour and natural senti- 
meut, by which the novel is so emi- 
nently distinguished, do not live in the 
drama. The piece opens withthe unlucky 
visit of Moses to the fair, and proceeds 
through all the gradations of misfortune 
by which the hapless Vicar is assailed, 
and his domestic happiness destroyed. 
The seduction of his beloved daughter, 
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Olivia, by Squire Thornhill, the man 
whom he had fondly viewed as the 
protector of his family; the destruc- 
tion of his residence by fire, and 
his subsequent incarceration, are all 
brought before the audience. The 
scenes are, however, weak and |§in- 
efficient, and the first representation 
was received with approbation mixed 
with almost ap equal portion of dissent, 
leaving it for a long time doubiful 
whether a repetition would be endured. 
It haa, however, since been acted, but 
with such moderate applause, that we 
are inclined to think that wesball never 
be again obliged to witness this unsuc- 
cessfulattempttodramatisea production 
pre-eminent for pure taste, moral senti- 
ment, aud natural and pathetic incident. 
The best sceue in the play, beyond com- 
parison, is that ia which Mrs. Orger, as 
the well-known Carolina Wilhemina 
Amelia Skeggys, sung or rather peform- 
ed a song, descriptive of the charms 
of. the opera, in an excelleut style; 
this song elicits the greatest applause 
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most deservedly. Miss Chester graced 
the part of Olivia, with all the per. 
sonal charms that could be desiveg 
but neither her beauty nor talents 
could compensate for the frigid inanity 
ofthe part she wae obliged to personate. 
Liston, we bad almost said the immor. 
tal Liston, cannot redeem the cha. 
racter of our friend Moses from a very 
brief mortality... Terry, as the good 
old Vicar, performed with too much 
formality, aad excited but little sym. 
pathy.. Cooper, as. Burchell, had no 
occasion for the respectable talents he 
possesses. As it is probable this drama 
will mever be repeated, we should nat 
have, said sa. much, did we not think 
our distant readers would: feel some 


curiosity, to know how the best work of 


our best ndvellist has been treated. 


- Novellists.of inferior character may be 


successfully dramatised, as inferior 


poets, may be translated ; but a drama 


worthy of Goldsmith’s novel we think 
as impossible as a trauslation of Virgil, 
This theatre closed on the 45th inst. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


Since our last notice of this theatre 
the house has been closed; aud no- 
thing of consequence has taken place 
except the benefits at the close of the 
season. We are happy to hear that the 





result of the season has been favourable, 
and that * active preparation,” will be 
the employment of the manaver during 
the recess. 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 


Since the peace and other immediate 
results of the battle of Waterloo, no 
month has been so replete with ‘im. 
portant political occurrences as that 
the events of which it is now our duty 
to record. The ever memorable con- 
test of Spain is far from terminated, 
but it has ran through one stage of its 
events, and all its future occurrences 
must be of another class or species to 
open contests in the field. Our last 
Political Digest brought the war down 
to that period, when the enemy had 
captured the Trocadero on the 3lst of 
August, and had opened negociations 
with the ruling powers in Cadiz; those 
negeciations were broken off and hos- 
tilities were resumed. In Catalonia 
the intrepid Mina, with his brave co- 
adjutors, Milans, St. Miguel, and Llo- 
beras, continued to maintain the war 
against superior numbers and every 
disadvantage. On the 27th of Septem- 
ber the most importaut fortifications of 
St. Sebastian.and Figueras had been 
delivered to the enemy by treachery ; 
but the surrender of this last place, the 


strongest post in Catalonia, did not 
scem to damp the ardour of the patriot 
Mina. Morillo, after his treachery in 
Galicia, continued iu possession of all 
the passes and fortifications of that pro- 
vince; whilst Ballasteros, in Castile, 
remained in amity with the general to 
whom he had -betrayed his country, In 
other parts of Spain, no force whatever 
remained to’ oppose the enemy ; for, 
except a few inefficient bands of Guer- 
rillas, in Estremadura, that: species of 
force had been so reduced and paral- 
lised -by the priesthood, that it bad 
fallen an easy prey to the enemy. lo 
this forlorn situation, the Cortes de- 
vised a scheme worthy of .betier suc- 
cess. Remembering the attachment 
which all enlightened. and liberal per- 
sons had to the name of Riego, they 
sent that patriotic chief; with a sort 
of Forlorn Hope, to land at Malaga, 
and proceed to the Head-quarters 
of the perjured and treacherous Bal- 
lasteros, and to endeavour to win back 
his army to the cause of their country. 
Riego appears to have executed bis 
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pazardous enterprize with consommate 
pravery and judgment, and even bore 
off Ballasteros in triumph; it is evi- 
dent that complete success would have 
crowned his efforts, but the Spanish 
troops were callous to all the appeals 
by which it was hoped to rekindle in 
them some latent sparks of honour and 
of national pride; and at length the 
intrepid Riego fell into the hands of the 
French, who, contrary to their usual 
honour in such cases, delivered him 
over to the Regency, a party that was 
known to be embued with a spirit of 
the most sanguniary vengeance against 
him and his adherents, It is yet a 
question whether this brave man may 
not perish upon the scaffold, and adorn 
the page of history as the Hampden, or 
rather the Russell of Spain. On the 
faitare of this expedition of General 
Riego, the affairs of the Cortes became 
truly desperate. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the French captured the fort of 
San Petri, which materially intercepted 
the supplies which were brought into 
La Isla, down the little river at the 
mouth of which that fortress is si- 
tuated. On the 23d of September, the 
French fleet bombarded Cadiz, and al- 
though they did but little injury, this 
bombardment alarmed the timid and 
selfish, and, what was of more conse- 
quence, it enabled the emissaries of 
the French to spread alarm and dis- 
content throughout Cadiz, and even 
amongst the troops. The naval and 
military commanders now reported to 
the Cortes, that their means of defence 
were inadequate to their security, and 
that body immediately sanctioned the 
opening of negociations with the enemy. 
The Duke d’Angouléme insisted upon 
the absolute and unconditional surren- 
der of the King as a preliminary to any 
negociation ; and the Cortes were so 
indignant at such dishonourable and 
unjust terms, that they unanimously 
resolved to bury themselves in the 
roins of the place; a few days after 
they voted by a division of 60 to 30, 
that the enemy’s terms should be ac 
ceded to; and, on the Ist of October, 
the King and Royal Family repaired to 
St. Mary's, the Head-quarters of the 
Dake d’Angouléme, and on the 3d Ca- 
diz, with all its dependencies, surren- 
dered to the enemy ; and thus has ter- 
minated this memorable campaign. — 
The enemy at the outset declared, that 
the conquest of Spain would be imme- 
diate and without resistance, whilst 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning pro- 
nounced it impracticable in foto ; ‘it is 
curious tu reflect how mistakeo both 
parties have been in their caleolations. 
The Duke d’Angouléme crossed the 


Bidossoa on the 2d of April; on the 
17th he reached Vittoria; on the 22d 
he got to Burgos; on the 24th of May 
he reached Madrid; on the 2ist of 
August Corrunna surrendered ; on the 
3ist of that month the Trocadero was 
carried; on the 20th of September St: 
Petri was taken; on the 27th of the 
same month, both Figueras and Pam- 
peluna were given up by treachery; and 
on the 3d of October the surrender of 
Cadiz closed the scene. But the two 
calculations, that of the British ministers 
was the more reasonable, as it was 
founded on the rational basis, that the 
Spaniards however inert and spiritless 
would, considering the justice of their 
cause, at least be frec from any very 
extraordinary degree of treachery.— 
The progress of the French has been 
entirely the result of tempting men by 
gold to the commission of the worst of 
crimes of which our nature is capable; 
and this is the more to be regretted as 
it proceeds from a government: which 
professed to derive its stability from its 
superior justice and morals to that of 
its predecessor, the Emperor Napoleon. 
The King of Spain, during the whole 
of his residence in Cadiz, .acted with 
such singular duplicity, that he had 
induced the most sceptical to believe 
him sincere in the cause of freedom ; 
and yet such was his extraordinary 
cunning, that he was in secret corres- 
pondence with the enemy by means of 
flying Kites of different shapes and 
evlours from the roof of his house, hav- 
ing chosen this method because the 
amusement was so congenial to the ex- 
treme childishness and imbecility of 
his character, that it was not likely to 
excite suspicion. On leaving Cadiz, he 
put forth a proclamation, conceived in 
the best spirit, and promising a general 
amnesty to heal the wounds of his dis- 
tracted country; and, in his speech to 
the Cortes from the throne, he ex- 
pressed his gratitude to them and to 
his ministers for the respect and de- 
ference they had shewn to him, and for 
the care they had taken of himself and 
his family. Immediately, however, on 
his joining the French, he published a 
Rescript, in which he describes the 
conduct of this very Cortes and minis- 
try to have been * the most criminal 
treason, the most disgraceful baseness, 
the most horrible offences,” &c. &c. ; 
and he annuls every thing that the 
Constitutionalists had done from 1820. 
Since which he has issued another pro- 
clamation, which effects the banish- 
ment to a distance of fifteen leagues 
from Madrid of above 15,000 persons, 
comprising the most intelligent, indus- 
trious, and valuable members of the 
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community. The periods of Nero, of 
Marius, and Sylla, can produce nothing 
equal to this perfidy, tergiversation, 
bigotry, and vengeance of Ferdi- 
nand. In vain can he plead that his 
first decree of amnesty was wrung 
from him by duress ; for at the time of 
issuing it, he was on the very threshold 
of French protection, and had he not 
intended to carry it into execution, as 
a brave monarch, faithful to his honour 
and to his oath, he ought to have re- 
sisted the signature even by the sacri- 
fice of his life—and to have exclaimed, 
“ rather than so dishonour my throne, I 
will die ;” in me me convertite ferrum. 
But the situation of Spain is appalling. 
On one side, the inte!ligence and virtue 
of the country are arrayed in favour of 
abstract liberty ; on the other, the preju- 
dices and the passions of the ignorant 
and selfish are loud for the establishment 
of a system of the most sanguinary 
vengeance and proscription ; and for 
the re-establishment of a church and 
political government suited scarcely to 
the condition of the 12th century. The 
French wish to pursue a middle course, 
but either find or pretend to find it im- 
practicable, without a forced and mili- 
tary occupation of the country: they 
therefore run the risk of rousing that 
only enthusiasm, which, except the 
superstition and love of slavery, the 
Spanish character is susceptible of. No 
sagacity can foresee what may be the 
result of such a fearful situation of 
affairs; the most eminent of the go- 
vernment writers has already declared, 
that “ Spain is blotted out of the map 
of Europe for a century at least ;” and 
he proceeds to warn us that we may 
soon behold “ Political results of an 
unexpected kind.” 

lu Italy, the Austrians continue to 
occupy the Neapolitau territories, but 
having, they conceive, sufficiently sub- 
dued the public spirit in Piedmont by 
their. extreme rigour against the li- 
berals, or those suspected of liberality, 
they have withdrawn their army of 
occupation from the King of Sardinia’s 
dominions, 

Although the Greeks have achieved 
no great military or naval victories 
over the Turks, they have at least 
retained the possession of what they 
had previously wrested from their 
oppressors ; and, in such a struggle, the 
gaining of time is certain triumph to 
one party and as certain ruin to the 
other. The vaunted efforts, by which 
the Turks were to overwhelm the Mo- 
rea, have sunk into insignificance, 
whilst the Greeks have been assiduous 
in consolidating their power by the 
diffusion of knowledge, aud by the es- 
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tablishing of a free representative go- 
vernment. Neither Russia nor Eng. 
land seem to doubt the security of the 
Greek independence—an independence 
that will be the means of diffusing all 
the blessings of civilization, of arts, of 
science, of manufactures, of commerce 
aud of social morals throughout those 
countries of Asia and Africa that have 
for centuries beeu inhabited solely b 
wandering tribes. In Egypt, the Pacha 
seems to be of a character to promote 
all such objects. 

This country has at length appointed 
Consuls aud Vice-Consuls to all the 
principal ports of Mexico and of South 
America, but it has contrived the ap. 
poiatment in a manner that avoids ay 
acknowledgment of the actual inde. 
pendence of any of those states; al. 
though all, with the exception of Peru, 
have long been independent to every 
intent and purpose of national exist. 
ence. The republics of Chili and of 
Columbia have dispatched armies to 
aid the Constitutionalists in Peru, and 
there can be no doubt of that country 
obtaining the blessing of liberty, and 
rescuing herself from that thraldom 
under Spain, which for nearly two cen 
turies hal kept those fine regious of 
the earth iu ignorance, vice, and super- 
stition. The Portuguese have been at 
length obliged to evacuate the Brazils, 
and the Brazilian navy, under Lord 
Cockrane, has intercepted a great num- 
ber of the Portuguese ships on their 
return to Europe. No established con- 
stitution has yet been settled in Brazil; 
the King of Portugal’s son continues 
there under the title of Emperor, but it 
is much doubted whether he will beable 
to retain his power, the spirit of liberty 
and of independence being so strong 
throughout almost every part of the 
country. The Brazilians are now dis- 
cussing the form of their government, 
and it is evident that the Emperor is 
obliged to bend considerably to public 
opinion. One of the most remarkable 
documents of the age is a treaty be- 
tween Buenos Ayres, a republic, and 
the constitutional government of the 
Brazils; a treaty acknowledging as its 
sole basis those principles which are 
designated in Europe by the terms 
ultraism and legitimacy. Such a treaty 
between countries owing their exist- 
ence, as negociating powers, solely to 
their recent conflict against and triumph 
over such principles, is indeed a phe- 
nomenon. How inherent in our nature 
must be the love of absolute power— 

“ ——Man, dressed in a little brief 
authority, plays such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven, as make the Angels 
weep.” 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tuesday, October 21. 


CoTTon.—The sales in our cotton 
market during last week do not exceed 
1000 bales, consisting of—200 Surats, 
good fair 6jd, good 74d. in bond; 150 
Bengals, middling 6d, fair 61d, good 
fair 6d; 190 Madras, good 7jd; 460 
Pernams 11}d, good fair, in bond; and 
a few inferior at the same price, duty 

id; these, in some instances, are at 
a shade under the currency of last 
week ; some holders are losing their 
firmness at the approaching prompt, 
and offering their cotton of the Ist 
August sale at a moderate discount. 

SuGaR.—The sugar market coutinued 
very steady till towards the close of 
last week, when a renewed demand 
commenced, and prices ls. per ecwt. 
higher were obtained, and more busi- 
ness were reported on the Friday than 
for some time preceding. 

There was not so much business do- 
ing in Muscovades early this forenoon; 
as the day proceeded, the demand re- 
vived, and the estimated sales ex- 


LIST OF 


To Benjamin Rotch, of Furnival’s 
London, Esq. for his improved Fid for 
the upper masts of ships and other 
vessels, Dated August 21, 1823 —Six 
months allowed to enrol specifications. 

To James Surrey, of Battersea, Sur- 
rey, miller, for his method of apply- 
ing heat for the producing steam and 
for various other purposes, whereby the 
expense of fuel is lessencd. Sept. 4, 
two months. 

To William Woodman, of York Bar- 
racks, veterinary surgeon of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, for his improved 
horses’ shoe, which he denominates the 
beviled heeled expanding shoe. Sept. 
il, two months. 

To Bryan Donkin, of Great Surrey- 
. street, Surrey, engineer, for his inven- 
tion of the means or process of destroy- 
ing or removing the fibres from the 
thread, whether of flax, cotton, silk, or 
any other fibrous substance composing 
the fabrics usually termed lace-net, or 
any other denomination of fabric, where 
holes or interstices are formed by such 
thread in any of the aforesaid fabrics. 
Sept. 11, two months. 

Eur. May. Oct. 1823, 


ceed 1500 casks; the prices are fully 
1s. higher than on thisday week. The 
deliveries from the warehouses appear 
to have fallen off materially last week. 

The public sale of Barbadoes this 
forenoon, 150 casks, weut off without 
briskness, but not lower. 

There was a very considerable change 

in the refined market last week ; the 
request both for low and fine goods was 
considerable, and a general improve- 
ment of 1s. a 2s. per cwt. was obtained; 
several contracts for forward delivery 
were entered into, at prices rather 
higher than the present market cur- 
reucy.—Molasses were 28s. 6d. 
* The refined market is not so brisk 
this forenoon; the advance of last 
week is, however, maintained.—Mo- 
lasses are brisk at 29s. 

By public sale last week, 331 chests 
Havannah sugars, were brought for- 
ward; the white was in part bought 
in; middling to good white 40s. a 448; 
the yellow all sold at 28s. 


PATENTS. 


To John Hughes, of Barking, Essex, 
slopseller, for certain means of secur- 
ing the bodies of the dead in coffins. 
Sept. 11, two months. 

To Henry Constantive Jennings, of 
Devonshire-street, Mary-le-bone, Mid- 
dlesex, Esq. for an instrument to be 
affixed to the saddle-tree, by the appli- 
cation and use of which, incouvenience 
and distress to the horse may be avoid- 
ed. Sept. 11, six months. 

To James Sprigg, the elder, of Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire, fender-maker, 
for a certain improvement in the manu- 
facture of grates, fenders, and fire-iron 
rests. Sept. 11, two months. 

To Thomas Wickham, of Notting- 
ham, lace-manufacturer, for his im- 
proved and prepared rice, rendered 
applicable for use in all cases in 
which starch is applied. Sept. 11, two 
months. 

To William Hase, of Saxthorpe, Nor- 
folk, ironfounder, for his new me- 
thod of constructing mills or machines, 
chiefly applicable to prisou discipline, 
Sept, 11, two months, 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


Countess of Normanton, at Ditchley-house, in 
Oxfordshire 

The Right Hon, Countess of Airly 

Countess of Longford, in Rutland-square, Dub- 
lin 

The Lady of Sir G. F. Ampson; in Hereford- 
street 

The Lady of C, Woodbridge, esq. at Vagsel- 
place, near Kennington 

The Lady of the Rev. W. M’Donale, at the 
Vicarage, Ashby de la Zouch (of twins) 

The Lady of R. Holmes Coote, esq. in Guildford- 
street 

The Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, Dublin 

The Lady of the Rev. Richard Cobbold, of St. 
Margaret's, Ipswich 

The Lady of Captain Adam, R.N. at Ancram- 
house, North Britain 

The Lady of Harry Brereton Trelawney, esq. 
in Piccadilly 


The Lady of A. W.S. Deane, at Castle. 
Torrington, Devon. 
The Lady of William Davidson, esq. the younger 
(of Muir-house, Mid-Lothian), at Florence 
The Lady of Robert Berkely, jun. esq. at Black. 
more Park, Worcestershire 

The Lady of William Davidson, esq. at Havre. 
de-Grace 

The Lady of John Passett Burnett, esq, at Bed- 
ford-hill, Surrey 

The Lady of Walter Long, esq. in Chandos. 
street 

The Lady of Major-General Darling, at Chel. 
tenham 

The Lady of Captain D. Acth, at Knowlton. 
court 

The Lady of Thomas Moore, esq. at Forest. 
hill, near Sydenham 

The Lady of John Commerell, esq. of Baker. 
street, Portman-square 


house, 


DAUGHTERS. 


Lady Sophia Gresley, at Drakelow-hall, Derby- 
shire 

Lady Catharine Whyte Melville, at Mount 
Melville, Fifeshire 

The Lady of the Baron de Rutzen, in Cumber- 
land-street 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Bond, at Hanwell 
Paddock 

The Lady of E. W. Lake, esq. in Chapel-street, 
West May-fair 


The Lady of Henry Rowles, esq. at Camdep. 
place, Chislehurst 

The Lady of Captain S. P. Hurd 

The Lady of the Rey. William Wilson, at Elm. 
stead Vicarage, near Colchester 

The Lady of Joshua Mayhew, esq. in Mari. 
borough-street 

The Lady of John Teesdale, esq. at Blackheath 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr, Frith, at Oakley. 
house, near Abingdon : 
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MARRIAGES. 


Brown, J. esq. of the East India-house, to 
Mariana Sophia, only daughter of James 
Thompson, esq. of Forest-gate, Essex. 

Blake, R esq of the 70th Foot, to 
Hioward, Frances, youngest daughter of John 
Younger, esq. of Camberwell. 

Byrne, Henry, esq. Master in Equity, at Ma- 
dras, to 
Goodinge, Isabella S., daughter of Captain 
Goodinge, of Londonderry, in Ireland. 

Bovdell, Mr. S, of Islington, to 
Miss Jane Boydell Philpot, of Rethnal-green, 
both relatives of the late Alderman Boydell. Dragoons, to 

Beamish Adderley, esq. of Palace Anne, Cork, Probyn, widow of Governor Probyn, and 
to daughter of the late General Rooke. © 
Bernard, Fanny, of Byard’s Lodge, only Grant, esq. George, of Rusell-place to 
daughter of the late General Bernard, of Sophia, second daughter of Alexander Glen- 
tleton Lodge, Cork. nie, esq. of Great James-street, 

Bateman, Thomas, esq. ofthe Middle Temple, Schaak Grant, esq. of the H. E. 1.Co’s Military 
London, and of Hatten Park, near Lancaster, Engineers, to 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Julia Margaret, second daughter of the late Francis Barrow, esq. 

John Chapman, esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- Hitchen, Mr. J. bookseller, of Northwich, to 
vice. Burgess, Mrs. of Wilton: the united ages of 

Bishop, Mr. to this couple amount to 169 years, the bride- 
Farrow, Mrs. of North Shie'ds. ‘The united groom being 82, and the bride 87. 
ages of the enamoured pair amounts to 152 Hall, George Blair,esq.only son of the late John 
years, the bride being 77, and the bridegroom Hall, esq. Postmaster-General of Bengal, to 
75; but the torch of Hymen might have Laura, youngest daughter of the late Sir W. 
blazed in vain, had not some considerate Plomer. 


am 


Clarke, Capt. Andrew, 46th foot, to 
Fanny, daughter of James Lardner, esq. and 
widow of the late Rev. Edward Jackson, 
Chaplain at Madras. 

Douglas, A.M. the Rev. Henry, Vicar of New- 
land, Gloucestershire, to ~ 
Birt, Miss Eleanor, fourth daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Birt, of the same place. 

Everest, H. esq. to 
Mary Ann, only daughter of T, Comport, esq. 
of Whitehall, Hoo, 

Fallon, Charles, esq. late Capt. llth Light 
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gentlemen interposed, who kept the rade 
populace at bay, and probably prevented the 
tottering fair from being trodden under foot 
on her way to the church. 

Cropper, W. esq. of Newark, to 
Martha, youngest daughter of Mr. William 
Backhouse, of the White Horse lun, Tad- 
caster. 

Carey, Major-Gen. to 
Manning, Miss, eldest daughter of William 
Manning, esq. M.P. 


Lechmere, bart. Sir Anthony, of the Rydd, 
Worcestershire, to 
the eldest daughter of Mrs. Villers, wine- 
merchant of Gloucester. 

Morant, esq. Jobn, of Brockenhurst, Hants. to 
Hay, Lady Caroline Augusta, daughter of the 
late Ear!) of Errol. 

Mildmay, Humphrey St. John, son of the late 
Sir H. St. J. Mildmay, to 
Baring, Miss, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Baring, esq. M.P. 
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Neame, ¢sq. Austin, of Homestall, Faversham, 


to 
Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Beale, esq. 
of River-hall, Biddenden. 

Okeover, the Rev. Charles, of Okeover, Staf- 
fordshire, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Gen. the Hon. 
Sir George Anson, M. P. 

Par, esq. Codrington, of Stonelands, Devon, to 
Harriet Lydia, youngest daughter of Henry 
Manning, ¢sq. of Sidmouth, and niece of 
Admiral Sir Robert Barlow. 

Soltan, esq. George William, of Ridgway, to 
Frances Goddard, second daughter of the 
late Rev. T. Culme, of Tothill, same county. 

C. Slingsby, esq. of Loftus, Yorkshire, son of 
the late Sir Thomas Slingsby, of Seriven 
Park, to 
Emma Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Atkinson, esq. of Fair-bill, Lancashire. 

Sandon, Lord Viscount, eldest son of the Earl 
of Harrowby, at Berne, in Switzerland, at 
the English Ambassador's Chapel, to 
Stewart, Lady Frances, only daughter of the 


Marchioness of Bute, and grand-daughter of 
the late Mr, Coutts. Upon this happy occa- 
sion Mrs. Coutts presented her grand-daugh. 
ter with present of twenty thousand pounds, 
and to Lord Sandon one thousand pounds a 
vear. 

Swainson, W. esq. F.R.S. late Assistant Com. 
missary General on the Mediterranean Staff, 
and eldest son of J.'T. Swainson, esq. of 
Elm Grove, near Liverpool, to 
Mary, only daughter of John Parker, esq, 

Spencer, the Rev. Charles, Rector of Wheat- 
field, Oxon, and nephew to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, to 
Mary Anne, younger daughter of Sir Scrope 
Bernard Morland, bart. MP. 

Tyrrell, E. esq. of Guildhall, to 

Fanny, only child of the late W. Lingham, 
esq. of Ewell. . 

Ware, the Rev. George, B.A. of Stokecoursey, 
Somerset, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of J. D. Mid- 
dleton, esq. of Churchill, near Bristol. 


DEATHS. 


Suddenly, of apoplexy, Mr. John Bradley, of 
Dukintield, innkeeper: his funeral was attend- 
ed by near 200 gentlemen of his acquaintance 
in coaches, chaises, gigs, and on horseback, to 
Mottram, in Longdendale, where he was in- 
terred, 66.—Lonisa Maria, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Bayly, Midhurst, Sussex, and niece to the 
Bishop of Carlisle.—On the 21st of July last, at 
Sierre Leone, Charles Barrett, Dey uty Assfst- 
ant Commissary General, 29.—At his seat at 
Cirencester, Sept. 23, Dr. Matthew Baillie: he 
had, in some measure, retired from general 
practice for some years, and except in the case 
of very old connections, confined bimself to con- 
paltations.— Mise Joanna Baillie, whose Poems 
and Series of Plays on the Passions have ob- 
tained for her so much celebrity, was sister to 
the late Dr. Matthew Baillie. The Dr. married 
Miss Denman, sister to Mr. Denman, the Com- 
mon Serjeant, by whom he leaves several chil- 
dren.— At Kirkton of Glenbucket, Christian 
Benton, 101. — In Church-street, Kensington, 
Joseph Battie, esq. late of the Bengal Esta. 
blishment, 79.—In Devonshire, Ann, the eldest 
daughter of Alexander Belmanno, esq. of Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 23, 

At Dunkirk, Sept. 23, the Rev. R. Crowther, 
Vicar of Spratton, in Northamptunshire.—Sept. 
4, the Rev. John Cayley, esq. of Low Hall, 
Brompton: he was the Vicar and Rector of 
Terrington, near Castle Howard, which living 
he held near sixty years.—In Whitecross-street 
Prison, where he had been confined seven years 
for a debt of 7,000/. which he had nearly paid 
by instalments, Captain Marcus Lowther Crof- 
ton, late of the Bourbon Regiment.—Sept. 19, 
Charles Cole, esq. of Ditcham Grove, Hants, 59. 

William Dowdeswell, esq. of Ewell, Surrey.— 
Sept. 19, in Portman.square, the Hon. Mary 
Patience Denny, wife of Anthony Denny, esq. 
and youngest daughter of the late Admiral Lord 
Collingwood.—W hile sitting at table after din- 
ner, of an apoplectic fit, Joseph Debaufre, esq. 
of Richmond-hill, Surrey.—At Walmer, Sarah 
Laurie, youngest daughter of Captain Dower, 
R.N. — At Stubington, near Titchfield, John 
Dewes, esq. late Paymaster of the 28th foot, 

Sept, 21, at Fawley Parsonage, the Rev. R. 
C. Fanshawe, 41. — At Kensington Gore, the 
widow of the late John Fitzgerald, esq. — At 
Stockbridge, Major W. Forrester, of Culmore. 

At Boulogne, Marianne Hesse Gordon, wi- 
dow of the late Wm. Hesse Gordon, “~ 

Lately, at Sierra Leone, the Rev. Mr. Hud- 
diestope, Methodist Missionary there, very soon 
after the death of his colleague, the Rev. Mr. 
Lane.—Lately, at Willesley-hall, Derbyshire, 
General Sir Charles Hastings, late Colonel of 
the 12th foot—In London, Lady Hare, wife of 
Sir Thomas Hare, of Stow-hall, Norfolk. 

At Kegworth, Sept. 19, the Rev. Jos. Jones, 
a B. many years perpetual curate of that place, 





At Worthing, Frances, wife of the Rev. John 
Kirby, Rector of Gotham, Notts —Sept. 20, at 
Ripon, Thomas Kilvington, esq. M.P. formerly 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 92.—In Beau- 


‘mont street, St. Mary-le-bone, Joseph Kidd, esq. 


of Shacklewell, 68. 

At Orford-house, Essex, Samuel Leighton- 
house, esq., 67.—At Gottenburg, David Low, 
esq., 84.—At Worthing, Mrs. Lawrell, of Lower 
Grosvenor-street, 65. 

At Hoxton, Caleb Mortimer, esq. late of the 
Hon. East India Company's service, 44.—At 
Keton, Northamptonshire, Elizabeth, wife ofthe 
Hon.and Rev. P. Meade, and daughter of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Perey, Bishop of Dromore.— 
At Fairtield, near Manchester, suddenly, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, one of the Bishops of the 
Moravians. — In Weymouth street, Portland. 
place, Mrs. Elizabeth Morgan, late of St. Vin- 
cent.—At Basford, Mrs. Anne Mitchell, 78. 

Mrs. Owen, mother of the late Rey. J. Owen, 
Secretary to the British and Eoreign Bible So- 
ciety.—Recently, at Genoa, William Owen, esq. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.—At 
Bushey, Herts, Mrs. Oldfield, 86. 

Henry John, son of John Portai, esq. of Free- 
folk-house, Overton, Hants.—Sept. 14, the Rey. 
Henry Anthony Pye, jun. of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 24. — Oct 7, at Charlewood, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. Stanier Porten.—At Somers’ 
Town, Lieut.-col Robert Platt, late of the 5th 
foot, 75.—In Holywell, Mr. William Purdue, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, 61, 

The Rev. C.R. Rushworth, Fellow of St, 
John's College, Cambridge.—At Florence, Mr. 
Laurence Rowe, of Brentford, 69. 

In Edinburgh, Captain Alexander Skeene, of 
His Majesty's ship Britannia.—On the 17th of 
February, in the Bay of St. John’s, Antigua, a 
black woman named Statira, who, by informa- 
tion from herself, must have attained the ad- 
vanced age of 132to 134, She was a slave, 
and was hired as a day labourer during the 
building of the gaol, and was present at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone, which ceremony took 
place 116 yearsago. She also stated that she 
was a young woman grown when President 
Sharpe assumed the adwinistration ofthe island, 
which was in 1706, so that allowing her to be 
then only eighteen, it brings her age to that of 
134. 

Sept. 27, at the Rectory, Hougham, Lincoln- 
shire, the Rev. George Thorold, third son oi the 
late Sir John Thorold, of Syston Park, 48.—At 
Cragg, near Ulverston, Mr. Joseph Taylor; the 
body, when laid out, measured six feet seven 
inches in length, 20.—At Dominica, Henry B. 
Tulloh, esq. Colonial Secretary to the above 
island, 22, 

William Warre, esq. of Albany, and of Brad- 
ford, Somersetshire, 75. 

Lord Yarborough ; his Lordship is succeeded 
in histitles by his eldest son,Charles Anderson 
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linen-drapers. 










Atkinson, T. Ludgate-hill, cabinet-maker and 
upholsterer, (Harvey and Co, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

Atherton, J. 
Staple-inn. 

Anning, D. Axminster. Devonshire, grocer. 
(Collett and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Barton, R. of Willow-walk, Cambridge, coach 
proprietor. (Stafford, Buckingham - street, 
Strand. 

Boulting, J. of Halsted, Essex, linen-draper. 
(Willett, Essex-street, Strand. 

Bradford, B. late of Yardley-street, Spafields, 
and of William-street, Spatields, leather and 
silk-japanner. (Gale, Basinghall-street. 

Ball, H. and F. Kirkham Powell, of Ottery, St. 
Marv, Devonshire, woollen-manufacturers. 
(Blake, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars. 

Bailey, J. N. late of Chancery-lane, bookseller. 
(Tilson and Co., of Coleman-street. 

Burge, J. Bristol, butcher. (Clarke and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 

Brownhill, B. Stockport, Cheshire, brewer. 
(Tyler, Temple. 

Burgess, A. Hume, Manchester, dyer. (Hurd 
and Co. London. 

Cleaver, W. Holborn, soap-manufacturer (now 
or lately trading under the firm of W. Cleaver 
and Co, (Rogers and Sons, Manchester- 
buildings. 

Cornfoot, A, of Houndsditch, baker. (Constable 
and Co, Symond’s-inn, 

Cox, C. of St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
draper, (Tanner, Fore-street, 

Critchley J. and T. Walker, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, spirit- merchants. (Adlington 
and Co. Bedford-row. 

Drakes, D. and G. Smith, of Reading, Berke. 
linen-drapers. (T. Gates, Cateaton-street. 

Dixon, F.and E. Fisher, of Greenwich, linen- 
drapers. (Amory and Coles, Throgmorton- 
street. 

Duncalfe, J. sen. Donnington Wood-mill, Shrop- 
shire. (Mott, Essex-street, Strand. 

Ferguson, J. Liverpool, master-mariner and 
merchant. (E. Chester, Staple-inn, Holborn, 

Green, J. White-horse-terrace, Stepney, coal- 
merchant. (Freeman and Heathcote, Cole- 
man-street. 

Greetham, T. Liverpool} ,ship-chandler. (Chester, 
Staple-inn. 

Gaskell, J. late of Windle, Lancaster, miller. 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Goodwin, R. Lamb's Conduit-street, silk-mercer. 
(ilurst, Milk-street. 

Gaskill,G. Lancaster, woollen-draper. (Holines 
and Co. New Inn 

Farnsworth, J. Ripley 
CTaylor 

tolbora, 

















Lancaster, saddler. 





(Chester, 




































































































































































































































































Derbyshire, vietuailer, 
and Co, Featherstone - buildings, 














LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
J. Carpenter, and J. P. Carpenter, of WeHington, Somersetshire, bankers. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

J. W. Hone, of Brixton, Surrey, draper. From 
Oct. 11 to 25. 

R. Wilson and F. Wilson, late of Oxford-street, 

From Oct. 11 to Nov. 29. 


BANKRUPTS. 


lrom TUESDAY, SEPT. 23, To SATURDAY, OCT.18, 1823. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, BasinghalLstreet, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


T. Reed, of High Holborn, linen-draper. Fri 


Sept. 30 to Oct. 11. 


Hopkins, J. Llantrissant,Glamorganshire, malt. 
ster. (Jenkins and Co, New Inn. 

Hepple, J. of Cambo, Northumberland, cooper 
(Bell and Broderick, Bow Church-yard 

Hibbert, J. Hylord’s-court, Crutched-friars, 
wire and spirit merchant. (Noy and Hard- 
stone, Great Tower-street. 

Hurry, W.C. Mineing-lane, merchant. (Swain, 
Stevens, Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Fre. 
derick’s- place, Old Jewry. 

Jenkins, J. Tewkesbury, Gloucester, miller. 
(Windus, Bartlett’s-buildings, 

Jones, J. Worthing, innkeeper. (Hicks, Gray's 
Inn-square. 

Kingsell, J. Blackwall, plumber. (West, Red 
Lion-street, Wapping. 

Lumley, J. Foston Mills, Foston, York, corn- 
factor. (Ellis and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Masterman, W. Stillingfleet, Yorkshire, dealer, 
(Jaques and Co. New-inn. 

Moore, E. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, silk- 
mercer and draper. (Phipps, Weaver's-hall, 

Mollett, J. Lower Thames-street, victualler 
(Woodward and Co. Tokenhouse-yard. 

M’Gowen, W. Newark, Nottingham, tea-dealer, 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Phillips, M. and H. Devonshire-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, hatters. (Isaacs, Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. 

Phillips, H. Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate- 
street, hatter. (Annesley, East India Cham- 
bers. 

Pigot, W. late of Red-hall, Burstow, Surrey, 

armer. (Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman’s- 
fields. 

Peplow, J. New Bond-street, farrier. (Thomas, 
Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Rowland, E. L. Ruabon,iren-master. (Browne 
Wrexham. 

Robertson, E., French-horn-yard, Dean-street, 
High Holborn, coach-smith. (Hutchinson, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. 

Rogers, W. Gusport, Southampton, butcher. 
(Cottle, Aldermanbury. 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgate-street Without, woollen- 
draper. (Tanner, Fore-street. 

Smith, T. Manor-row, Tower-hill, earthenware- 
man. (Robinson, Walbrook. 

Sutton, W. late of Sunbury, Middlesex, brewer, 
(Vincent, Bedford-street, Bedford square. 
Steel, J. and G. late of Rotherhithe, Surrey, but 
now of Greenwich, Kent, timber-merchants. 

(Pratt, Fenchurch-street. 

Simmons, A. Strand, tailor. (Hamilton and Co 

Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
Thurtell, T. Haymarket, vietualler. 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury. 

Twigg, T. now or late of Salford, Lancashire, 

victualler. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 


(Hewitl 

















Tarbuck, J. Sutton, Lancashire, brewer. (Bat- 
tve, Chancery-lane. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, Glamorgan, banker. (Jonas 
Gregory, Clement’s-inn. 

Waters, R. Union-court, Broad-street, London, 
merchant. (Gregson and Fonnereau, Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Willment, S. Wilton, Somerset, timber-mer- 

chant. (Loftus and Co. New-inn. 


Wright, G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. (Fisher, 






1823. ] Dividends. 381 





Bucklersbury, 


Worgan,J. B. Bedminster, spirit dealer. (Poole 


and Co, Gray's Inn-square. 


West, E. Little Froome, Herefordshire, miller. 


(Platt, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Wombwell, W. Battlebridge, horse - dealer. 
(Williams and Co, Gray's-inn, 


DIVIDENDS, 


Agard, M., F.S. Agard, and W. S. Agard, of 
Borrowash, Derbyshire, millers, Oct. 24. 

Atkinson, G. and F. Atkinson, of Kirbymoor- 
side, Yorkshire, corn-merchants, Oct, 30. 

Adams, L. and J. Barker, Doncaster, iron- 
founders, Nov. 3. 

Beattie, G. Salford, Lancashire, dyer, Nov. 11. 

Barnes, J. Pendleton, near Manchester, brewer, 
Nov. <: 

Briscoe Whalley, G. Basinghall-street, woollen- 
drapers, Oct. 25. 

Barbery, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, 
Oct. 27. 

Bennett, J. late of Greenfairfield, Derbyshire, 
eattle-dealer, Oct. 25. 

Barnwell, J. now or late of Leamington-Priors, 
Warwickshire,carpenter and builder, Nov. 18. 

Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond-street, wine- 
merchant, Nov. 8. 

Barrett, W. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, innholder 
and spirit-merchant, Nov. 6. 

Burry, T. Little Hampton, Sussex, grocer, Oct. 
28. 

Cannon, J. Liverpool, merchant, Nov. 8. 

Campbell, B. late of Prince’s-square, Ratcliffe. 
highway, insurance-broker, Nov. 1. 

Carter Hartley, I. Minories, victualler, Nov. 8. 

Cox Albion, R., G. Weston, J. Furber, and G, 
Cox, Little Britain, bankers and refiners, 
Nov. 4. 

Carlile W. Bolton, and J. Bainbridge, Preston, 
Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers and whit- 
sters, Nov. 4. 

Campbell, J. White Lion-court, Cornhill, mer- 
chant, Nov. L. 

Crossland, S. Liverpool, ship-chandler, Oct, 30. 

Edwards, J. Elder-street, Norton Falgate, silk- 
weaver, Nov. 1. 

Farmer,N. East-lane, Bermondsey, rope-maker, 
Nov. 4. 


Fox, ‘IT. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriar’s-road, | 


woollen-draper, Dec. 20. 

Field, Isaac, and Luke Royston, Leeds, York- 
shire, cloth and stuff-merchants, Nov. 4, 

Ferns, G. jun., late of Stockport, Cheshire, 
grocer aud tallow-chandler, Nov. 1. 

Garbett, S. Birmingham, merchant, Nov. 8. 

Gooch, W. Potter-street, Harlow, Essex, wine 
and brandy-merchant, Nov. 4. 

Godfrey Feise, Lawrence Pountney Hill, mer- 
chant, No. 1. 

Goldney, T. Chippenham, Wiltshire, clothier, 
Oct. 20. 

Gee, S. Cambridge, tinman and brazier, Nov. 6, 

Glover, J., J. Hall, S. Haynes, and Walter 
Haynes, late of Worcester, porter-brewers, 
Oct. 29. 

Higton, J. and J. Brewer, now or late of Broad. 
way, Blackfriars, warehousemen, Nov. 8, 

Hewlett, T. late of Southborough, Kent, gun- 
powder manufacturer, Nov, 18. 

Hooper, J. Tooley-street, Southwark, chymist 
and druggist, Nov. 4. 

Holland, S. Bexhill, Sussex, coal-merchant, 
Oct. 27. 

Harvey, M. B. Witham, and J. W. Harvey, late 

of Hadleigh Hall, Essex, bankers, Noy, |. 


Horne, W. and-J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, Oct. 28. 

Jenkins, T. late of the Extra Parochial of Lan- 
vithen, Glamorganshire, dealer and chapman, 
Oct. 21. 

Jones, J. late of Coreley, Shropshire, lime- 
burner, Oct. 31. 

Keep, J. late of Nottingham, grocer, but after- 
wards of Grainsby, Lincolnshire, farmer, 
Nov. 4. 

Mason, J. P. Cambridge, cook, Nov. 10, 

Mitchell, P. Bungay, Suffolk, stationer and 
bookseller, Nov. 4, 

Pitstow, J. Earl's Colne, Essex, miller, Oct. 28, 

Potts, W. Sheerness, linen-draper, Nov. 8. 

Vritchard,J. Rosoman-street, St. James,Clerk- 
enwell, carpenter and builder, Nov, 15. 

Pitt, J. Cirencester, Gloucestershire, woolsta- 
pler, Nov. 5, 

Page, G. Cranbourn-street, silk-mercer, Oct. 21. 

Robertson, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, silver- 
smith, Oct. 28, 

Rangecroft, J. Binfield, Berkshire, grazier and 
dealer in cattle, Nov. 1]. 

Russel, W. Bow Church-yard, warehouseman, 
Nov. 8. 

Richardson, J. Kingston - upon - Hull, corn 
dealer, Oct. 21. 

Spitta, C. L. F. Molling, G. Molling, and H. A, 
Spitta, Lawrence Pountney-lane, merchants, 
Nov. 8. 

Southbrook, E. C. Covent-garden Chambers, 
merchant, Nov. 1. 

i R. Bucklersbury, carpet manufacturer, 

ov. 1. 

Sheri ffe, J. Farnham, Surrey, grocer, Nov. ?. 

Smith, A. Lime-street-square, merchant and 
agent, Oct. 25. 

Smerdon,C, and B. Penn, Liverpool, druggists, 
Oct. 16. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-street, carpet-warehouse- 
man, Oct, 25. 

Turner, W. Ruckholt House, Layton, Essex, 
dealer in horses, Nov. 4. 

Treadway, 'T. Sloane-square, St. Luke, Chelsea, 
chinaman, Nov. 4. 

Tribaudino, C. J. Cleveland-street, Mile End, 
silk-dyer, Nov. ]. 

Tully, F. late of Bristol, baker, Oct. 27. 

Webster, J. Tower-street, merchant, Oct. 21. 

Watson, W. sen. and W. Watson, jun. Alnwick, 
Northumberland, corn-factors, Oct. 18, 

Willis, R. Broad-street, Bloomsbury, tobac- 
nist, Nov. 15, 

Wadsworth, J. now or late of Long Buckley, 
Northamptonshire, dealer and chapman, No- 
vember 6, 

Webb, H. Rochdale, Lancashire, woolstapler, 
Oct. 2. 

Wright, G.St. Martin’s-lane, Westminster, boot 
and shoe factor, Oct. 21 

Waldie, J. and S. late of Dalston, Cumberland, 
manufacturers, Oct. 17. 

Warburton, J. Hardwick-mill, Herefordshire, 
miller, Oct. 17. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST.—SEason, 1823, 1824. 


Managing 
Owners. 


S| 
2,Macqueen ...... 
2 Berwickshire ... 


Ships’ Names. FourthOfficers| Surgeons, 


| 
Commanders. | First Omcers. Geecnd Officers/Third Officers. 


S 
>. 
- 

—_—— 


A. Macrae 
T. Davidson 


1332\John Campbell |James Walker 
Beng. & China i Marjoribanks |J. Shepherd 


an 


-|A. Pitcairn 
T. M. Storr 


F. Macqueen 
R. Chant 


H. L. Thomas 


“lr. Mad 


Consignments. 
2) Duchess of Atholl 1330,\W. E. Ferrers |E M. Daniell 


4) Duke of York... 1327\S, Marjoribanks |A. H.Campbell, W. Pitman 
6\Castle Huntly. ..| > Bomb, & Chinaj1200 J, H. Gledstanes}/H.A.Drummon/|T. Dunkin 
4) Thomas Coutts. . 1334'S. Marjoribanks |A. Chrystie (|W. Drayner 


John D. Orr 
S. V. Wood 
A. Vincent 


T. Shepherd (|G. Ireland W. Lan 
G.C. Kennedy |W. Harrod . Campbell 
Henry Burn Elphinstone|J. Beveridge 


St. Hele. Ben 


coolen & Chin 1200 


James Sims G. Welstead {J.C.Whiteman|S. Newdick J. M. Williams| J. C. Milward 


6|Genera! Harris . } - Colledge 


-/R. Simmons 
-/Henry Arnot 
“IN. Grant 


T. Smith 


1326,(Company’s ship)|W. Patterson 
1417\(Company’s ship) P. Cameron 
1342| Joseph Hare \Wm. Hdnter 


| | 


J. B. Sotheby | 


4\Canning........ 
5\ Earl of Balcarras 


} Beng. & China 
2\Sir David Scott. 


St. Hel. Bomb. 


and China, -|\D. Mackenzie 


4\London..... B. Broughton 


1332 (Company’s ship) 


| 


1325 George Palmer |M. Hamilton (John Shute 
| bai wi Morse Samson|Thos, Larkins fe Morgan 
6 Lady Melvillie.. 1200|Sir Rt. Wigram /R. Clifford R. Clifford 
5 aie Fairlie . } Madr. & China ee Hare K. Smith W. Pascoe 
re 1335 Matthew Isacke |W, E. Farrer 
7| Marquis Hantly .| 1279 J. Mac Taggart |J.S.H, Fraser 
9 Princess Amelia» 1275 Robert Williams \Thos. Williams 
. peeeccbeces: 871 S. Marjoribanks | 


N. de St. Croix 
Gilson R. Fox 


ie 


4\Dunira... 
6; Marquis Camden 


} Bomb.& China -' J, Ricketts A. Kedsl 


W. Lorimer 


-|\J. Gisborne 


China. — 
ina Barron Milne 


-|W. Hamilton 


R.H.Rhind |Henry Cole 


J.O. M’Taggart J ohn Sprott 


ng 


-/E. Turner 


958 Henry Bonbam |TF.Balderston 

955 S. Donaldson T. Marquis 

| 952 Octavius Wigram Brook Kay 
others to Ben-| 953 Henry Bonham |Henry HosmerJames S. Biles 

gal, 894 (Company's sbip)|T. W. Barrow 


7\Asia.............| Two ships fo 

|, eae Madras and 
7\|Marchioness Ely Benga! the 
7 Prince Regent .. 
_ Hewitt... 


-|A. Stirli 


“ 


- 


ie B= PH 


” at Ree, yy 
eT ee ee Bettie lon 
i 7 


| Tobe | Fe be | When 


inthe | 
| afloat. ewan. | sailed. 


a 


Pursers. 


J. 8. Anderson| 
J. W. Rose 
-|E. King 


W. Dallas 
H. Wright 
W. Maltman 


\ 1823 1824 
ISNov) 8 Jan. 


W. Dickenson 


_L. Wardell 
.» Hodson 


r 


17Dec.| 5 Feb.3 


. Herbert 


S.H. Ayres 
-|'T. Collingwood 


., 20 Feb. 
-|W. Clifford aiDee. 


-|WM.deCharme 


} sored, 18 April. 


-|J. Gardner 
J. Milroy 
-|W. Millett 











From Sepremner 24, to Octoner 27, 1823. 
By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No, 22, Conmarne. 


Bar. The r. Wind. O ser. 
95 29°96; 59 | S.W. Fair 
26 29°82, 60 | S.W. Ditto 


27 2974) 51 | N. (Ditto 
98 29°38) 45 | N. |Ditto 
292994! 46 | N.E. |Ditto 
30 29°36; 51 | S.W. Rain 
L2n69} 51 W. |Ditto 
2.2933! 45 |S.W. ‘Fair 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


4/29.90) 56 | S.W 


329711 42 | S.W. 
529.84) 58 Re 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 


Ne ————EEEEe 





| Bar. Ther.\Wind, Obser.| 

62981; 6) |S.W. |Pair |17/9954 
7:29.89 58 | S.W. |Ditto |/18!29-42 
830°01; 49 | S.W, |Ditto |'19/29°78 
92949; 56 |S.W. (Ditto |'20!29°93 
10 29.37, 47 | S.W. Ditto | 21/3016 
11 28.93) 49 | Siw: ‘Ditto | 22/30°01 
122914) 50 | S.W. Shwy-}'23}29°94 
132917; 51 | E. Ditto | 24/29°93 
14.2939, 42 | S.W. Fair | 25/3021 
1529-38) 44 | S.w. Ditto | 26/30 20 
162949 43 | S.W. Ditto 127 


30°19) 





VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &c. AT NINE o’CLOCK, A. M. 


oe 


48 


S.W./|Pair 
E. {Rain 
E. {Fair 
E. |Ditto 
E. |Ditto 
E. {Ditto 
E. |Ditto 
E. {Ditto 
N.E. | Ditto 
| SE. [Ditto 
S.E. (Ditto 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c, 





OcroBEr 21, 1823. 






















Per | Div. per 
Share. Ann, 
Canals. £. 8.) £.8.d. Bridges. 
Ashton and Oldham 140 5 Southwark ,..... bdeees ° 
BeMCNEG occa ccpeccese 210 12 Bete, NOW cccccccetesd 
Rirmiogham (divided) ... | 315 12 10 |i Ditto, Loan ............ 
Bolton and Bury ........ 112 § a eee 
Brecknock and Abergav, | 100 5 WOOD ic cwsccstveencs 
Cotticte. ..cccccecvvcccee - — Water-works. 
Chesterfield .........00.. 120 8 GRUNION nes cocrececscs 
GOVORATY « .cocecccccsece 11¢0 44 East London............ 
SOR ccccccsccsctess 270 14 Grand Junction.......... 
CGNs écnaccucsoeneec 3.3 — i ctaceecnneecteteses 
a oneunseeanncines 140 6 London Bridge .......... 
PN  cncekanaresaeces 60 3 South London .......... 
Ellesmere and Chester... | 63 3 West Middlesex......... 
Brewash......ccccsccece 1000 58 York Buildings ... ..... 
Porth and Clyde ........ 480 20 Insurances. 
Grand Junction ......... 264 10 REIGN. ccntuensceccees 
Grand Surrey.......-++: 49 — RUNG. cccdcpecccoscecans 
Grand Union............+ 19 — a eee eviews 
Grand Western.......... 5 — Birmingham Fire ....... 
GIRS so vc cccccecces 160 8 GEE cet ctwscccncscens 
Hereford and Gloucester.. | 60 — County ..ccoccccccccsces 
MNINOT. bb ccd vccbcoces 27 1 BD, ncccccoscdetedesdd 
Leeds anti Liverpool ..... 378 12 European ........ eeeses 
SU ecvescecnnceseus 320 14 GRIOBS oc cccccccoceccecce 
Leicester & Northampton | 78 4 Guardian ........++.00++ 
Loughborough .......... 4000 170 PY ctitcsehadbsaveddee 
Melton Mowbray........ 240 il Imperial Fire............ 
Monmouthshire ......... 175 8 10 Beeeees, BA8.. cccccccccces 
Montgomeryshire ....... 71 210 Beet Five. ccccccccsceces 
Si Ricksesetetoks ssaee 330 13 BROOD FUG cccccesceves 
Nottingham............. 240 12 London Ship...........- 
eee ca 32 PUR sdecenaveswene 
Portsmouth and Arundel | 25 — PE és ncnnwneesesscees 
SE Mvicchantisncdne 40 — Royal Exchange ........ 
Rochdale ....cccccvicces 91 3 Sue Pive...ccccccccccece 
ee 170 9 10 Bam Lae ccccccccccccece 
CRUOPINEG . ocd cccecsdecs 125 7 UMIOM . coccccvcccseccees 
Somerset Coal..,........ 135 9 Gas Lights. 
Ditto, Lock Fund ...... 12210} 515 Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 
Staffords.& Worcestershire | 800 49 Company ......ccccess 
Stourbridge ........ cove | 212 10 10 City Gas Light Company. 
Stratford-on-Avon ....... 20 — BN BOO waenescsseees 
Stroudwater ............ 550 30 South London ... ...... 
HUONG « cvceeccccecoves 195 10 Uenpesial.......ccccccees 
» ae 150 = Literary Institutions. 
Thames and Medway 22 -- London .........- cece 
Thames and Severn, New | 26 — ee eererern  T 
Trent & Mersey ........ 2150 75 — elie tenn wots 
: aia Miscellaneous. 
Warwickand Birmingh. ; a " Auction Be Geccccccsocs 
Warwick and Napton ... | 215 19 10 || British Copper Company. 
Worcester & Birmingham | 37 I Golden Lane Brewery... 
Docks. BON, cients Rueee eas 

DN sic cdenceakduaien 118 410 || London Com.Sale Rooms 
CN en 205 10 || Carnatic Stock Ist class. 
I eae gah 8 Caer 2d ditto . 
Commercial .........-0-- 81 3 10 

East Country ........... 27 “= 









Messrs. WOLFE an! EDMONDS, No. 9,’Change-Alley,Cornbill. 


—_——— 


Per Div, 
Share, |perdnn. 
Se «1 He 

18 = 
55 7% pr. ct. 
100 5 
27 — 

4 on 
125 5 
6410] 210 
36 110 
58 210 
40 aaa 
68 210 
28 1 
51 210 

6 
575 40 
350 25 
50 3 
43 210 

33 5 
20 1 
162 7 
15 5 nats 
415 6 
125 5 
1 5 8 
71 210 
shut 1 5 
shut l 
20 l 

3 2 
270 10 
212 8 10 
23 10 10 
40 10 1 8 
7410} 4 
128 6 16 
73 312 
144 710 
3310); — 
29 


23 1 § 
28 _— 

8 — 

5 _ 
165 1 
94 4 
81 3 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th Sept. to 24th October, 1893 


Days.| Bank [3 Pr.C.|3 Pr. C34 Pr.C./4 Pr. C.)N 4Pr.C. Long India |34P.C.joP. 
1823. |} Stock. | Red, | Cons. | Cons. | Cons. | Ann. Annuities. { Stock, i bade E. bili ~~~ 
ct, 


os _—_— 
—_—__— 


i 
iat — 266 6lp 35 39pik3 
266 61 63p)36 39) Kt 

265} 61 63p 36: Jy 


s Jt 
266} 63 64p 36 39p 43} 


54 63p)37 40p 834 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 1822, have been advertised to be paid off. 
James WeTENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—Ocr. 24th, 1823. 


Amsterdam, ¢c. f.,......6+..+] 12 9 Austrian Bonds ,.......] /n London Exc, 
Ditto ...cceceeseess at sight) 12 6 Chilian Bonds ....,,..|733 4 
Rotterdam .ccseececesevese| 12 10 Ditto, for the Acct. .,..|74 
AUtWerp .cccccccccccceccer| 12 8 Columbian Bonds ..,,../57448 6343 
Hamburgh ...00+ sscseseees| 38 Ditto, for the Acct. ,,..|574 74 Git! 
ANB c cd cdoe dt ccdccqocee|. 1 Danish Bonds ......../91} 903 91 
Paris.......2-- 3 dayssight| 25 90 Do. Marks Banco ,..... 

Ditto... ...ccceees 3 months! 26 «610 Neapolitan Bonds ,,.... 
Dourheees.éncccicdoccccces. ae | Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Frankfort on the main ......j!58 Peruvian Scrip. ........ 
Petersburgh, 3.Us per rble.,.j 8 Poyas Bonds .......... 

Berlin cur. dolls. .........-| 7 10 Prussian Bonds ,....... 

Vienna, effective 2 m. Flor. ..; 10 20 Do... 1822. cccvee ces {86} 
Trieste...... ditto .....6..| 10 20 Do. for the Acct. ...... 

Badri 1: 106 04.00 dedcccccceos| A¥e Russian Bonds ,......./8324iz 
Cadig .iccccceccccecsvesee) SO Do. for the Acct. ......|83z3 
BAER. oo: ogccccccgecescacl OO Spanish 5 per Ct. Con-2 5.44453 
Barcelona .,...+e+seeeeee+| 30d GONG. ceivcee od veces 
Bovihe.c'ck oh 0b dgocicewseuel OMe Do. for the Acct. ......(35%3 
BENNIE \ocindccgescecccstes Do. 170 and 255 Bonds [378 
Gibraltar ...ccececeseeees Do. 85,,Do0.......66.-}40 

Leghorn ...cceceeeeeseeees Spanish. 5 per Cent. 
fet... “Console, 1823..... +. 29% 8% 9 
Venice, Italian Liv. .. a Do. for the Acct. ,,.... 

BERND cc weiss o0r cc cceecece French Rents.........- 

Naples ,...ccccccccceeveces French Scrip. ........../23 25 pm. 
Palermo,, .. Pef OZ. ...e00e. Do. Bank Shares ...... 
Lisbon... .ccecceeseeececces Russian Inscription .... 
Qperte.e cs cocgcccccosecngel & Do. Metallic .........- 

Rio Jameird....cccccccccecs Spanish Bonds, 1820... .. 

BONED. cced sods duce ic ccssea, & Do. for the Account.,... 

Dublin... ceseceeecesecseces Spanish National 54 per 

Cork cecccecccccs cccccces Cent. cece ae 


BULLION AT PER OUNCE. 
Portugal Gold in Coin .,......£ 3.17 64 New Dollars ,......+seseeeee® 
Foreign Gold in Bars... ....... 0 0 0 | silver in Bars, Standard ,..+++ 
New Doublooms ,,,,...e00.-4. 9 0 O 


[F. Warr, Red Lion Passage, Holborn.) 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


“The Blighted Hope” is left at our Publishers’ for its Author. lt 
‘wants that interest which arises from a knowledge of the parties concerned, 
The Hapless Father, and his more Hapless. Son, are introduced to 
us and dismissed again, without our being told, who or what they were. 
Virtually speaking, therefore, it is a story about nothing. 


The Author of ‘* Adelaide de Montmorency,” will receive a letter from 
us, left at our Publishers. 


# Spectres and Apparitions,” ‘ Implacable Hate,”’ and “I saw thee 
weep,” are under consideration. 


« The Sigh and the Tear,” in our next. 


Notices of the various other Communications which have been received, 
are unavoidably deferred to our next. 


Correspondents wishing to receive information relative to their papers, 
will please to address a note to the Editor, as he finds that many of the 
Communications put into his hands, are not accompanied by the letters, 
which their Authors addressed to the former Editor. 


All Communications are requested to be left at our Publishers. 


Some complaints having been made to us, by Subscribers, that the 
European has not been regularly delivered, we “ 


lest, that when any 
such omission takes place in future, a letter may be addressed to the 


Editor. This caution is the more necessary, as some mistakes may arise, 
from our having transferred its publication this month to Messrs. Sher- 
wood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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